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FOREWORD 


Dr. K. Gopalacbari's book comprises the results of the re¬ 
search he carried on b this department in the years 1934-36. 
The subject of his study^ The £arl^ History of ffce Andhm 
Country, is weU known in its outline but is full of many little 
problems in epigraphy and archaeology that need elucidation. 
Dr, Gopalachari's thesis does not claini in any way to revolutionise 
our interpretation of the history of the period i its value consists 
in a large number ol detailed suggestions confuming results now 
generally accepted by stronger arguments or bringing forward 
fresh points of view. Parts of the thesis may be found therefore 
highly technical and possibly of little interest to the general readcTi 
but there is much in the thesis not merely in the selection of facts 
but also in their elucidation and presentation that I hope will be 
recognised to be of permanent value to all historians of India. 

1 have great pleasure in tendering on behalf of Dr. Gopala- 
chari and myself our Bincere thanks to the Syndicate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Madras for their sanctioning the inclusion of the work 
in the Departmental series. 


University Bmldings 
Xriplicane, Madras, 

15 th Sept mi. 


K. A. K 
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PREFACE 


Hus book represents my work as a research schokr in the 
Department of Indian History in the University of Madras from 
1934 to 193G. It is an attempt to present a connected history of 
the Andhras and the Andhra country from the earliest times to 
the advent of the Eastern Ca|ukyas. The Vi^J^ukimdins had to 
be brought into the picture as they close the epoch. A full account 
of the dynasty would have involved a study of the many contempo¬ 
rary dynasties and increased the bulk of the volume. So the last 
chapter is a compromise^ a treatment of the skirts and fringes of 
the subject 

The first five chapters traverse a field covered long ago by 
great scholai's like Prof. Hapson, fL G. Bhandarkar and Bhaga- 
wanlal Indraji and inmifBed by slartliAg discoveries. This has 
saved me from pioneering work; but 1 have had the difficult task 
of challenging great names and accepted conclusions. An inde¬ 
pendent study of inscriptions and monuments in. situ has neces¬ 
sitated my doing so m some cases. Palaeography and the dis¬ 
covery of a few coins like the Apllaka coin and the silver coin 
of V^i^puta Satakaj>i have enabled me to reconstruct Andhra 
and Ksalrapa chronology on less insecure foundations and ques¬ 
tion Hapson's identification of Pu].uinavi with the son’^in-law of 
Rudradtoian. The much neglected social economic and cultural 
conditions of the perietd, upon which a flood of light is thrown by 
inscriptions and Buddhist r emains , have been dealt with at length. 
One of the conclusions which should not bo lost si^t of b that 
the Satav^anas were Andhras but began their political career 
in Western Deccan. 

The second period in Andhra hbtory begumlng with the 
Lk^v^uSj one of many short-lived dynasdes, b a comparatively 
unexplored field The evidence b abo scanty, 1 have built up 
the chronological scheme with the help of palaeography^ A fuller 
chapter on the Ik^^us than anything written before, the date oi 
the B|*b^tp hpl" ya Ti a'^j. Kandara and Vaingeyaka genealogy and 
chronology ai'c some of the canlrihutiom to the subject D, C. 
Sircar^s monograph on Succe$sors of the Sdtauahnnos In East¬ 
ern Deccan was puhlbhed while 1 was writing my thesis. I am 
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indebted to bun only for the Vlyi ufetu^ d in genealogy, but even 
here I have modified his conclusions with the help of pabeogtaphy. 

Ibe Akola hoard of Satavahana coins discovered in 1339 does 
not necessitate a modification or abandonment of the conclusions 
reached in the thesis. 

Some of the eplgraphical notes'in the thes i!* have been pub* 
li^ed in Vol. XXIV No, 6 of Epigraphia indtco. 

My task of reading the Alluru inscription been greatly 
facilitated by the article of Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu 
Waiting for publication in the £>ptpraphui fndtco. manuscript 
was mth me when 1 was reading the inscriptiOB, Readings like 
'ailasa’ and 'vadalabhilcaro', to mention only a few and the transla^ 
tioDs of a few words I owe to the article. 1 am indebted to Ptof. 
V, V. Mirashi of Nagpur for promptly supplying me a copy of the 
photograph of the coins of the Akola hoard menUoned above as also 
his readings^ 

Professor K. A* Nilakanta Sastri has more than guided me in 
my wort Discussions with him have led me to new lines of 
approach and new conclusions. Apart from specific Buggestlons^ I 
owe to him in no small measure habit of minute attention to 
details and of exactitude. 


K. G. 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The following pages represent an attempt to trace the fortunea* 
political, social and religioiis, of the An dht^ g^ a people whose hoary 
antiquity is attested by pieces of evidence, literary^ epigraphic 
and nutnismaiiCi The period covered is that from the earliest 
times to the advent of the Eastern CalukyasK PoUticaUyi socially 
and culturally the Dravidian Andhras (condemned sens of Visva- 
imtra) proved a tremendous success. Once their empire eKtendcd 
from sea to sea^ The Amaravatl art is the most eloquent testimony 
to the Gulluial achievements of the race, The activities^ maritime 
and colonial^ of the people read like romance. No ancient tribe has 
on record sudi a unique achievement in all branches. 

Andhras as a people are mentioned as early as the fifth century 
B.C* The Aitareyn Br^hnuiiria speaks of them as the exiled sons of 
Visvamitra^ as non-Aryans evidently.^ The Jdtokaa speak of an 
Andhokapurn and Andhra country.^ The inscriptions of Asoka 
mention Andhras along with Pulindas as border peoples,® 
The iSaptaiatakam speaks of Pulindas.'^ The and the 

speak of Andhras along with Cofas^ Ceras and Pindyas® 
The Puranas speak of the They enjoyed the same 

political status as Kambojas, Yavanas^ and G^dharas in the north. 
It will thus be seen that the earliest references to the Andhra are to 
people or tribe and not to their country. The reference tg their 
country occurs first in the Mayidavolu inscription of Siva-Skandn- 
varman (4di century) in which Dhaiimakalaka is spoken of as the 
headquarters of the Pallava province Aihdhapatha {Andhrapatha }, 
It is therefore dear that the country derived its name from the 
peopki an instance with many parallels in Indian History. The 



1. vne* 

Sr The Jotoko^t CqwcU and Thomas;! 

Andhra Country, I, No, SD, p. 2 ^^ 

Andhra dty, ibid., t 12. 

Andhakas, ibid, V* pp, 10 and 

RE, xni, 

4. Weber, Dom SapUiiaUtkaTn Naia. 

5. M. Bh., SabhapfiTVQn, XXXCi Rdifui^^^ iv, 41. 

S. Fargiter^ Th^ Fufsna of tha gf Kjtl\ Aga. 

HA^l 


£arly.«storv of the a^idhea country 


nam & Artffhrailcstt “^oujwi in literature is also evidence in the same 
diyectipa. In ,4e 5tli and 6th centuries^ the Pallava province 
conqo^l^-lroii^tfae VaingeyakaSp came to be called Vo^ord^traJ 
It is veryp that during the Vaingeyaka period Andhradesa 

got the name Vciipiclesn;, or Vcnfltmandalflm by 

which it was commonly known during the period of the Eastern 
Q^ukyas. The Andhras are apoken of os Vct^ugar (Tamil)* and 
their country Vadtipavfllt (northerners and the country of the 
northerners). But the name Andhra lived through all these 
changes. Andhra people are spoken of in the Chessarla inscrip¬ 
tion of Kandara^s grandson. The mscriptious of the Maukhari 
y^ings Isvaravarnian and Isanavarmon speak of Aadfirddhipstu® 
An inscription of the Vakatakn king Harisena speaks of his con¬ 
quest of the Kalinga and Andhra countries® An inscription of the 
14th century speaks of the Aiid/tradein, 


To-day, Andhrade^a is a linguistic and cultural unity. It may 
be noted^ that from the earliest times the Andhras were an entity, 
ethnical and cultural. MegasUienes says that the Andhras were 
a separate race,^® The Bhaftiprolu alphabet, the Veh^ alphabet 
as Burnell would call it, and the Tclugu-CanMese script were 
evolved in the Aitdhrfldeia, Ajid the Ki^a Prakrt of our 
period* of which we know something, has peculiarities which we da 
not find elsewhere. To-day the Andhras speak Telugu and 
during the Middle Ages their country was known as Tellhgana. 


The extent of the Andhradeia of our period is not however 
easy of determination. As Asoka^s inscriptions speak of the 
Andhras and the Kalinga country, and as under Khdravola 
Kalinga was a first-rate power, the A^idhradesa of our study was 
in the north Ihnitcd by KaMga, Since Ptolemy's Maisolia and 
Periplus' Masalia j^fer to the Andhra country, the remark that 
Masalia extended far into the interior, shows that not only the 
seaboard between the Godavari and the but also a consi¬ 

derable area in the interior was included in the Afidhrcdeift, In 
the south* Aiidh-rndem did not extend far beyond the northern part 
of the modem NeUore District. For the Mayidavoiu Arndhapatha 


T. Moi^^ grant, lA, VoU V. 

a. cn, Voi, m. e. m. 

Heraha Inscription, ELj KTV, 120. 
/a. JRASv 1B14, p. 137. 

10. lA. Vol. VI. p. 33S. 

11^ Btc Chap. n. 
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refers to the region around Dhamnakateka ,was limited by 
Karmamstre.^ No doubt under the S&lavahanas the Andhra 
Empire extended from sea to sea, and from the Central Provinces 
in the north to Cuddalore in the south and Mysore’ in the south-^ 
west.“ An inscription of Ca^ Sati is found in Kodavali near Pi^i- 
puram; and some of the dynasties that succeeded the Satavahanas 
would seem to have annexed parts of Kallhga if only for a time. 
In the Srirahgam plates dated A 1338^* it is said that the Tilinga 
country is bounded in the north by Kanyakubja, on the west by 
Mahar^ra, on the east by Kalihga, on the south by P^dyaka. 
The description of the Andhradesa is certainly re minis cent of the 
old empire of the Satavahanas, But the Aiidfcradeio of our period 
is dearly only the territory bounded on the north by Kalinga, on 
the south by the southern part of the Nellore Dt., and extending 
from the coast far into the mainland in the west. 


12. CSiapter on Kings ot the B^batphal^anB frocrot. 

13. Coins of Puloraltvl II bevlae tho device of ship with masta are 
found on the Corotnandcl Coast far south as Cuddalore. 

14 * PMoflt punutodopl j/ixsHa delmi fEfcyfltou Molwifdstra'KijIiBfliO' 
SinoTnau | 

Atidgttdaft Pd^yoJca-IEmijialcubjau dehis s(t (atrdsfii YtlMeanfliiiil j| 

—EL, Vol. XIV. p. 90. 






Chapter II 


ORIGINS OF SATAVAHANA POWER 

Materials for a study of Satavahana history 

It is some decides since some Prakrt iiiscriptioiis in Brahmi 
chamcters of a line of kings called Satavabanas in Bthic records 
and in literature, and Andhras (Andkrajdtl^a^) in the Puramc 
genealogies, were discovered. The first publication of their 
western inscriptions goes hack to volume VII of the J.B.B.RJ^S. 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar was the first to translate them in his 
'Notices’ published in the Transactions of the London Congress 
of Orientalists (1874) pp. 306 ff. BUhler^ and Bhagvenlal Indraji* 
improved upon Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s readings and inter* 
pretations; in 1906 the French savant, Emile Senart, gave not 
merely a modest gloss in the wake of his predecessors’ learned 
interpretations but a scholarly edition of the inscriptions.^ The five 
short but important Sata\'ahana records from the eastern Deccan 
have been edited by BChler * Burgess,® Sten Konow® and Sukthan- 
karL Thanks to exceptionally skilled numismatists like General 
Cunningham, F. W, Thomas, Prof. Rapson, Bhagvanlal Indraji 
and the Rev. H. R. Scott, we have as much information as could be 
extracted from the Satavahana and Kpatrapa coins. The Puramc 
material has been carefully studied and diligently collected by 
F. E. Pargitet in his “DynasUes of the Kali Age ", though his con¬ 
clusions on the history of Parana literature have been questioned 
often. 

StiU it is true to say that the historian’s task b made difficult 
by the paucity of material. A great pari of the Satavahana domi¬ 
nions remains unexplored. Recently the archaeological depart¬ 
ment of Hyderabad have begun excavations at Paithfin. Only 
a hoard of Satavahana coins has come to light so far. Twenty-four 


1. ASWI, Vola. IV and V. 

2. SG. VtA. XVT. 

3. O. Vols, VB wid Vm, 

*. Vol. I, pp, S5, 96. 

5. ASSI, Vdl, I, pp. 61, 100. 
«, ^MG, VoL utEi, p. saa, 
7. m, Vol, Xlv, pp. 1S3-S5. 
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inscriptians (some af wliicb are very short) for a line of 30 king$^ 
who held sway over the greater part of the pexiinstila for more than 
three hundred yearSp are a disappointing number, A long histori¬ 
cal night envelops kings Nos. 4 to 22^ in the Piir^c list* Prior to the 
discovery of the Jagalthembi hoards we had no coins which could 
with certainty be attributed to Gotomiputa Siri-SatakojiL The 
Purinas do not tell m much. Neither does the BrhatkathS which^ 
according to tradition^ was witten in the court of a Satavahana 
king^ nor the an anthology of erotic verses attribut* 

ed to Hala (Satakanl), nor even Lilduatf, a Pt^qrt work,® the theme 
of which is the military transactions of Hala^s reign^ offer many 
peep-holes into the dark period. In short, the historian has still 
to call to aid his imagination to forge some of the missing links. 
His enterprise even now Is not unlike that of adding piece by piece 
to the ends of the two arms of a cantilever bridge intended to 
meet at the cenb^e; the ends of the two structures are stilly for all 
we know, facing eoch other in the ain Until they have met and 
been firmly and finally riveted they caxmot offer a safe passage. 

The old theory 

Scholars who were assiduously collecting every scrap of Infor¬ 
mation on the Satavahana period found that the names gleaned 
from inscriptioiis and coins as ivell as their order agreed with those 
in the Purnnie genealogies; and they straightaway identified the 
Satavsdianas of the epigraphic and numismatic records with the 
Andhras of the Pur&nas. The home of the Andhras was the next 
question to be tackled. The early references*® to the Andhres ^d 
their country enabled them to fix the habitat of this people in the 
country, the heart of which roughly comprised the present Goda- 
van, Kr^ijiia and Gxmtur districts. Scholars like Prof. Hapson, 
V. A. Smith and Dr. Bhandarkar found no difficulty in bixildiiig 
on these postulates the theory of an eostem erigin of Satavahana 
power, i e., in the AndhradeSa;^^ while V. A. Smith located the Sata- 
vahana capital at Sri-Kakulam, Br. Bhandarkar saw it in Dhamna- 
kataka.*^ 


8. Hmntly, hewevw, a copper coin of siva Siri-Aptlaka No. 8 in the 
Mataya Ust has faeen dbeovrred fn the Central Provinces. 

9, tteeuntly broOf^t to light hy Mr. M. Rlrnakr^ Kavi. BHiTcn 
Vol. nr. Part h VP^ 3 

19. yide supra. 

U. 2DMG, 1902 p. 6Si; dC, Amjhras, and Wertem KMtrapas^ etc., xvi 
and xviip 

12. Fiile fnfno- 


e 


gASLY msfroRY or the andhba country 

FpigrapAtc, ntuniamaric omi literary evidenec agoiftst it 

A careful revaluation of the materiBls, epigraphic, ninnismatic 
and literary, would throw in high relief the objections to the 
orthodox theory of the expansion of Satavahana po^ from the 
Krp^-Godavar! valleys to western Deccan. It is of course 
hard to break the cake of old theories. Except for a dissentient 
note here and therc^ nothing was done to di^rove the old theory^ 
till the year 1022 when Sukthankar took up the question.” His 
spirited attack on the old theory, only marred by an erroneous 
theory of the original habitat ot the SatavShanas and the absence 
of a sound constructive side, does not seem to have gained the 
approval of writers. 

An inscription over a Teli&so figur&+ menticHtiiig the founds o£ 
the dynasty (Raya Simuka), an inscription of the reign of Kanha 
^(Krsna). his brother, and an inscription of queen NayanllM, the 
widow of Siri-Satakani, son of Simuka, come from Naneghnt and 
Nisik in the western Deccan. The Amaravati Stupe has yield¬ 
ed nianv inscriptions some of which, on palaeographical Broimds, 
can be Scribed to the ZtA century some others to the 2nd or 

Ist century and still others to the 1st century A.D,it Thi? 

sUence of these inscriptions about not only Simuka, Kanha and 
Siri-Satakani f, but also other early Saiavihanas, put by the side 
of the mention of two Satavahana kings of the 2nd century A.D. in 
two inscriptions,” tells its own simple story. One would expert 
the long record of queen Nayanika recording the numerous sacri¬ 
fices performed during the minority of her son to be very near the 
capital and not in a place on the farthest limits of the 
empire, which would be the case if the theory of im 
eastern capital is correct. It may be noted that Nane^at is 
only 120 loyes, as the crow flies, from Pratifthana, the capital 
. according to titdition, of the early Satavahanas,*^ The Bha^i- 


13. lA, ISIS. ptp. 281 ff. 

>14. ABOm, ii. FP. 2lff. 

/I5. El, Vol. XV, Some U»publi*hfd ATsarflTifffi fuKHfrtioHf, Ho*. 4, 5, 
G, 9. 10 ond 19; and ASSI, Vol. I, No. 4. p. 101. 

16. El. Vol. XV, ibid.. 1, 2. 3, 7, 8. It, 12, 13. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18. 

17. Ibid- Nos. 25, 29, 33, 36, 40, 42, 43 nnd 44. 

^la. Vrt. 1, p. 100, No. 1 and p. 61. No. 2. 

19. Hfine^ (Ghotgliar) is a pass in the Western Chais which was in 
,lh* difert line of comnivtnication from iniaad market-towns like Pratis- 
flOaa and Tesam to the western ports like Kalyap, BarygHis. etc. 
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prolu inscriptions^ ^ probably only a few decades later than Asoka's 
edicts^ menlion a king Khnbirako and father §a~.^ AncUircde^ 
would, therefore, seem to have been ruled by a different line in 
the 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C- A coin from the Andhradeia bear¬ 
ing the legends (— — ™) B (i) ra or (— “ —) Vira is cor^ 
roborative evidence pointing in the same direction,^ Truoi inscrip-^ 
tions of kings Nas. 4 to 22 are not found either in the western 
Oeccan or in the AndhradesCp Gotamlputa Siri-Satakai^'s three 
inscriptions come from Nasik and KatI^, Ite Nasik record of 
Gotaxo! Balasin reooimtiag her son's political aefuevements, and 
describing his empire, makes no reference to the Andhradeiai.^ 
Only records engraved during the reigns of V^^hiputa sami Siri- 
Fujumavj, son of Gotamlputa SM-Satakaplp and some of his sue- 
cessorSp during the latter half of the second century a^d the first 
quarter of the third century A.D., come from the ATulArcdeim and 
Kalinga. Of the 24 records of these kingSp 8 come from Nasik, 5 
from Kai]Lherif three from Karla, one from Bhilsa^ two from 
Mwegha^ (besides there are 5 short ones over relievo figures) * one 
from Myakadord^ one from Cinna Ganium, two from Amaravati 
and one from Kodavali.^ 

The Hathiguihpha inscription of Kharavek^ king of Kalinga^^ 
and a contemporary of the third or fifth king in the Satavahana 
line, throws some welcome light on the question. In the msciriptioii 
Kharavela is said to have destroyed the city of Pithmnda in the 
eleventh year«^ In the next line an, expedition against the kings 
of Urtarapatha in the twelfth year is spoken of. We must,* there¬ 
fore, look for the city elsewhere than in the North. The East is like¬ 
wise excluded for the sea lies on that side. Since the destruction 
of Plthumd^ the breaking up of Hhe confederacy of the 

T (r) amira (Damira or Tamil) countries of 113 years^ are spoken of 
in the same breath and achieved in the same yesTp the South has 
greater plainm than the West, Sylvain Levi has shown that the 


20. El, Vd* tL p. 328, vii p. 329 Us. 

21 . Vide infra. 

22. Sdialius like Dr^ Bhandarkar have made atteroptB to Identi^' seme 

mountoiELs #nd Miintriia mstlUoncd in thiit r«ord with those In ihe eastern 
Deccan, E^ao is of opinion that ihe record only iiicnUcuis GoUmii- 

puta's conquests. For $. disciussiDn of ihesc viewa, vide infra. 

23. IjjQskrs, L\$t of Br^hqiT I»i*cr.p Nos. 34iJ. 3S4, 1001, 1002+ 1024^ 

1105. IIOOh mo, 1112, 1122 to 112B. 1141, 1146 mid 1147. 

Z4. S, Vcl. XX, pp* 71-SS. 

25. Pithurhif^ttm Qodabha narh^dletut koMoytitl, Ibid-, p, 79^ I- L 11, 
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Pitundra of Ptolemy is a Greek transliteration of the Endian 
Pithuih^ He says: —“ Ptolemy places Pitundra in the hinterland, 
between the mouths of the Mmsolos and the Manama e, or in other 
words, between the deltas of the Godavari and Mahanadi, at an 
equal distance from hotlL We must, therefore, look for the site of 
the city between Chitacole and Kalingapatain, if Ptolemy's informa- 
tion approximates to the truth. We cmuiot very much rely on 
Ptolemy's information here, as he has erred in placing to the south¬ 
east of the mouth of the Mais6los a great peninsula which, however, 
existed only in his imagination." We liave, moreover, to say with 
Yule that hliaisdlos is the fCi'snn end not the Godeverl as E.iassen 
and Sylvain Levi would have it Ptolemy places a Kantakossuhi 
near (latitude longitude ia'’40'> and a Koddura not far 

away from (latitude 135“ longitude 11'=’30') the mouth of the 
Maisolos (latitude 134'? longitude Koddura has been 

identified with the modem Gudtir in the Bandar taluq of the Kr?t^a 
district.®* Kantakossiita is the Kantakasile of a Nagarjunikopda 
inscription of the time of the Ikaviku Virapurisadata “ and Kod¬ 
dura is the Kudura of an Amaravati inscription of the second cen¬ 
tury A.D.=“ They were, therefore, nearer to the Kma ihgti to the 
GodavarL It is possible to get a better due. Ptolemy places 
Koroungkala (identified with the modem WarangaJl in longitude 
IS” and more in the Interior than Pitundra. Warangal is placed 
3“20' degrees and Pitundra %th of a degree north of the mouth 
of the Malsdlos (n'40“).“ Warangal is in the Godavari-Kr^ 
region (south of the Godavari). Pitundra has, therefore, to he 
sought for in the Andhrndeso and not in Kharavda's Kalinga. The 
^dercnce to the destruction of Pithmhda along with the reference 
to the hreaking up of the confederacy of Tamil powers is cotroho- 
rativc evidence in the saine direcUon,®* In such a case the destruc¬ 
tion of Pithumda (probably then, as in Ptolemy’s days, the metro- 


26. lA, LV, pp. 146-47. 

McCrindk’a iranalHtiqQ of Pakmv t OwfftapKy. 
lA, VoL XlUf p, 353, ■ 

a. Ilrid., p. 333 {Ptolflini't Geogruphv, Book VH. Chap. i. Sm IS) 

23. Jouvnau-Duhreuil, AncUmt Si^orv of (Ac Deocott u 85 

30. El, XX. p. 22, toa., F. U.3. ' 

31. Liiders, op. cit.. No. 1295. 

32. Op. o*, Bk. VU, S«. 93. 


33. The to that the deatnation of the city ta spakeo of alme with 
wars with the ncrthein and southern powers i, 

that th* dly WS3 wfdiin the kmgdom of Kaljfrgq prolsobk 
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polis of Ihe Andhra country)’* by Kharavela would have evoked 
immediate and tremendous hostiliUes (or would have been a result 
of such hostilities) between him and his Satavahana contemporary» 
if really the early Satavahanas had been ruling over the A»«iliTa- 
dcsH.’S If such a conflict with *the Lord of the Deccan’ had taken 
place. Kharavela would not have failed to make mention of it in 
an inscription which speaks of his wars with the northern kings, 
southern confederacies and western powers. The sflence of the 
Hathlgumpiha inscription on this matter Is, tiieretore, conclusive 
proof that the early Satavahanas were not ruling over the land of 
their birth in the third and second centuries B.C. 

The association of the early Satavahanas with the MahcruthiSj 
a class of officers who are menUonBd in the western cave inscrip¬ 
tions only, is another piece of evidence that supports our conclu¬ 
sion. Queen Nayaniko, wife of Siri-Salakam the third king of the 
dynasty, is the daughter of the Mflhnrathi Tranakayiro of the 
Ahgiya family. 

Numismatics tells the same story- The earliest known coins 
of the dynasty are two pieces, one of copper and the other of lead, 
bearing the legend ^Siri-Satasa’ Considering the angular ta, the 
absence of the over tb and the early form of sa, 

Hapson attributes these coins to SLri-Satakani of the Nkpeghat 
inscriptions.’® But the nailed heads of the ™ of the copper coin 
twalcB its attribution to a later king, perhaps No. 5 in the Matsya 
list, reasonable.’’ These coins were picked up in western India 
with which they are connected by their Malwa fabric, i.e., the 
Ujjain sjmibol, the standing man, the representation of a river with 
fishes swimming in it, which reminds us of the representation of 


34 tn line IL (EJ, Vcl. XX, p. 19) K. P. Jpyjwwnl reads 'nt« rtJa 
»(ani PflhuriufaTh- for ‘putM r&ia etc,' his earlier reading. tPithuri-da 
built by a farmer king). WhCe the upper aiu] lower limbs of tlie usu^ b 
of die insnipturti are not connected wilb each other, in the letter reed ns 
fl they are Mimecfed with each other even if the tree* on the stone 
can be token to reprerenl the lower curve. The curve ink™ as the upper 
TTwih i 5 iMuaJly h4- The letter may, therefore, be more cGrrectly read 

^ It is also highly Improbable that the Andhttidcia escaped the widely 
thrown net nf lOiiraVela’s ejcpcditiora, 

3Cs C[C. Andhraa nnd K^trapas, SfC,p p. 1. 

31 * The copper coin diflers from thfr Itad coin qIso in the r^presenta- 

Hbn of □ n™ standing. 
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river Bii^ on the coins of From vrestcni India 8 

coins bearing the legends (partly or fully) 'Rano SataJcoiTniisa.' 
The alphabetical characters of the legends seem to be later th an 
those of the Sata corns, but the elongated instead of the squat and 
rounded form of to on all the three coins, makes a very long inter¬ 
val impossible. 

Prof. Rapson brings into the list of early Satavahana coins, 
three coins coming from the .Andliradeia; according to him two of 

them boar the legends * (Ro) no {'-) Vint ^ and one, the legend 

[ Csho) ] Sodasa,® The former are enoeptionally large simAft 
coins “found in a deserted site at the village of Chlttala, in the 
Yemagudem Talook of the Godaveil District/’^® V, A, Smith attri* 
buted them provisionally to Siri-Yana Satakani (second century 
A.D.),*^ True, the incomplete and indistinct nature of the legends 
makes it impossible for us to rely on their palaeography for their 
date, but according to Eapson, their early date seems to be indi¬ 
cated by the fact that they are struck on one side only. We do 
not possess siiiififf coins of Sirt-Yana.“ It is doubtful whether these 
coins were issued by any member of the Satavahana dynasty. We 
have come across neither Satavahana names ending in Vira' or 
‘bira,' nor such unusually big Satavahana coins. The letter read 
as ni may well be read as b(t) or b(e). ‘Vira’ or 'bira’ strongly 
reminds us of king Khubiraka of the Bhat(ipro1u Imcriptinns.*^ 
Significantly enough he is there called the head of the Siihha 
group (fflhngolhlpffl pSttiukho}. On the coins the term ^TOno* 
comes after the personal name. It docs not do so on other coins 
while in the Bhalttprolu inscriptions ‘raja' comes after Khgbirako.*< 
The striker of these coins might presumably have belonged to this 
line of kings of the .4ndhradesa. But the distance between Bhaf^i- 


38 . 

39 , 

41. 

43. 


CuDJiijighiiin, CAI, p. IQO. 

Of), cit,, pp, 2, 23. 

Sir Welter EUiot, CSI, p. S3 n. 

ZDMG, 1S03, p. 625. 

On Uw Ollier hand, Utm coins ol VDsilhiputa saml Sirt-Pulumfivl 
and MHdharlpula Sakasena. have been plc&ed up in the Andhradeifl A 
sown aignet of fepi* to-uH discoi/cred among the Buddhist iHnaina of Amara- 
toH tias on it tho repreiimtotion of a lion wilh open mouth and raised left 
with the legend seritien in Brihaii d,arevle« 

of the 3rd century B,C, The lUm weiiM, Ihcrefore. seem to hav. ^ 
Buddhist origio.-ASR, ISOS-OS, p. 166. ” ^ 

43. El, Vol. n, pp. 328, vi| 329, ht. 

44. Op. eft, 
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prolu and the findspot of the coin casts some doubt on this identic 
hcation. 

On the strength of the early of da and the incomplete 
legend read as { (gha) ] Sadasa, Rapson attiibutes the third 
coin to MeghasvatL (Megha Satakar^), ninth in the ^latsya list 
(2nd or century B,C.) As the coin contains neither the 
full legends nor the upper part of the fmt letter^ we cannot be quite 
sure of Prof. Rapson's reading. The letter read as gka by Rapson 
might very well be read as mt; what appears as a vertical to the 
proper right is a scratch (compared to the central vertical), and 
does not start from the end of the horkontal. We might 
reconstruct the legend thus; (R(i)ri(o) ^Sadasa.'*® In inscriptions 
Sada alternates with Sata; and Sata, Soli and Sada (?) are abbrevia¬ 
tions of Sataka]^ (the Sanskrit form corresponding to it m Sata- 
karni). The striker of this coin might iherefore have been any 
one of the numerous Satakair^ls in the Pura^ic listr So far as 
epigraphical evidence alone is concernedt the coin may be ascribed 
to a period as late as the first century A.D.^ for da open to the loft 
occurs in some of the inscriptions of UgavadaU and some epigraphs 
from Amaravat! whichp on palaeographical considerations, have 
been assigned to the first century B-C+ or 

It will do well to bear in mind the remark of Bilblcr that *^thc 
contemporaneous employment of more advanced types and of more 

archaic ones will have to be explained...*.by a 

desire to select archaic and monumental forms for epigrapluc 
purposes and a failure to completely carry out this intentioiL^*® 
The type is not that of a horse as Rapson would describe it in the 
Catalogue,^^ but that of a bull whose hump and horns are visible ^ 
Coins of the bull type tentatively attributed by Rapsou to the 
Satavahana dynasty, come from western India, especially from 


45. According lo V. A. Siuitii, Saiigha Is No. 9 and Mc^iflSvSU Na, 18 
in the Mat^a liat (^MG, 1902, p* 859). The coin would sfcm to belong 
CO an early^ period in the history of the dynasty since the form of the 
ok^ra da h that found la the Nineghat Snseription and in the Nasilc inscrip¬ 
tion of Kffna RIjat far iiS the evidence from epigraphy is eoncelnJed+ 
this coin mfgh \ well be to the first osr seccod century B.C.** Rap-^ 

sun, opi dt.^ bowli. 

4R. In the Noneghat inscription of Catarapana Sitekanl we have thm 
for raiio. Liiders op. cit.. No- 1120. 

41* Noa. 36, 37i 3S and 49 in El, Vol. plate facing p, 272. 

4d« lA. xxxiii, Appendix, Ind. i^lac- p* 43. 

49, Op, dt.j p* 23. 
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Ujjain and Tho S&da coio is a squso^e piece bearing tbe 

Jmpress of a mimd die. CimzlLagham notes that some square coins 
with impressions made from round dies come from Ujjain and 
£ran.^^ It is hazardous to conclude on the provenance of a single 
coin tliat the early Satavalmnas ruled over" ihe Andhradcia. It is 
very probable that a coin of a Satavalmna king of the first century 
BU. or A.D. found its way from bis dominions in the western Dec- 
can into the Aiidhradesa in tbe wake of commerce^ 

The next group of coins found in the Andhradeia belong to 
Saka Ssda (Sa#?);^ the name is m abbreviated and corrupted 
form of Sakasena Satakai;)!. Sometimes in the inscriptions, for 
want of space or other reasons, titles and names are shortened^^ 
Metronymics appear on some coins whibt in others of the same 
kings they do not.^ So Sakasena Satakaip can be identified with 
Madh&ripula Sakasena Satakai^ of the Kauhiri inscriptions.^ As 
tbe ATtdfiradeia is not mentioned in the long record of Gotami 
Balasiri^ and as no com or imeription of Gotamiputa Satakam has 
been found in the Andhtudeia^ it is lugUy improbable that 
Madharlputa Sakasena preceded tbe former as Rapson would have 
it.^ Dr. Bhandarkar would place MndharTpuie Sakasena late in 
the Satavahajia series,® Rapson remarks; In the inscription 
(of Mi^hariputa Sakasena).the later form seems to 


Sc. JfciiL, pp. 5^56* 

51. Op, cil,, pp- D9r 100- 

52. At Giidiv^d^ and Amorivail; RapaoRp ciLp pp. 10-12. 

SS. Seine coins of Nahapomi (JBBRAS. XlGIlp pp. 13f0j co-idi cf Cada 
Satakam imd tbo h&d coios altributed to Siri-Sdtakaip of the 
iiLscriptiocf are instfioc^. 

54^ Kapron, ap. pp, 20-2t, 30^, 39-42. 

55. Pandit BhngwonlM Indraji idaiktidcd him with sivt) Sin-Sitaka^ 
Eucccssor pf Pu^umivl. He was probably led to it by hia rendinf Strlsetia 
for Sek^ita, This reading Lb Incorrect. (JBRRAS, VII, p. 407J. Eapepn 
remarks tbit (op. cit.* Intro, hotv) for “no identificaticti wilh 

a simibix name Dcciuring on other coins or fn inacriptioiis (of the SStnva^ 
banas) can be suggested.” If FTof. Rapson and Dr- BhandorJear (EHD, 3rd 
ed. p. ei> have embarked on an ocean of conjectures and doubtfully identi¬ 
fied Saka Soda of the coins with Madharh^uta Sokasena of the Kanheri 
inscriptions or tried to re&d the third letter os na fRepson. op. eif., p. H. 
No. 39), i± ia because they did not look upon Saka Sada as an abbreviated 
fomi. 

Efl. ViAo inira. 

57. Op cit,, Intro, xxvlii. 

53. After 202 A.D.| EHDp 3rd ed. p, 61. 
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occur in the nam^ while the earlier form is seen in other 
words,” It will be shown below that the alphabet of these mscrip- 
lions resembles that of a Kauherl inscription of Siri-Yima.^ Morc- 
QV^Yf the rather peculiar name Sakasena reminds us of the matri¬ 
monial alliance contracted with the ^iakas by a successor of Vasithl- 
puta sami Siri-Pi4™iavi Names ending in $enit are bCbne by the 
Western K^trapas of the line of Ca^tana.®^ We might not, there- 
fore^ be grudged the conjecture Ihat the peculiar name b a result 
of that matrimomal alliance.®^ Finally even according to Ropson's 
assumption* the earliest king who ruled over the Andfirodisa on 
numismatic evidence would be No* 21 in the Satavahana seriesl 

While discussing the inscriptious on the reverse of three coins 
of Siri-Yana from Aparwta, Kathiawar and Barodat Ropson re¬ 
marks that the reverse inseription is substantially the same as the 
obverse inscription^ but in a different dialect and written in a 
variety' of the Brahml alphabet which has not been found else¬ 
where and which approaches most nearly to that: of the Bbatdprolu 
inscriptious* “It seems reasonable to suppose,, then,'^ he concludes^ 
**that the two varieties of alphabet used in the Kbtna District were 
associated with the use of two different dialects (1) ^ ^«* * * *. *. the 
^Lenaprakrt' of Prof- Pischel*. .and (2) a local Pralq-ti per¬ 

haps containing Dr^jvidian elemeutSi peculiar to the Kistna Dis¬ 
trict. Traces of this latter dialect are probably to bo seen in 
certain Andhra names, such as rfafcu=Sakti; Hdia:=Sataj fie.; and 
its occurrence like that of the alphabet associated with it, on coins 
of SrI-Yajna struck in Western India must^ no doubt, be regarded 
as a reminiscence of the old home of the race in the Telugu countiy'j 
. * * . . So far as the alphabetical peculiarities are con- 

cernedt it seems that we now have a nearer analogy than the B]iat;ti- 
prolu ioscriptionst to the characters on the Siri^Yana coins. And 
this analogy is furnished by the inscription on the coin of (Hi)ru 
Hatakani found in Sopara and now to be seen in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay- And this coin is clearly modelled on 
K^trapa coinage. The peculiarities exhibited m Individual letters 
like Iwt and as by these qoina would thus appear to be a develop- 


m. ASWI, V* No. 15, 

SO. Thfi ^ bos its tall turned to the left and not to the 

right fts on the coins of Siri-Yfliia and VasithTputa Salakiu^; th* ha oE ihc 
coins very Hide reserEthloncc to the 

G1, A predecessor of Gotainipula Siri-Sitakaoi bears in the Pvrinic lisls 
a naiTte with -flenq ending: Purlodraseim- 
G2. Op. eif.j Intro, xCj xed. 
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ment that took place in western India, a development which does 
not Bcoin ta stand in any necessary or direct relation to the Bbatti- 
prolu alphabet The dialectical peculiarities exhibited by the 
legends of Siri-Yafia^s coins are the use of ha for sat and ^ for 
final The Bhatt^prolti inscriptions do not offer us a single 
instance of the use of ha for sck We cannotp therefore, be sure that 
we have in names like Haku^ Hila (the narocs of early Sata- 
v^anas) and Hiru-Hatakapii traces of a dialect peculiar to the 
Kr^na districL True in the use of ao for final sa, we seem to have 
a trace of the dialect, but this occurs only on the coins of Hiru- 

Hatakapi and Siri-Yana (second century A.D.) and not earlier. 
Considering the distance in time and space between Bhattipi*dlu 
and the Yana coinSp and the parallels we find for all other features 
shown hy these coins in those of the K§atrapas^ we may hesitate to 
accept the view that the use of for final sa is derived from the 
influence, direct or remote, of an eastern dialects I am not at 
present able to offer an explanation of this feature. 

Andlintdeia is rich in stupes some of %vliich date back to the 
third and second century ie., the Amaravati 

Stiipasf^ it is really strange that the^ stupes should not have con¬ 
tained coins of the early Saiavihana kings whilst some ol the later 
stupoSj or old stupas w^hieh were decorated and enlarged in the 
second century should have yielded us numerous coins of 

Vasithiputa sami Siri-Puluinavi and his successors, Le.+ siva Siri- 
Satakaiu, Rudra Satakarm, Siri-Yana Satakai^ and 

Kai^ba Sataka^.*^ 

The roost characteristic titles of the Andhra kings are the 
metronytoics. Metronymics seem to have been purely local. 
Gotiputa, Gagiputa and VasithJpyta (borne by a royal artisan) 
occur in the Smei, Barhut and Bhilsa (Malwa) stupa inscrip¬ 
tions of the second century B.C.^ In the Pitalkhora cave inscrip¬ 
tions of the second century B.C. the royal physician Maglla 
bears the title VachJputa <V5tsiputra) Metronymics like those 
borne by the Satavahanas are borne by their feudatories and 
officers in their inscriptions in the western DeccajL® In the 


£ 3 , El a p. 3 ^. 

B4. Rapmin, 0p, ctt., Ixsti. 

65. Rapson, op. pp- 
&S. Luders, Op. 630, 63T and 

Jfcid, Nm. 1119, 11&1-S3. 
m. Ibid., No$. 1083. IlOO and 1146. 
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numemus inscriptioiis m the ATidftrad^sa metronymics occur otily 
in three mscriptions of the second century AT>P In the 
Nagarjunikoii^a inscriptions the Ik^v^us and the high dignitaries 
of state under them, like the Mafidffllauflras and Makusenapatls^ 
bear metronymics derived from Vedic gotr(L$, It seems^ therefore, 
reasonable to suppose that the Sitavahanas had nothing to do with 
the Andhrade^ at fixst and that the practice of coupling metrony- 
mi(s with personal names became common there after the Sata- 
vahanas had ovemm it; that the practice was not native to the 
soil is shown by the fact that the successors o£ the Satavihanas in 
the ATidhradesa^ i.e.^ the kings of the Brhatphalayana gotra^ 
the Vaingeyakas, the Kandaras and the Vimukundins, do not 
assume metronymics. 

Many personal names, like alphabets and dialects, are local^^ 
The queen of the third king of the dynasty bears a name ending 
in ^anika' (a^ika) and names ending in *anaka^ and 'anlka" (fern) 
occur frequently in the vrestem cave inscriptlonsH The earliest 
known inscription in the eastern Deccan to mention a name with 
such an ending is the AmativaLI inscdption dated in the regnal 
years of VasithJputa sami SirbPujumavit the first inscription 
on this side of South India to mention a Satavahana king. Such 
names occur frequently in the Kagarjunikonda inscriptions. Names 
resembling ^Vediisiri* and + of the N^egh^t inscrip¬ 

tions occur m the Ku^ and Mahad cave inscriptions;’^ a name 
be ginnin g jji Bhayi (Bhoyabbuti) occurs in an unpublished Karla 
Inscriptioa. ^Skanda* which enters into the composition of the 
names of some of the early Satavahanas occurs in the Kuda, Karla 
and Nasik inscriptions of the first and second centuries AD. and 
in the eastern msciiptions only after the reign of Va^ithlputa ^mi 
Siri-Pu}umavi+ The Sadakara of a Kuda inscription'^ bears a 
striking resemblance to the surname Satakani or Sadakaqi. 

Thust all available epigraphic and numismatie evidence proves 
not only that undeniably the centre of gravity of the early Sata- 


69. Jbld.p Noa. 1248 and 1271. One of them (Gomdlpula) is quite unlike 
the metronymics- home b-y the SStavehonas, anotber is tim metronynuc borTt® 
by Fu^omavi, son of GolflmTputo Sid-Satakani; □ hecidicss statue from ihc 
AmsirnvAlI beflr:9 the inscription ' Gotnini ^ 

70* A giMLCc at ibc list ol names in the and the early 

western cave iDscrlptioTis is enough to prove the truth of thU statement, 

Tl, Nlyanika. 

72, Luders, op. citpj Koa. 1050, ICffS and L091# 

73. Ibid.. K*. 1054. 
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gaVinna powcT Ifly in ths wfistoni Deccaiij btil aJso tliat the 03rly 
Satavabanas did not rule aver the AfldJimdesttH 

Jain literature furnishes corroborative evidence in the same 
direction. In many versions of the KoIfllcdcarijaJcatJm Inejuditig 
the Long Anonymous Verajon* the Kalaka who changed the 
Paryu^d^ date is said to have gone to Prati^tlmna, the city of 
S^vahana™ and 'the ornament of the land of MaharSjtra.’ The 
evidence of this work is of course of doubtful value; hut it is 
adduced because it corroborates evidence from other sources, la 
Jain chronology the changing of the dale is put at SOS Vira era 
(«fj A.D.). The Satav5hanas as a political power pass out of 
history in the first quarter of the 3rd century A.D. It seems 
ferable to accept the account of Yugapradhana-svarupa” according 
to which it was Kalaka ! (died Vira era 376 or 171 B.C.) who 
changed the date, Kalaka III coming in to confirm the change 600 
years later. Then, the Satavihana king mentioned must have been 
ruling at Paithan during the first half of the second century 
B.C.T® 

An old ffofhfi taken from the Wiyukti (50 B.C.—^150 A-D.) and 
cited in the commentary on the Auosyalca SiitTia says that Bhanikac- 
cha is known for Paithana SalavSbana and NahavamL" Bhani- 
knccha, the Barygaza of the Peripliis, is modem Broach. Obviously 
the Nahav^a and Salavahana were contemporaries. Hie Sanskrit 
commentary on it axtracled in the AbliidhflTia Bajeadre^® m^^ 
them contemporaries. The name Nabavaija, corrupted into 
Narnvaha in Jinasena’s fferiwamso Pumana, is a variation of Nj^- 
pana.” The only Nahapana so far known to history, is Rajan 
Kjatrapa Nahapana of the Ksaharata w-ho dispossessed 

his Satavihana contemporary of a part of Maharastra and 
ApatSnta. The ‘ Naravel^ ’ of the Horivamfa Pura^ may imply 
not the existence of two or more NahapanaSj but Nahapana and his 


74. HemiLcandrn in hia grammar gives Saivauina as a Prnkn conceti* 
tion of SataWihaiva. 1, B, 211; Knlak^ryakotha, NomiHi Brown: p. L. 

75- Ibid., p. 7. 

T6. An inscriptian in. the Bhilsa Topes (2iid ecu, B. C.) mcntiong a 
bhikkhu by name Pathhana. Bhftao Topes, p. 235, No. 145. 

T7. JBORS, 1900, p. 290, 

TS, IMA, pp. Zfll-293. 

79, For iostances of the use of r« for pa see PiseheFs Gram, de-r Pre, 
Spra„ See. 144, 

80 . The Mambones of the FaHpIus. 
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descendants. The old theory that dates in Ui^vadita's (governor 
under Kahapana) inscription^* and the Junnai inscription of 
Ayama, a minister of Nahapana,^ must be referred to the Saka 
era is to be abandoned in favour of the theory that they are dated 
either in the regnal years of Nabap^a or in an era starting from 
the end of the first century B.C. The capital of the Satavahanas in 
the first century A.D. would, therefore, seem to have been 
Faithan. 

The theory of a second eastern capital of the Satavihanas also 
rests upon unsafe foxmdations. *nie only source of the assertion 
made by many writers that the capital of the early Satavahanas was 
Dhannakataka, is the conjecture of Dr, Bhandarkar that the com¬ 
pound Dfwiiiafec/csomanefti in Nasik No, 3*® may be taken as 
Ohanokatasd^nineht.^ Obsessed by the improven and improbable 
theory of the conjoint rule of Golamiputa Satakajji®* and Vasi^hl- 
puta Siri-Fujumavi, and taking for granted that the donation record¬ 
ed in the beginning of Naaik No. 3 is ideafical with that recorded 
in Balasiri's Inscription, Dr. Bhandarkar says® that Dhanakatasanu 
[lord of Dhanakata(ka)] is a title of Gotamiputa Satakajji and 
reads Benaka(akasami of N^ik No, 4 as Dhanaka^akasami,® 

In his valuable paper on the NSsik inscriptions Eknile Senart 
bag pointed out the orthographical objection to the identification of 
Dhanakata with Dhannakataka (equivalent to or near modem 
Dharat^ot) of the Amaravatl inscriptions. Considering the gene¬ 
ral sii^arity of b and dli, he would read Benika(a for Dhana- 
kata.® D. H. Bhandarkar, however, does not agree with 
Senart. He says:®—*’What is read as Dhanakata can 


fiL El, Val. Vra, Nipik, Nv- 12. 

82. ASWl, VoL IV, p- 103, No. 11. 

83. Vide (tifTB., El. Vol. VUI, BS, t. I. 2; dated In the regnal years of 
Pulumavi 

84. EHD, p. 3^. n* 13; is mentSoned in two AmBrlvatJ in- 

BCTT^ (El, VoL XV* Nos. 4 finj^ 5, pp, 362-63> as a markcUtown (nigamfl) 
only. Ptotonty mentions Fitiindm (Hk. VR, Cbap. I, sec. 93) und not Dhsn- 
nalcn t-ilra 38 the capJtsl ol the Maisilii region. The earliest lotion of 
Dhennekniaka as ihe heEKUiuarters of a district is In the Ukyldav^u plates; 
also ASSI, Vol. I, No. S3, Dh 4 thiiaf«t|iafto. 

85. JRAS, 1938, pp. 644-650, 

86. Op. ctt., p. 30. 

81, Transact. Second. Lend. OongT. Ori., p. 349. 

86. Op. rit., p. 68. 
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also be read as Dhaamakata (Dkannakata) ; and as, in 
Nasik imeriptions n is used insteati of n (compare e.g+j 
of ihe same Nasik inscriplion), Dhamnakata can very well be taken 
to be equivalent to Dhamnakataka. Sir Rh G, Bbandaxkar^s view, 
therefore, still stands incoatrovertible**^ To draw a parallel 
between the change of no in a Pr^qi word into no Ln its Sanskrit 
equivalent (fijndpaifiiti) and the d^iange of fla into no m different 
forms of a PraJcft word is misleading. Moreover^ the literary Pali 
form, which ooenra in the Nasik inseription also^ is ' atwipayctti ^ and 
not ‘ dnapoj/ati ^ The instance cited by D, R. Bha n da r kar is one of 
the xise of fiu for na?^ There is not one clear instance of used 
for lift in Prakft, The only instance cited by Pischel is one of the 
change of into etna, (mM becomes rficiim, racino and rocini) 
and thi^ is not relevant to the point at issue^®^ In the Mayidavolu 
plated edited after Fischers Prakft Grammar was published®® we 
have the word '^ano* (aaao) the literaTy Pali form of which is 
^ anna ^ no support can be derived from this inscrlptilm for 
Bhandarkar's position regarding Dhanhakataka because the Mayi- 
davolu grant comes much later and from an altogether different 
area.^ 

Ohanakatasami could not have been the title of Golamiputa 
Siii-S^takaj^, for neither was he reigning when Nasik Nos, 2 and 3 
were incised, nor are the donations recorded in the two inscriptions 
identical j No* 2 records a non^fHeial grant and No, 3 an official 
granL*® Finally the reading Dhunoknfiisurtuyehi must be aban¬ 
doned for Biihler‘s and Senart's reading DJianakafMaowiiieJit- 
Thus the title “ Ijord of Dhanakataka is hypotheticaL 

V. A, Smithes and J, Burgess'* theory that Sn-K^u|am was the 
capital of the early Stitavahanas is based on a passage in the Tri^ 
ImganusdsaiiUTn, translated and quoted by Campbell in his 


dO. We a paralkl in the NOneghAt ins. of Catarapima Satakanl 

{ram for rano>* 

31, Op, dL, Sk, 23fT, p, 161, 

9Z. El, VoL VI* pi>, 64-89. 

33, The pkte^ wore, hawever, discovered a yea? before the book 
published. 

M, M Jtflpmar No, W, (ASWI^ VoL IV, Pi. XLIX) we Imve DhiSmnilca- 
tcnlya not DhdTiika«nhj4. 

95, Fot a detaded dLacUsslon of ihcw points^ vide infm, 

96- Em. 2nd edn* p. 194; ASSI, Vol, !, pp. 3-4, The way in whidL firi* 
Kakulflm is marked on the map appended to the CaUiogue of ItidisD CainG in 
ihfr Rritisfa Museum that ^psoo favours their vinw« 
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Telugti Granunar.” The thick fog of legendary matter 
in the passage will be apparent to any reader. Andhra 
Vi?iju, son of the first Andhra monarch Sueandra (Simuka of the 
second century B.C.), is said in the same work to have been a patron 
of the first Teltigu Grammarian Kanva.®^ We know that Telugu was 
in the course of foitialion in the fifth century A.D.i from the dis¬ 
tinctly Telugu suffix in a Vi^ijukundin record-^ AtharvapaeSrya 
quotes from the Vdlmiki Sutras on Prikrt, and it has been show& 
that the Sutras were composed by Trivihramait® who according to 
Dr. Hultasch must have lived between the hvelfth and fifteenth 
centuries A-D.»®^ The testimony of a writer removed from the 
early Satavahanas by more centuries than we are from him should 
not have been made the basis of such a categorical statement. 

The old theory has another weak lirdt. The attempts of Rapson 
and V. A. Smith to bring the epigraphie and numismatic evidence 
in line 'with the Purlimc testimony, have led them to postulate a 
rapid expansion of the SatavShana empire from the lower Godavari 
and valleys, as far as Nasik before the end of Ka^^’s 

reign, that is to say, within 20 years,^®* Yet Simuka and Kanha 
in whom the Washington and the Napoleon are combined, are men¬ 
tioned in very short insianptions only and no deed whatever of 
theirs is recorded. If tho|- did in fact eng^e in wars of extensive 
conquest the vast military operations would have necessitated large 
issues of coins. Not a single coin of Simuka or Kapha has been 
picked up in the western Deccan or in the Andhrsdesa, Not even 
a Candragupta Maurj’a could have accomplished the feat of liberat¬ 
ing a people and building up, in such a ^ort period, a huge and 
well organised empire, that withstood the shocks from the Sakas 
for a long period. Such a rapid expansion is not known to any 
period of South Indian History, Expansion from the plains over 
the tableland and the mountainous regions presents far greater diffi- 


97. Intro, p, ii. 

ga. Poolnote (InfrMluction vUl) "He wba speaks irreverently of my 
Gramituir hry the command of Andhra VSshnoo shall be con^dcred 

as tutihy ol Irreverence to his priest** 
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culties than expansion from the mountainous regions over the 
plains.^^ With a powetful and jealous neighbour in KaJihga, which 
would seem to have thrown ofF the Mauryan yoke along with the 
Satavnhenas, a westward exparksion would well nigh have been 
impossible. The inventive genius of the historian has not only 
painted the glories of Simuka and Kanha whom Inscriptions and 
literature agree to treat in a singularly unimpressive mannorj but 
also brought about a travesty of justice In so far as the achieve* 
merits of great conquerors like Gotamiputa Satokani and some 
of his predecessors like Satakani I have been fathered upon dim 
, figures in history. 

True, Satakanl I, the third king of the Hne^ is called 'Oakhiim- 
pathspatL"^®^ But Dakhbiapathn is an ambiguotis term. In its 
widest sense it Includes the whole of the Peninsula south of the 
Vindhyas; sinco a passage in the V^j/u Ptirn^ excludes the Nar¬ 
mada and the Tapti valleys**^ the term seems to have been u^ed 
In a narrow sense, then, as now. To go to an earlier work than 
the Puranas, the author of the Peripltu (fi.Tst century A.D.) men¬ 
tions the market-towns of the Dachinahades separately from the 
market-towns of Damlrica, mistakenly called by him Limyrike, i.e.p 
the extreme south of the Peninsula Including particularly the Cem, 
Cola and P5ndya countries.^*® The extreme south is likewise ex¬ 
cluded. Since the Malsolos of Ptolemy is most probably the 
and since the Maisdlia of Ptolemy is the Masalia of the 
Periplus, Masallo would seem to be the name of the lovfer 
Godavari region+ Le,j the Andhrade^. The author of the PeHptits 
says that this region was studded wnth centres of trade and indus- 
Yet aU the market-towns (of which Paithan and Tagara 
identified with modern Junnar are the most important) of the 
Dachlnabadcs mentioned in the Peripliis are in the western Dec- 
can™ TTius It is clear that the Dachinabadcs of the Perfplua 
excludes the extreme east and south of the pemnsula.^^* 


103. Md&rs, op. dt., Nos+ 1112 atvd 1114+ 

104. ASWT, Vd. V. p. m, H. LI. 

105. Cb^p. Vers# 1P4. Biblinthec;^ Jmllca «L 
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107, Yide tupru. 

loft. Schofif, op. eSLt Sec. 62. 

109. tbid. Stec. 51, S2, and 53. 
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Even those who have propoimded the theory of western origin 
of Sitavahana power have failed to correlate properly the Puranic 
mth eplgraphic and numismatic evidence. Relying upon a passage 
Ln tlie AitciTeya which speaks of the Andhras as living 

on the fringes of Aryan tivilisatiotip*^^ Rlr. P. T. Srinivasa Ayyan- 
gar places the Andhras in the Vindhyan regions.*^ But we do not 
know the exact limits of Aryan civilisation in those days. It ha^ 
been proved beyond doubt that the ancient home of the Andhras 
then as now was the lower velleys of the Godavari and the 
His theory of xvestem origins of Satavahazm power^ not accom¬ 
panied by argumentSf looks like a shot In the air. 

Sukthankar cuts the Gordian knot by challenging the Andhi a 
affinities of the Sata\’^anas.^^ According to him hi the whole 
range of epigraphic records, the Satav^anas are nowhere called 
Andhras. Th^ passages from Greek authors which mention the 
Andhra counlry and people contain no reference to the Sata- 
v^anas while those in which certain Satav^ana kings are men¬ 
tioned have nothing to say about the Andhras, The hopeless con¬ 
fusion of the Puronas makes their evidence worthJess,^^^ 

All these objections would vanish if the available pieces of 
evidence are properly weighed. Sukthankar treats ^AndAra- 
bhrfya* as u Tfliparttsfl compound (Servants of the Andhras) 
'having regard to the parallel phrase jSunffabJiriyii applied to the 
Kauvas/ The Purijniic words ^Atw!brajdtT?fah’ and 
fflfo hhrtydh SuiarmdriaA prasahya fnm* (Matsya) exclude the gram¬ 
matical construction adopted by Sukthankar. The compound sbouldT 
therefore, he treated as a KarnuidJidra^jfa onCt in which case it 
would mean ‘Andhra Servants * Then the Satavahanas could have 
been Andhras and Andhrabhiiyas, Satavihona is a family or a 
dynastic name while Andhra is a tribal name {AiidhTajdft), In an 
inscription we have the expression Sdeavdhetna in Prakrt 


in. Fifdf mpra. 

112. lA, 1913, pp. 2ft 
m. Op. ci£. 
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Tcuta' essentially jaaeans "family.The tenti on the other 
hand means 'caste or tribe.' That the terms SataTOhana and 
Andhra are not identical is shown by the fact that in the grants of 
PallaT^^ Siva^Skandavatman Satahanwattha (Satavahani-rattha) 
and Athdhapatha (Andhrapatha) are the names given to two 
provinces. No wonder then that the inscriptions vrhich give the 
dynastic name considered the mention of the tribal name super- 
fiuous.^^® In the Fallava Kadamba and Cidukya records the dy* 
naatie appellation only is given and if literary' evidence ahoidd 
throw some light upon their tribal connections no one wmuld 
challenge them by saying that such connefCtions are unknown to 
epigraphic records. As for the Greek writers* Megasthenes docs 
not mention the dynastic uame of the Magadhan, KaUhganr and 
Andhra kings. Ptolemy mentions Polemaios (Vasithiputa saml 
Siri-Pulumavi of ihe records) of Pailhon, but does not give us his 
dsmastic name. Are we to hold that he did not belong to the 
Satavahana fcuk* ? 

It will not do to ignore the Puranic testimony to the ejttcnt 
to which Sukthankiir has done. No doubt tlie Puranas have to 
ans^ver charges of defective chronologyp incomplete lists of kings, 
corruption in names and different readings of the same passage 
in different manuscripts. Most of these defects are a result not of 
ignorance of facts on the part of Puranic writers but of misreading 
of manuscripts and bad copying; Pargiter thinks that the corrup¬ 
tion in names must have cscciured in the Sanskritiiation of Prakri 
names.^^^ The earliest Purina, the Bhani^ryap from which the 
Mafs^a, Bhagat?afa and Vimu derive their account Sonskri- 

tized earlier metrical accounts in literal^ Pr^krt^ the dynastic 
portion terminates with the doAvnfall of the Andhras and the rise 


116. Iti the Jyrohacaifurn^ DhawiTnapadam, the Five Jatakus and Ktiddhaka- 

it Is used In this Bense only. In the ins, of Kakusdia^^armiinp 
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of their servants. The Vdyut BmkmdJ^da, Vl^u and Bjiagauafa 
carry the narrative to the rise of the Guptas, but are silent about 
the whirlwind campaigoB of Samudragupta, Pargiter notes^» that 
between 325-340 A.D. the accounts were revised twice. The 
Purainias were^ therefore^ redacted at a time when the SatavAhana 
dominion in South India was a thing of the immediate pash 
Pargiter has shown that there is ^ indication that a compilation 
was begun in the latter part of the second century A+D« in SirL- 
Yana's reign, for five manuscripts of the Matsy^, of which three 
appear to be independent,^^ speak of him as reigning in his ninth 
or tenth year. The nearness of the Puranas to the Satavahanas 
makes their testimony about their tribal affinities iinquestionahle,^-^ 

Having cut himself from the old moorings of Pur^c testi¬ 
mony, Mr. Suklhankar seeks to locate the habitat of the Sata- 
■vatumas in the niodeni Bellar^i^ Districth The only source of his 
ass^ertion Is the temns * SdtaudhnniJtdftt * and Sstdkcni-rattJiii 
(Sdtavdham-raitha) occurring in ir^criptions commg from the 
ftiriJiTI compass of the Bellary District,^^ On the analogy of in¬ 
habitants lending their names to coimlries, he looks upon Sata^ 
vahani-hara corresponding to the modem Bellary Dii^trict and per* 
haps neighhourhood as the original hahitat of the Satavahanas.i' 


120, J&id.i pp. xiil, c 

121. Ibid., p. 42, n, S. 

122, While Sukthankar aceoses the PuHb^aa of calling AtidhrHbhftifiis 

{B^rvants of ihe An<iiites> AndhraSH Cbatidhun sUEfiftsts ihat tW namo 

Andhra *^probayy c&mp to be ujipUs^d to the kings In Later liniw when they 
lost their norlhcm and wcfitem pcascsaions and became purely an Andhra 
power geverning the territory at the mouth of the river K^ishnji {FfiL His. 
oi fndin. p. 280). Satavahana rule over the Andhradesa lasted lor three 
quarters d a century. Sami Sirl-Yana^ No. 27 in ibfl Matsya list, ruled 
over the westena DeceaQi The Satavahanas wouid seem to Havft become a 
pureJy eaatem power only a few decades before their fell* It has been shown 
Omt a ccmpllaaoii of the Puranas was bofiim in Siri-Yana’s reign, st a time 
when the Satov^anas were a western as well as an eastern power. 

123. The Myakadool Inscdptipa and the Hlra-Ha^Bga!|i plates. Myaka^^ 
doni is a village In the Adoni laJiik oi the BeHory Dt. 

Hemacandra gives Salahanji and SaJavahana as vaHalions of Salavahana 
{Piscbel. op. ctf.,). Trtie^ ol?ayn (Hira-Ha^agallJ plates) and td^ra (Cakrat- 
tha) denote iwoietijnes a kingdom. But in the UruviipalU grant Mondari?tra 
Is referred to at the end as a vffoya (lA^ Vol. V, p. Si t. U. ITt 28). 
KQdurahara of the Konda^i-^ grant la called Kudiahara^-visaya in the 
Valhgeyaka grants and Kudf^a-vi^aya iii soine Eesleni C^ukya gron^+ 
Therefore Satavahaiui 'flhanip* Pallava and Vamgeyaka piMyn would 

denote the same territorial dJviaion— not biEger than a modfim district. 
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If Satav^bani-bAra the starting point of Sltavahana power^ 
why are not inscriptiDns of the early Satavabanas found in this 
territory? Worse stilly only an mscription of the last king the 
line is found here;^ and Siikthankar bases his conclusions on 
the proveziance of biscriptionsi He gives instances of provinces 
getting their names from their early inbahitants. But the term 
in question is an instance of a dynasty lending its name to a part 
of the kingdom and not of a people lending theii- name to the 
whole kingdom.^^ 

r 

We are prepared to say with Mr. Suktbankar that the pro¬ 
vince must have been so called on account of “some intimate con¬ 
nection " betiveen llie land and the dynasty. A tentative solution 
may be proposed that under the later SatavabanaSp a town in Sata- 
vahaiii-h5ra became the seat of their capital which Hvould have 
been shifted to the east after the conquest of their western terri¬ 
tories by the Western K^tropas. True, during the reign of the 
last kingp the province is under a MabSsenapaUn^^ Instances of the 
headquarters of a district lending its name to the district are nume¬ 
rous, e.fip., Govadhana, Qovadhanab^ (Lliders, Li$t No* 1124) n 
Kudum, Kudiirahara (No. 132S); PatitbairLa and Patltbiu^^palha 
(No. 988) and Dhahnaka^aka and the kingdom of To-na-kle-tse-kia 
which may be considered as the Chinese representative of 
Dhohhakataka. In the T^gunda inscription of Kaktisthaymman, 
the capital of the Pallavas is called Pallavapuii. Kandarapura at 
which Mah^ja DaitK>daravarmmi of the Ananda gotra is said to 
have Tilled^ must have received its name from that prince Kan- 
darar who is mentioned as an ancestor of Aitivmman,*^®* The 
Anandas and the Pallavas axe not for removed from the Sata- 
vahanas. The capital of the Satavahanas might have been called 
Satavahanapura or Satavahanipuja and the district in which it was 
situated, Satavahani-h^a the PaLtavas might have continued 
the name. 


124. Th^ Myikadoni inscripUDD of Piijiimivip 

125. Paricnclklag^ Lb Indiiied to mflko C5ja the name, Uke 

tiifl Pindya and CerSp ol a n.diiig (amily at dao of Irnmomariol antLquity end 
renown.'^ VaL p. 21. CdjamaiidaFw would tboo be an instance 

of a temtorial dfsigmUon fonnod on d dynastic name. It is not, tumever, 
an innuice d ft part of a kingdom goitUig its tiaine from the dynasty to the 
«xdiidon of the other piirtfi, 

12^. The Myikadonj tnscriplton of Ptijuniivi. 

127. El. Vd. XVIL p. 32S. 

128. lA, Vol* DC. pp> 102-103. 

12S. d the type co^ducied at Nigirjunikoiiidii may bring to 
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Now the Purple, epigraphic and numismatic evidence can be 
correlated in a way difEerent from those so far conaidered- The 
term Andhrabhrtya, ‘Andhra Servant’ gives the due. Will the 
facts of Satavahana history make it improbable that the Sata- 
vahanas, undoubtedly Andhras by tribal connections, rvere high 
oBicers of slate under the Mauryas Uke the Kanvas, called the ser- 
vanta of the Sungas ? True, the Andhra territory while acknow¬ 
ledging Mauryan suzerainty enjoyed some independence unlike 
the 'King's Dominions.’ This semi-independence need not have 
been a bar to the Andhras (of the ruling family) accepting offices 
under the suzerein. In Asoka's edicts, Yavanas are politically 
classed with the Andhras;i» and we find a Yavana serving as gover¬ 
nor vmder Asoka.*®^ 

Tt may still seem impossible to ascertain how these Servant 
Andhras' of the eastern Deccan drifted into the western Deccan. 
Asoka’s edicts and the Gimar inscription of Rudradaman form 
links in the chain of evidence, and suggest that the Mauryan domi¬ 
nion in South India was the medium through which Ihb drift 
took place. In Asoka's edicts the Yavanas are placed with the 
GSndharas and Kambojas in the norlh-west, and still Sur^tra was 
governed by a Yavana king for Asoka. Indian History offers us 
many clear instances of dynastic drifts like the Maurj-as of Konkan, 
the Guptas or Guttas of Guttal and the Cojas of Renapdu. In the 
reign of Pulakesin H "in the Kohkapas. the watery stores of the 
pools which were the Mauryas were quickly ejected by t^ great 
wave which was Ca^tdadanda, who acted at his command.””* A 
prince, Dhavala, of the Maurya lineage is mentioned in the Kanasw^a 
inscription of A.D. 738-739, in the Kotah State, Rajaputana.”^ ^ 
an inscription of Vaghli hi the Khandesh District dated 6. 9&1, 
princes of the Maurya dan, the original home of which is^d to 
have been the city of Valabhl in Surastra, are mentioned.^ Tne 
Guttas of the twelfth century A.D. with their capital at Guttavo^al, 
which may be safely identified with the modern Guttal in the Karaji 
taluq of the Dharwar District (where all their records are found), 


light die remaiiu oI the capital in the Belkry Dt. or ifs msighbourhMrf. In 
the Adotii tMuq them is ft viUftfie railed Sltanunj. 

130. RE. xm. 

iai Hu; fttmaf fais. of RudraditeftOi El, Vd, p. 15. 1. I- a- 
133, The AOiole inscriptioii of Pulakesin H, lA. VIH. p 

133. Ibid., XDC, p. 5e. 

134, £1. Vol. n, pp. 220 

U-A.—4 
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trace their descent to C&ndragupta through a Tilcramadityo who 
B ^e^ed as a king of Ujiain. The earliest Talugu records 
(eighth century AJD.) from the Cuddapah District in cluding the 
J^cpajlu plates of Punyakumara. have brought to light a fine of 
kinp claiming descent, who had however their dominion in 
PalJava territoryThe Velurpalayam plates give us the clue'^^a 
there the PaUava Simhavisnu is said to have “seized the country 
of the Colas embellishfid by the daughter of Kavera whose orna¬ 
ments are the forests of the paddy (fields) and where (are found) 
bnlhant groves of areca," When the power of the Colas fell to a 
tow ebb and Simhavisju's sway extended over the Coja country, 
the scions of the eclipsed Cola dynasty must have sought service 
under their conqueror and so moved up north,Epigraphical 
records from the Maddaguri taluq of the Tumkur District refer to 
a certain Dhanamjaya Eiiga, a Co|a. The Colas of the Tumkiir 
District may have been of a common stock with the Colas of 
Wenmjdu among whom we have a Dhanariijayavannan The drift 
of *0 Maur^ from Magadha to Konkan, Khandesh and Rajpulana 
and of the Guptas (Guttas) from the north to Guttal may lie ex' 
pj^cd in the same manner. Even as late as the sixteenth century 
Cola chiefs with traditionary descent from Karikala are (bund 
as viceroys under Vijayanagara nders-i® The instances so far 
cjt^ support the theory that in the days of tribulation and rather 
obscure e^tence under their Mauryau suzerains, scions of the 
Andhrade^ might have passed into the service 

western Deccan as 
appellation Andhrabhrtya, 

A fragment of Rock Edict VHI discovered at Sup5ra>« makes it 
certain mt a part of the western Deccan wasCldeJ to ^ 

lh.m d»sMndaiit» would bm fomid 

to Ho M of Hoi, hirH whioh woo fo, owy, W H Ho^^ 


tiBEiies in Pdllava genealogy. ^tritang waenihlajice Cn some 

138. 380 of 1304 

133 ARE. IMS, p. 112. 

I4d. CU, Vol. I. 
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their adoption. It is possible that in some such manner Slmiika, 
an Andhra, might have started the political power of the dynasty. 
But at present we have no evidence in favour of this conjecture. 

For all that we know, the ancestors of the Satavahanas of the ^ 
western Deccan might not have belonged to any royal family in 
the Andhrade^. They might have been nobles or fortune hunters 
who readily passed into the service of the Mauryan suzerains and 
so moved up to western Deccan. 

If the Jain legends which mention Paithan as the capital of the 
first Satavahana king may be believed, it would seem to be the 
starting-point of the Satavahana power. The close association of 
the Satavahanas with Mahcrathis (matrimoniai alliance) and the 
office of Mahdrafhi show the extent to which Simuka enlisted the 
support of the powerful Rathlkas of the west. This reminds one 
of the Cutu-Pallava matrimonial alliance which would seem to 
have, in the same measure* contributed to Pallava ascendancy in 
the south (later Pallava inscriptions mention a Cuta-Pallava as 
the founder of the dynasty). If the Purajriic ^bhftyih* and 

are correct, it would seem that Simuka was also helped 
by a number of faithful Andhras who like bis ancestors had moved 
up to the western Deccan. The early Satavahanes seem to have 
been engaged in the first instance in the conquest of Mahara^tra 
north and south, Malwa and the modem Central Provinces. 
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THE EARLY SATAVAHANAS 
T?te point 

Relying upon the supposed date in the Maurj'a era in the 
Hatluguthpba inscription of Kharavela,’ and looking upon Khara- 
vela as the third member of the Cedi dynasty of Kalihge^ like Sirl- 
Satakani of the Satavahana dynasty, Rapson would place the 
beginnings of the dynaaty (170 B.C. + 41, j.e.. Simuka 23, KanKn 
18) somewhere between 220 and 211 B.C.^ The chronological 
arr an g emen ts adopted here would place Simuka 334 years* before 
150 AJ>^ Le. 234 B.C» ITiough an edict later than Rock Eidict Vlll 
dated in the tenth year of Asoka^ has not been foimd in western 
Deccan,® it is improbable that Asoka’s reign witnessed a break-up 
of the empire; and Asoka's death would seem to have taken place 
» somewhere between. 230 and 232 B.C.^ The same conclusion can 
be arrived at in another way. As Pergiter has pointed out," the 


1 . Messrs. K. D, Bancrjl and K. rventnrk: (El. Vol, XX. 

p, 74 J "It has been prtmd by repeated exjumbatJans of llie rwk that tliere is 
DO dote in ihe Mstiiya era..as supposed by Bbeitwanlai Indraji luul («a-_ 
selves fotmerly.'' 111 ? inscription reads "ifurivo Kflla vwItEnatn m copallil 
.Adt 0 B-c 4 itilra(m) hirtynm vpddovoij" 'causes to be completed the 11 Angis 
of the G 4 Icttei^ wfaicb bad becccne lost (or frogmenUry) with the time of 
the Maurysis,' 


2, Vrddherojti and fCfsmardja like BTitk^reje are epithets applied to 
King Rhersvebi, and not the names of hla father and grendfethcr ressee- 
lively as suggesied hy Rapson. (CIC. ^tndhrej and Western KfatwpJ^ 
JcviliJ. The test has ■Khemarfijo ttt t^o^hoTiJd « BhikhuraU •« Dharmarajd 
p^mt(o) StmaiCu) anubhaeste kolaTtanl., ..mjari Yasiifcals oittisrfto uwha- 
vijojto fidjd Kharetieio efri' El, Vo], XX. p, 80. 

3- Op. eft. 


i. It would be shown below tbal givasfcanda of the Parnnm fUii M 
in t^ Jist} wee ^ kina defeated by Rudredanum twice before ISO A.D 

5- IDtH year after Jiia cotroatiani, 

6. A fragment lotm4 ot Sap^. 

7. The Ptir^i^stateineiilB would pla* an interval rf 49 betw«m 

Jc acre«,ons of Candragopta and Asoka. According to V. A 
scheme of chronology, Candragupia began to reign in 3 Z!- 2 i a C a 1 ^ 
would have ascended the throne In 272 B C he fs «iirf t,. 1. . , AsoJen 

»d w hb .;u=il ™w » 

8. The Pura«o T«t 0/ the Oysartfes 0/ the KoTl Aye. p. 37. 
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Purine total of the Individuai reigns (o£ the SataYahana kings) 
excluding 24-a, is only 442% years even if we take the longest 
periods, where there is a difference. But the whole duration is 
said to have been 460 in the Mat^ya, tliough it is given as 411 in 
Fdyu^ The addilion of Sataknr^ mentioned in e Vdyu only would 
increase its total to 440* It would therefore appear, that the 
total 442% years has much to be said in its favour, Ttie end of 
the Satav^ana dynasty cannot be placed earlier than 207 
and 442% years hefore 20T A,D. would give us the same 234 

Founder of the dynasty: Sintra 

As the Pur^as speak of 'Simuka Satavahana Sirlmato" as' 
simply "Sihik<^ 'ndkrah su jd%cil!‘ before the coup d*etaU and as 


9f Ths SntHvuhEiiuis ruled for 55 years after 150 A.D. 

10. The Purunas pkc:e the S4tava]mnaa after the Kanves:, (Mauryas 

130, Sungaa ll£ anH KMVfls 45) 25 B.C. The Puriraa treat contemporary 
dynasties fia aticeesslve. They say that IS SaJeas (Weatem K^trapas) came 
after the Satavohanasr Some of the Western K^trap^ of the Castena line 
were eerteinly oontemporariea of the later Sitavihanaa aa Inscriptions^ eolns 
and PtoIemy^s atatematit wouM show^ It is not possible under the Puri^t^c 
Echeme to place GHutBmTputra Satokarni end Fulumavi who certainly 
|kreceded RudradSman of the Glmfir jnsciiptlon of 150 A.n., aher that 
date: for does not Ptolemy call Co^^ana the grejidfather of Rudradamarif 
a contemponiry of Pulumlvll 

In the memoira of the Arehoeolof^cal Survey of India^ No. 1, Dates of 
Yoftve fiaaerfjTiicma from Sdact, R. Chanda argues on palaeographica.1 
grounds that the earhest votive inscr^tiona are later than Aseka's end 
Heliodoros' nucriptjDns by a century, Bad that the Siri-SfJtahajpi Lnsertp- 
tiou belangi to the later groups which he Bsaigns to the period between 
75 and 20 B.C. He IdentLSefl the Siri-Satakojrii of the BMict fnscriptfmi with 
No. 6 in the Ime. No. 6 hi the Hue,, according to iho chronDloglca] scheme 
adopted here, belongs to the years between 180 and ITO B-C, There Is 
no reason why he should not be one of the numerous SStaknmis: found In 
the Pur^c llste after Ho. 

A eomparaUve study of ibe palaeography of the Nineghat and Bhilsa 
Inscriptions enables us to reject the view of BUhlcr that the Satokanis of tho 
two insetiptions are idimtlcal. Hhllsa oa with the shortev ne^ and rounded 
body, the more ornate Bhiba { sign^ the ksa angular ta with the vertical at 
the «ntre and the da with Ute more rounded hadt than the Nlpcghnt inscrip- 
llon, Efamp the H hTi<5 Irtscniitlon as one later Ihan the Naneghlt Inscrlptlcm. 

The Bhilsi Tope Inscriptioii under nefeTenco ia carved on the bas-relJaf 
of a tomnd in the middle of the Upper rachitrave of the Soutii Gateway. 
It records the donation of a Vasithipntra Ao^nda, the foreman of the arti¬ 
sans of Ebri-SStakonj. The plates published in the JQORS, 1&I7, make It 
clear that VasI^Tputra b the metrunymte not of the Jdng but of the arti¬ 
san. For Rapson's view, op. oit., sdvH, 
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'Haja Simuta' after it« it is certain ttat he was the founder of the 
dynasty. But as his brother Kai^a is also said ta hove belonged 
to the Satavahana Simuha could not hove given the name 

of the dynasty. 'Hien who gave the name to the di-nasty ? The 
■ question cannot at present be satisfactorily answered. 

The meaning of ^Sitavahana* is as obscure as those of 'Calu- 
kya,’ ‘Pallava’ and ‘Vakafaka.’ For one thing the name is not 
Satevahana as Hapson would have Jinaprabhasuri, a Jain 

monk of the fourteenth century A.D., derives the word thus; 
^SaneterdamrtJiatv&t lofcaih Sotauahono ifi uypadeiBm lambfcitnk/ 
i.e, people call him Satavahana, because (the verb) 'sonofF signi¬ 
fies 'to give' and hence one by whom were given (sfitdni) con¬ 
veyances (oa^anfni) was called Satavahana,’* Another deriva'- 
tion of the name is given in the Kctltdsa'ritsifrare which explains 
it ^ meaning ‘he who rode a named Sata (in the form of 

a lion)'.« These fanciful explanations show that the ortgiu of 
the term was forgotten long before the fourteenth century. Recent¬ 
ly M. Prayluski has given us an equally fanciful explanation.’^ 


a . FargEter; op. cit, p. 38. 

« ^various readings: Motspti generally d 

m. Swdhnht e Mt. fijsuka; # Fiipti Cismnko; Vt? 9 u ^iprofee; j pi,. fiudlirB. 

ccord^ to P^ter (op. cff.. p. 38, a . J7), Simul^ was misread ‘Sisuka’ and 
Saj^tized Sibults*; and Sinika cannot bo Sanskrit firimultha (one with 
a glorious face as Bhagwanlal and Btiliter proposed (A5WI. Vol V p 88) 
^ 1» invariably represented in Piifcrt by ‘airi.* In ihc relUo h^ripl 

tJen at itself, Simuka bears (he honcdSc prefix ^triirmto', -Siva' 

t Satavahana nam« and is used as an 
^ ^ ^ I™ Sitavahnnas. However, palawgrephy prevents 

us subscribing to Burgess' view that “Sivamaka (at an Amaravati 

•» ibe same as Shnuka of die ftfaneghat in*- 
criphon Ho, 3." (ASSI, Vd. L p. K. n. 3), im 

13^ SetwihflM with the dental s occurs in Bana’s verse, Hemacandra’s 
“^Sq^eva^ /CaMidiarilsaffaro. However, Vitsyayana la ids K&mt- 

«aIaWeotim ■, pi^et remarks (JRAS 

^ •’“wever not possible (hat Yltsyayana himself can 
have n^ the palal^ aibilam Ui these two names." ^ win bTSC 
Mow. Satafcarni with the pdatal sibilant i i, a SL!L, 

the dental x It then becotnes easier to suppose that SatavSh ^ 

palatal sibilant i is a simflar error in spellS^ a»ta™hana wuh the 

14. JBBRAB. VoL X, p. 133. 

15. JCaihawritsdfiisTB. trana. vcl. b p. ay, 

16 JHAS, 1829, p. 273. 
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According to him Sadeiffi^ saddfy and In Mimda langu^ge^ 

mean 'horse,* iL>dha7i<i is a Sanskritlzaticji of han ot hapan meaning 
Satavahana is rendered '*soii of hoJ^e"* Kte cxplanaticn 
given is, that princes bom of the magical union between the chief 
queen and the sacrificial horse (during the perforpaance of the 
Aivamedha) would have cotne to be called ^sons of the horse/ It - 
is not possible here to ti'averse the grounds, highly speculative^ on 
which Przyluski seeks to trace pre-Dravidian influences In post- 
Aryan society and institutions in India. We must be content lAdth' 
the observation that, according to the learned philologist's cKpla- 
nation every k^atriya prince^ whose father had performed the 
Asra?nedfin would be a Satavahana or Satahapan Yet history 
knows of only one dynasty that went by that name- It b possible 
to consider 'Sata* m the past participle of San^ to obtain, to gain; 
Satavahana would then mean one who obtained a Vahana"* perhaps 
one who by his deeds secured a high position in Mauryan military 
service; and the Sata\'nhanas were according to the Purajias 'Ser¬ 
vant Andhras/ The ^iZAppodikdram refers to Furaiivba^ydn 
vd^’offarn and Posada ^ttan 11. 12 and 15)^ The conunen- 
taiieis explain by Mdidttan and J^atavdhijian; 1 do 

not think that these references to the village deity, the 
guardian of the boundary of the village, and to his proficiency 
in the heretical lore, have any place in the elucidation of the dy^ 
nastic name of the Satav^hanas. For one thing A^yarkkunalLar, 
the commentator, is only as old as Jinaprabhasuri, The spelling 
in 'fiasta' is another argument/'*' 

The wife of Satakani I was versed in and performed numerous 
sacrifices and worshipped 'Yasudeva# ^d Samkar^ainia. 

GotamipuUk Siri-Satakaj^"s mother led the life of a royal fm. The 
former prides himself over * having stopped the contamination of 
the four castes/ A later Satavahana king bears the name Yana 
Satakaj;4. 

All Puranas are agreed that he ruled for 23 years. According 
to Jain legend the first king^ Satavahana by name (evidently 
Simuka), built Jalna temples and cetiyas. But in the dosing 
years of his reign ha became a wicked king and was dethroned 
and killed.^® 

IV, The rtfereiice to ^irtan in was pointed out to me 

by Mr. V. H. RoniachaiKh^ but I am unjible to follow his inter- 

prcLaUon ftjr whkli em Jafttnfl Batnaifya Fantitfit Commemoratioii Ydumej 
pp. 1S€-S. 

IS. JBBitAS. Vol. X, p, 134. 
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I 

Simuka was succeeded by his brother Kanha.^® In his time 
the Satavahans kingdom extended as far west as if not fur- 

ther« Evidence of the modeUing of Satavahana admiiustration on 
Mauryan lines is fuitushcd by the hT^ik inscriptioti of his time^ 
which mentions the construction of a cave by a Mahdmdtra io 
charge of the ox monks (at Naslk)^—MaMmatms are a 

class of officials mentioned in the Asokan inscriptions^ The cave is 
the earliest excavation in the series, arid stands far below the other 
caves. The cells on three sides are decorated with cctiyn arches 
at the top of the openings. Of the four pillars that support the 
roof of the verandah, two are half-pill a rs and the others are square 
at the top and bottom, and octagonal in tlie middie^ They have 
no capital.^ 

According to Rapson, Kai^a would have reigned for IS years.^ 
has generally But some Mss- of Vd-pu read 

oamdddfisfl.^ Fainter has pointed out in the introduction that where 
there are two rcadingSH om? fljrmdddnM and another c^tid<tic(, 
ahddtidoic would reconcile these different readings. 

Siri-Sdfalcffai I 

On epigraphic as well as literary (Puianie) evidencCj the third 
king of the line is Siri-Satakani—according to Rapson the Siti- 
Sata of the coins, the husband of Nayanikai the daughter of 
Mo/mrafhi Tranakayiro ® According to Rapson it is not possible 
to reconcile the Pur^c statement that Satakarnl I was the son of 
Krsna^ the brother of Slmukap with the evidence supplied by the 


iB*. Thu Vit.* Vp. are agreed in caOing Him the 

hrotiker of Simula ^ According to R^pson this foot £ullv explains the 
absence of hia name in the relievo IfnscHpticns (op. d(<.« p. xix). 

2&. Pi, IV. m. 4, 

Op. cit.,, p. bevi. 

22, etc, p, 39, n,S(. 

2!3, In a Nisde trtEoriptiim ^1, Vol, VH!^ p, 83), Vl^lidati, daughter 
of Saks AgnivanxmiL calls herself a SakenSka, In the Poona plates of 
Prabhavatigopta (EL VoL p, 41, t, 21, 7 end 8)* Kubereiuiga^ wife of 
Csuidraguplar is belonged to the Ndga tribe. On these sEmldgies 

the name Naganlki faay indicate the Irfbe to which b^ofiged. The 
NIga alliance is partially preserved in the Jaia legends which make Sata^ 
vahwia the sm ol a Brahman girl and the king of serpents. (JBBRAS 
Vol. X, p, 122)* 



TOE EAELY SATAVAHMSTAS 


T^lieifo figures of Simuka* Siri-Satakaiji, and the latter's family.®^ 
The relievo inseriptions mention Raya Simukap then Siri*Sltakaiji 
and hia wife, then a Kuiafim Bhaya.. , then MoJiHarafhi Tranakayiro, 
evidently the fether of the (lueen, then Kumaras Hakusiri and 
Satavahana. Most of the relieoo figures are almost lostp only the 
legs heing partially visible? the rest are completely lost leav¬ 
ing only the space. As will be seen presently^ the space lor two 
hgures between those of Nayanika and Kiiiimra Bhaya *»» was hlled 
by the figures of Vedisiri and Kumdra Satisiri, Then Kanha has 
no place in the relienos- 

Other results which Biihier and Rapson have arrived at by a 
comparative study of the retieuo figures and (he sacrificial inscrip¬ 
tion of Niyanika at N^egha^ are that queen Nayanika was the 
mother of Vedisiri and Satisiri, and that she governed the kingdom 
during the minority of Vedisiri* According to them the Kumdm - 
Hakusiri of the relteuos is the Satisirimat of the inscription^ True, 
in the Dravidian Prakrt of the Satavlhana epigraplis ha sometimes 
takes the place of sa. e.g. HamgJia^Samgha Hiru-Hatakani 
=Siri-Satakani^ Hala=Sata. But nowhere is feu or ka used for ti. 
Moreover one would expect Hakuhiru rather than Kakusin,®^ This 
Seems also to dispose of Biihler^s identification of Satisiri with 
Hakusiri.^ Furthert JCiimdra Sati has * siriraato * and not * sin * 
suffixed to his namer As Kumeras Bhaya. * * and Satavahana 
are not mentioned in the sacrificial inscriptioii and as between 
the representations of Kumdra Bhaya.. i and Mchdrafhi Trana-^ 
kayiro^ two statues and their inscriptions have disappeared.*- 
Nayanika %vould seem to have had more than two sons; it would 
seem that Vedisiri and Satisiri were represented in the reliet^o 
figures now lost and that the sacrificial mscriptioni which mentions 
only two princes (neither of whom is the eldest son, i.e. Kuithitc 
B haya 1. is posterior to the relievo figures and the insH-iptions over 
them. 


24* Op. *ijc, n. 4* 

25- !RapiOii: op. df-i xx, n. 3- 

2S, LOders, UM Nob. 1210, mi. 1275, 1281, etc. 

27, Prof- Siiniti Kumar Chatterjee assures me that tlia change vf " Sati ^ 
into 'Haku' ia not pgissihle- 

38. ASWI, VqI. V. p, 68. ti.2. 

29. Biihler v^uld idetilify ihe latter with Vedklri ASWI, Vo!. p* 69; 
but is more cautiouap rit., xlvi. 

39. PL I. No. 1. 

31. BG, VoL XVI, p. 611. 

HA.-^ 
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Sdiakarni i Meanbig 

ManY « prince in the Satavahana line bore the name Satakap^i, 
sometimes along with a metronymic and another name, and some- 
times without one or both of them: — Siri-^takarii I, Cakoia 
Satakanji, Mrgendra Satakarni, Gautamxputra Sii-Yajua 
SktakarnL 

Whilst Rapson's view that sometimes Satakaim was used gener^ 
ally is correct, the example given by h i m , l.e., the Gi nwr inscription 
where Sa(akan:>i must mean Pulumavi is, as we see, rather 
unfortunate* Better examples are Sivamaka Satakaru called simply 
Sgtakarm in the Gimar inscription, and perhaps the Siri-Satakam 
of some coins closely allied to Siri-Yana’s coins by type and fabric^ 
as all the successors and immediate predecessors of the latter bear 
personal names. The Satakani of the Napegha^ reiieiJo# would 
seem to have borne a personal name ending in ‘ siri' Satakaiji was 
s^emnes abbreviated into SSia, Sati= Sada (Sada?)« and 
Sataka,®* Sadakana of the Chitaldooig coins is a Prakrt form of 
Satakarpa.^ 

The meaning of the term is, however, not settled Rapson did 
not attempt to elucidate it. The Puranic forms Satakanji, Sata- 
kaipip Svatikarni, Svati,®® Svativarpa and Sautikarni show how 
tittle the Purapio writers understood the meaning of the word 
Satakarm m PrSkrt, Prof. Jean Prayluski’s suggestion that Icon* 


Rapson; op. (Hi., PI. m. G. P. 


32. El Vol, XVm, p, SIS, (, 1. 3, 
aad PI. VUL G.P.5. 

33. Rapatia, opt eit 

34. ASWl Vol. V. No. 24, KanhEri laserJ|itiona. Acecuding to Rapson 

m.y ho forms of Satalmna* (^. dt, 
rf c “ ^taWl w Sitakain, as the mscrip- 

^ ^ Vwulwpa-CutulnilEnaiMJa Satalmiia (LA, 1885. p 331) 

Md the inscription ct a Kadsmtaa king (EC, Vol. Vn. p. ^ ani 

^ *»« the name 

Setakarni, Sataka aa a form of Safakanl is more probable 
35 'Sadaknna' wtursV . day tablet from Candmvalli which «,!,( 
hlted at ihe Eighth Oriental Conference at Mysore (1935} TKt i” 

min*. The tablet bears the Tririilo emblem irfZnaS!' 

3fi. The Puri^ Svati la possibly a. raia-StmailctitiTati™ nt j.- ■. 
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is derived from the k^n meatibg ‘ son *, md that Safa is the 

Mun^ * Sadaih ^ meaning horse, is ingeniom, but not eonvincing. 
Long ago Mr. Coomarawamy proposed to identify the NUrruvar 
Konnar of the Tamil Epic, Silapp^idzkUrum,^ with a Sstavahana 
Satakan^. Since then the Pandits have sought to derive Satakaim 
from ^lokonnia (Safafcarnasya puirak S^tdkarnih). So far as we 
know Stmuka, the father of Satakarni I, did not bear either 
the name ^takorni In all the Sanskrit Inseriptiona 
in which the term occm^ we have Satakarm and net 
Satakarni- True the Puranas spell the word sometimes Avith ^ and 
sometimes with S, Vat^ayana in his Kdmasfitra gives the from 
Satakarni.^ But the evidence of the inscriptions which belong to 
the third and fourth centuries A.D^ is conclusive. The mean-* 
ing given by the Tamil annotator cannot therefore be readily 
accepted. Sat* cannot be connected with Jfdftan for the reasons 
stated above. Sataharni would be the name of a descendant of 
Satakar^a. Satakorna. is as curious a name as Kumbhakamap 
Lambodara and Jatikarna.^'^ If we read the name as ^takama it 
may mean one with * a sharp ear 

It is not true to say that Satakon^l is only the dynastic name 
of both Satavahana and Cutn families Tt ^vos also borne by 
ministers and ordinary persons. In a Ku^ inscription^ a minister 
bears the name HaIa:^Sita^ a contraction for Satakapi. In N^Lk 
No. 3, the preparation of the plates or the cloth or the palm 
leaves is attributed to a *-takaiii/ and the lacuna could have con¬ 
tained one letter only. So (SaH^kani is most probable.^ 


37. 540-il. figurva as a dose oOy of Senguttuv&n: hs Is here 

represented as being prepared to secure far a Gtcne Irom the 

HjirmlDyaA, out of which wss to be carved a figure of Fattiid. 

38+ faj £>iilcsfaJpathapat^i ^Hta^orner dvtr apf + , . . * "—the Girnar 
biEcrlptioTt nf Rudradimau, El, Vol. Vin+ p, 44, L 12, 

(h) . p . . priiytrhit«£!'^fcic{irTiy-adlbhU » ■ + . the Tafagupda 

inscription of Kikusthavarrncm, El, Vol. VID^ p, 33. 1. 14. 

(c) inscriptloii of the 

daughter of Makak^trapa Eudra, ASWl, VoL p. TS, Pi. Up 

39. Vide fifpm, 

40. Vedic Index, q.v. 

41. Hspson: op* eil,t Index, % p* 264. 

42. CO, T^o* 18, p. IS. 

43. Pflcc Senart who aayg fEI, VoL VUI, p. 76>: 'It is mo$t improbable 
that wa should have to reed S^tukanht^, and it would indeed be extremely 
purziiiig If this royal narti e were home by n simple engraver/' 
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EAKLV mSTORY or the andhra counthv 
Sataltani's Im^rtal Position 

The long record at Nipeghat hicised during the minority of 
Vedisiri by the regent Nayanika mentions a number of sacrifices 
performed. Among those mentioned are the Asvameclha, Haja- 
suya» Agnyidheya. An\'arainbhamy^ Gavamayana^ Bhagaiada£&- 
ratra, Aptory^a, Angirasamayana, G^gatriratxa, Ahgirasairi- 
ratra, Chandogapavamanatriratra^ Trayodasaratra, Daiaratra, and 
some others as the lacunae would show* 

Blihler supposes that these sacrifices were all performed by 
Nayanika though he admits that ^'according to the Sastras, women 
are not allowed to offer ^rauta samfice^ and that those who per¬ 
form such sacrifices for them (sfriyijcifca) are severely blamed; 
yet that seams hardly probable for in the sentence which ends with 
yanehi ‘the sacrifices were offered/ we have the impersonal 

passive conslnjction and the geruiive rdifosoj *of the kingV.p.” 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar objects “ It is Inconceivable that Naga- 
nika, even as queen-regentp celebrated it (the Aimmedhc) of her 
own accord and to indicate her paramount sovereignty*.. ...as 
Naganika^s husband ^takartjii has been styled ^!pnl^^^(I^oc^l^cra;^ it 
is proper and natural to suppose that it was he who celebrated the 
sacrifice twice. What appears to be the case is that Sitakarni it 
must bcp who carried out the sacrifices referred to in the eplgmphp 
and as all sacrifices are performed by Yajamanas along with their 
ccnsortSK Kaganika has been associated with hun.^^ The fact that 
Kaganika^s husband is called i^rra^ s^ra, (patlic)pa (ti)^ 

and apratihatacakra^ and the words * r&tjasa , . , (ya)ne^f yitham * > 

support Bhandarkar's conclusions, After *caritabrahinaedriyHj/fl 
dfbauratc^mdctt/a yttnei 'wno'' appears^ and after 

*viino^ there is a stop. It b therefore probable that Niyanika''s 
part is only the description of the sacrifices performed by her hus- 
bandp and we know that the record was incised after the death of 
Shi-Satakam I. The epithets dhanuide,sa, kfoindasa, varadasaj 
putradasoj if they apply to Siri-SatakaMp would be another piece 
, of argument In favour of our conclusion.*®. 


44. XAp VoL XLVU. p. Tl 11. 11. 

45. Buhler^s ivadin^ ^atni^avata^yyiiyOr* Is uncertain. Neither the 
e pot the na is cerlalji. 

The epitheU >ttmw£tuc varodom^ *te.p catuiot apply to Vedixiri 
Ms name la in d cctnpounii with mituyu, Ncr cim they fipplv to SathiH- 
iruatnAtp a$ they are tea far removed from It. 
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It would then be that Siri-Satalcai^ I \vos a powerful monardi 
and that most of the sacrifices were perfomied by him to com¬ 
memorate the expansion of his empire of which we have evidence 
from the coins. The N^eghaf record is then the funeral oration 
of a disconsolate wife, ^ 

i?atakani I—KfidratjeZtt Synchronism? 

According to tlie Hathtgumpha Jnscriptionj Kharavek, in hb 
second year, sent an army to the west disregarding Satakamm. The 
army reached the Kanhabcija river and struck terror into the 
Musika capital or city.^® K. P. Jayaswal and R. D. BanerjL 
have sho^TO that the BithigumphSi inscription mentions a Yavana 
king Dimita who was forced by Kharavelab victorious Invasion of 
Korthem India to retreat to I^Iathura. As he could only be 
Demetrius I, who on Kb coins wears the head-dress made of ele¬ 
phant's sldn^ and who would have come to the throne about 190 
B. C . , king Kharavela^s reign would on this synchronism faU Ln the 
second and third decades of the second century B.C* Satakaul I 
would, according to the chronological scheme adopted here, have 
reigned between 200 and 190 B.C. As Satakam n would have come 
to throne in 172 B.C. the synchremsm of Kharavela and Satakas^i 
II is as probable as that of Kh^ravda and Satakam 1. 

Hokusiri 

An inscription on one of die pillars of the Ccriya cave at Nisik 
mentions Maha-HakusM and his grand-^ughter Bhatapalikap 
daughter of the royal officer (ainacci) Arahalaya and wdfe of the 
Toy^l officer Agiyata^ka. The early type fi.e. in low relief) of 
the decoration pf the facade, the simple Iotus-$haped capitals of the 
pillars, and the proximity of the cave to that excavated in the reign 
of king Kai^a, stamp it as a very early excavation in the series, 
Senart has pointed out that ” if this Mahahakusiri is the same as 
Kumdrn Hakasiri at Ninighat, two generations would not be too 
much to explain the difference in the forms of letters which exists 
between our epigraph and the Nanaghat inseriptiom”^^ Buhler^ 
assigns the inscription to a very early period and supposes that die 


4B. DnHye ca vase pflcfttTn4’^i*aTn lia^-gaja^ 

pathApayaH fCafiha-beifinA §tiiaya m 
vifArilam M(u)iika-iu[g<mi7n.—'El, VoL XX, p. 79. 

47. El, Vol. Vrn, p. 92. 

4S, BG, VoL XVL p. m. 
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change in the dmracteis of its alphabet is due not only to time, but 
to the development of the *Malwa and Upper India style.* The 
fact that the gi^d-daughter of Maha-Hakusiri is the dnu^ter of 
one royal officer and wife of another makes it highly probable that 
the Hakusiri of this inscription belonged to the royal family imd 
was therefore the Kutridra Hakusin of the Nlneghat relieuos. But 
since he does not bear the title of Hdjan which Sitavahana kings 
invfliiably da* we cannot subscribe to the view of Rapson and 
BQhler that the Hakuslrl of our inscription ascended the throne. 

S«tfatri 

Satlsiii mentioned as a son of Na 3 ranik£ In the sacrificial ins¬ 
cription was probably represented in the reheucs between K^tTnara 
Bbaya.*..****, and 3fahdr£Etht TTanakayiro and therefore before 
HakusirL Rapson and Biihler think that he may be the Sakti 
Kumara of the Jain legends.*^ It has been shown above that he 
cannot be identified with Ku-mata Hhkusirh In the e V^yu and 
lists the successor of Satakani I is Purnotsantu (Puruot^ 
sanga or Purnotsarga also in MtJ. As Sati and Seta (abbrevia¬ 
tions of 5itakai>i) were incorrectly Sanskritized Into S^tikar^ or 
Satakama^ ^Santu^ may likewise be an incorrect Samkritbsation of 
Sati, (San. Saktl) ; in that case Satisiriinato of the Na^eghat 
inscription would be the Pur^otsantu of e V&yu. 

SkaTidasiiirnbhi 

This king, the sixth in the list, is mentioned only in some ver¬ 
sions of the Matysa Purajja,®** As will be shown below two or 
three kings have to be added to the Pur^c list; and the number of 
kings is nowhere mentioned to have been more than thirtyPro¬ 
bably some nf the names in the first half of the list have to be 
deleted as imaginary names mentioned to bring up the total to 
thirty. Skanda^ambhi’s existence mny therefore be reasonably 
doubted. 


Sdtakerni 11 

If the Puranic chronology may be trusted Satakanl O ruled 
for 56 years,—^the longest reign in the annals of the dynasty. From 
Western India come certain square coins (potin and copper) bear¬ 
ds. ASWJ* Yol. V, p. 62, n. 1\ IlapsiJD: op„ ct|.^ xx, 

% Porgiter: op p. 3d. 

51. /bkL, p. 3e. 
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ing partially the legends Jittfip SotaJcamnisa;® some bear the device 
of the springing lion, others that of an elephant with upraised 
trunk. According to Eapson they bear a close resemblance In size, 
shape and types to the coins of Eran (East Malwa), He cites the 
authority of Cunninghani according to whom while the coins of 
Uijain are invariably round pieces, those of Besnagar (according to 
him the capital of East Malwa) and Erin arc nearly all square 
iSie double line border with the fish and swastika symbols are 
strikingly similar to the de\'iee supposed to represent the river 
Biha on the coins of Elran. The Sataka^'of these coins would 
therefore seem to have ruled over East Malwa. West Malwa, as 
Ihe Siri-Sata coins show, had already passed into SatavMiana 
hands in the reign of Sitakaid 1.^ 

The Sitaka^ of the coins would seem to have been earlier than 
Apilaka, eighth in the Pur^c lists. And so he must be No. 6 
of the Puramc lists. The angular ta of the Satakam coins brings 
them near the Najjeghat inscriptions. But too much reliance can¬ 
not he placed on the results arrived at by a comparison of coin 
legends and stone inscriptions. In the Satafcaiji coin the ka has no 
naihhead, and has a longer horizontal member t han the Ito of the 
Apilakn coin. Elast Malwa which, according to Kalidasa's 
MdlavtkdgRtTRitra^ was ruled by Agnimjtra from VidiH w'ould 
therefore seem to have come under Satavahana rule dwing the 
reign of Sataka^ H, some time between 180 and 130 B.C. 

According to Rapson the coins may be those of Gautamiputra 
or some earlier Satakan?i,“ and the Bhilsa inscription that of the 
time of Vasitbiputa Vllivayakura, predecessor of Gautamiputra 
Satakarpi.^ But the early forms of fea, da, and rc®^ in the BhUsa 
Tope inscription place it long before GotamJputa Setakam's time. 
The Vi|iv$yakuras do not belong to the Sitavahana line (at least 
the main line),®* Moreover, Rapson's conjecture that Vdsifftiputa 
applies to the king is not supported by the plate, 

ApHaka 

The authenticity of the Purple lists which mention Apilaka 
as the 8ih king has been proved by a large copper coin of t bi‘» 


52. RapsoD: Of. eit„ Pi. I. N«. S to 12, 

53. CAL p. 35. 

54, lUpsoo: op, cit., *cil. 

55, Op cit, xevi. 

53. /bid., xsnrji, n. 2. 

St, Biihler^B Tables in, 

S3. Vide tupre. 
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king from the Central Provinces.®® Raa Bahadur K. N. Dikshit 
reads the legend as ^ rdfw sit?a-strt-jipiliifccLsa/ The legend ^ ^ thinkj 
should be read as * mfto siva siriso-Aptlofeasa/®* the i sign is repre^ 
sented by two short strokes one vertical and the other horizontal 
attached to the right axm of pa. The coin bears the device oE an 
elephant goad. What is above the elephant may be lutiwiipad^!- 
Dikshit remarks “on nuinismaUc grou3ids the place o£ tiu^ 


59, The coin which belongs to the ^daha-Kowl S«ckty was oathlbited at the 
Amiiial Exhltudon of the Afimtic Sodety trf Bengal by Bao Bahadnr K. 
Dikdiit, Dkector-Gewsral of Ardwologyj who has been kind enough to 
(impish mo with an excellent photograph td ihe eoin £Pl. I, No, 2>. 
About coin No. 3 ld bis catalogue of coina in thn BritMi Musetim PI. I 
xdv Rapsofi says: is mscrilxd with BriSliim characters which are 

apparently of the same pedodi £i.e.* Fs) hut which ore Im 

fra^xuLDtary to allow of any satisfactory n&adinfis All that can. be saioL is 
that the of the king ieems to have begun with Aja—or Aji—. No 

form Mcuirini ka ihe Puranje liste aaggeffts any vary prot^bie Idcntiaca- 
thou^ it is poflaiblc thal ihc curious name Apitaha or Apilava wbieb ap¬ 
pears early in these lista » . . may be a comipUoa of dw name of this 
It is no longer p€»$lble to liold with Rapson that ApRaka Is a Puratiic 
CDTruptiao of a nonoe beginnlfig with Aja or Ajih We have a silver coin 
from Mathma with the Icgcndfl AJadeva, and bearing the same symhoU 
05 our coin, i.e., the swastika with ma attached in each of the four armsi 
man standlngp Sad ropreseDtatlon of a river with fish Hwimming in it. 
On pailaeograpbJcal evidence this coin belongs to the same period as No. 3 
in Ropson> CataJpgiie.^fMathuru b the &idspot of many fiuiiga co™)^ 
and resembles in type and symbols the silver coin cf Sunutra^ identified 
with Sujnltra ol the Harvocariio^ a ^uhga prince in whose kingdom Melwa 
might have been indtided. (JBORS, im FI- facing p. S. Ho. 2 and the 
foUowliig). 

It might be remarked that both the Satavahana and th* $u6gfl 
coins from MathilrS bear the same Bymbols. Rapeon thinks dint the Aja- 
coin (lead) ia clearly connected by lype with the potin coins of Siri-Sata, 
Only futUJJO re*enrch e&n show whether the Satavihanas were Indebted to 
the Simgas or tfiet vertS, or whether both were indebted to a poniculor 
locality for these symbols. 

go. From the numerous forms of the name in the Ftiranas, FnrgiteT 
long ago chose ApRaka of e Vdyu^-op. df.* p. u. 45 r See Plate IX, 
No. 3 / 

Xbis is an ffttHaTiw of an hcmorlfiie prefix having a case ending in 
Satavahanii Snstriptlons and coins: tk* only other hutance t$ afforded by 
the legends on a coin attributed coniECturalJy by Rapson to Pulumivi E 
(G* P. Pl^ op. which ahouM be read in the IbUowlng order; 

'samiw fThe combift&tioo of m and d in *a b also 

cuHous, the only paraUels for this being ^wadaH-chhAmputraMyu and 
But these occur in a Sanskrit inscriptfon while the 
byends on our coin ore in Praikft.^ 
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ruler is more with the later kin^ of this dynasty than with the 
earlier ones as Indicated in the But the bkmk reverse 

of the coin certainly attests its early age. The early forms cf sa and 
m whidi are only slightly developed forms of those of the Sir!- 
Sata coins, and the primitive i sign (a short curve) stamp the com 
as an early one in the series. No doubt the elephant is better 
ejcecuted but this is not without a parabel; the lion on Satakam 
n's coins is better executed than that on Sakasena's coins. 

His reign: Ejctent of fcis kingdom 

The coin, like the inscriptions, bears witness to a growing 
empire. In his time the Satavihana power would seem to have 
extended as far north-east as the modem Central Provinces. It 
is hai^ardous to build too much on the provenance of a single coin. 
It is even sL^iUicant that Sataka^ I and 11 struck potin coins, and 
pot in coins are found “exclusively in the Chanda District of the 
Centml Provinces.*^^ The Pura^as are agreed that Apllaka^ ruled 
for 12 years (dosa dve or dmdasa) and that he was the son of 
Lambodara, 


Jffila 

From Apllaka to Hala (8th and 17th in the Purple lists res¬ 
pectively), We have a period of abnioiute darkness, and the Pura^ic 
Sitavahana kings between them are to us mere names. But it is 
probable that fresh evidence like the Apilaka coin may not only 
confirm the order in the Pux^c list but also open a vi^ta into the 
period. 

JIdIa: Meaning of the mnne 

The king is mentioned by his name in the Purai;ias, the Saptu- 
iataham^ LUdvatJ, Abhidhdnacintdjnanij and in 

the last two works mentioned, Hemacandra considers Haln as a 
variation of Salahana and Sitavabana. In the Gdthdsaptasati the 


61. YB of ihe AS of B, Vol. I, 1335, p. aS. 

Bap$on: op. dxxxiii. 

63. The Sandoit form as given In the Furnas is the same as the Rrafcrt 
Ivtin oil thj& eobw ■ 

Like sSmi SM-Pu^tiinlvi, ApHoka does ml hear the name 
Unlike otb&r Satnvghaii^ kings he has the prefix "sfva" in addition to 'siri* 
(&va=axispijcioii5). 

W- AbkfdhdTiaciRtaetuAi, V. Tl2. 

HjL^ 
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king tmder mention Is call^^d Hala^ and Satavaliana^ Hajaiekh^ro 
also calls him and Salarabana,®* Hemacandra gives Kuntala 
and Cauridnda as sjmoDyms of Hala. ^ But wo know from the 
Puranas that Kimtala and Hala are the names of two diSerent 
kingti. On corns and mscriptions Sataka^ js abbreviated into Sita, 
Sali, Sada and Sataka. No mstance of the abbreviation of Sata- 
vahana is to be found. Hala cannot then be a variation of Sata^ 
\^ahana. It can therefore be considered as a variation of Sata- 
ka^ only. Sata and Sail are contractions of Satakani. The form 
Hatakani occurs on colns^ and h is sometimes used for ta. 
Satakam as a personal name is borne by many a king in the linen 

The reign of Hala introduces us to an epoch of literary acrll- 
vity« From inscriptions we know that the official language under 
the SatavMianas was Prakft, The works attributed to or to the 
time of Hala show that the Satavahanas encouraged the use of 
Prakft in literature. In (his respect they played ja part opposite 
to the part played by the K^trep^. Only in the inscriptions of 
U^vadata at Kasik and Karla do we have a mixture of Sanskrit. 
The Satavahana son-in-law got some Sanskrit from his father^in- 
laWi and bis wife uses Sanskrit in her mscr^tlon at Kant ipH. But 
the official records of Gotamiputa and his son Pulumavi U at 
Kaslk and Karla are in pure Pralql.^^ 

Gdthdsaptascti (700 verses in seven chaptei^) j an anthology 
of erotic verses in Arya metre and in Mahm^rl Frakrt is said to 
have been compiled by HHa. Hala evidently worked on the basis 
of an earlier anthology by a eertam Kavlvatsala and unified and em¬ 
bellished it considerablyi retaining the names of the original compo¬ 
sers in some cases^ and adding other verses of his own. The work 
must have undergone several changes at other hands in subsequent 
times as its numerous recensions testify. But there Is no doubt that 
its kernel dates from the first or second century A.D. and that it 
shows the previous existence of a considerable body of lyrical litera¬ 
ture in Mahar^tri Prakrt®^ in the m4^c|a Or introductory verse 
adoration is paid to Pasupati or Siva. Although the verses are said 
to have been composed by Hala alonct the commentator's notes men- 


SG. Ibid., it 3Gp iiij 

07 , Jt is however to bo noted that ihi? Ninegfaa^ record is not to pure 
Pr^t a& is often Imagiiied- It ia in mixed dialect^ e.g,, 

(h2)» bhdnvffr (h4), nod carU«braKmacari]^|fa. 

GS. Verses 3, 63S and 70e. ed. Weber, 
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tlon the following poets m contributois to the work: Bodbsa, 
Culluhap Amorajat Makiarandasena iuid Sriraja,®® 

Verses from this work are iiuoted in Dhanika''s commentary on 
the Doiariipflfcii^ in the Sarmnait and in the Kdvya- 

prakdsiL evidently refers to this work when he says “Snta- 

vabana made an immortal refined treasure (koia) of song 
adorned with fine expressions of character like jewels."'^* Meru- 
tuhga in his PnzbandAfletntdmani tells us of Satavahana of 
Pratisthana who devoted himself to collecling the compositJoTis of 
all great poets and wise men: he bought four pdtltas for forty mil¬ 
lion gold pieces and had a book made which was a hosa of the 
f/dthda that he had collected 

Events of Jiij reign 

Li?de?c(f throTvs some light on the events of H^a^s reign. A 
theme in the work is the military exploits of Hiila's Commander-in- 
chief Vljayanamda in Ceylon on behalf of his master. The king of the 
•SriApaZa dvipa by name Sfiamegha had a daughter hy name Ula-' 
vati by his gdudharra wife Sarasn. She lived near Sapta Goda- 
va^ Bhimam which is identified with modem Draksarama. After 
bis military exploits Vijayanamda camped with his troops at Septa 
Godavari BhimaTh, and came to learn oU ahoot LilavatL After 
bis return to the capital, be narrates the whole story to his king. 
Hala then proceeds to the places kills the demon Bhl^ana and 
marries LHavatl After visiting the residence of her father the 
count returned to Pmtisthana in Svabhukti oz^ya. 


Ptn^ Spra. See. 13; Wintemltr, OewMchfe der Litteratur, 

m, pp* 97-100: Keitht J7irtcFP*i^ of Samkrii Liferatitre, pp. 223-5. 

70. HoweariCc!, TVana. by Cowell and ThomiiSv. p. 2. 

71. EHD, p. 241; JRAS, 1916, p. 81$. 



Chapter IV 


THE LATER SATAVAHANAS 

(ct) Golamtpi4la 

(j) :—Gotanuputa Siri-Satakai^i Is the Brst 

knm^ Satav&Kana kitig to bear a II Satakao] of the 

S&rici mscriptlon is a king later than the sixth in the Pizra^c lists 
the early Satavahanas would not seem la hove borne metronymka^ 
Nearly all the suceessors of GatamTputa Siri^takani, known to 
us through hthic records, hear metronytalcB.^ It may he noted at 
the outset that the Satavahana metronymieSp like those tn many 
primitive communities, were appareulty an institution for regulation 
of marriages and not for d€«5cent of property, for the kingdom was, 
as is shown elsewhere, transmitted in the male line.^ 

The Satavahana metronymics are derived from Vedic pofrtra. 
Gotamiputa means the son of Gotami or of a lady belonging to the 
Gotama ffotra ♦ Vasithiputa mcmx^ the son of a Visithl. Madhari- 
puts means the son of a Madhari.^ It has not been pointedly 
emphasized by scholars, that the Satavahanas and their successors 
in eastern Deccan, the Ik^vakus, bear metronymics derived from 
only the three Vedic gotras mentioned above The Bc^vaku records - 
offer an explanation for this curious feature. The institution of 
cross-cousin marriages especially with the father's sister's daughter 
was the cause. Occasionally a wife might be taken from a new 


1. After the mstediilH lor a discossiKi of the views of Buhler nnd 
ComiiiighAm had been collected and presented by me, E. Bbandurkor’s 
crldmm of the dd theory appeared In Epipriipbld ffuftccr Vol. XXll, pp. 30 

I b^v$ m^ds use of a few of hh Ideas. 

2. The exceptions are Slvamake Sa6n of on Aumrlivnu inserlp- 

tten and Pulumivl of the MyuJeadoni mscriptien. 

3. Fniief, Totemim imd Vok m, p. 321. 

4. Eb Vol. Vm, Nasik No. 2. 

5. The Sitav£lumas bear a personal name. Of a mmsrnn, or both, elong 
vdth the inetrotijTOics; Gotamlputii Eiii-Satakaiii, Vlsi^pula Cads SatatanJ, 
Gotam^uta Shi-Yana, etc. We oannot accept Frof, Bhandarkar'i remark 
that He kncifws of no instance where the metronymic cdorte wlUiout the per- 
ficmal luime is mentioned. In some Andher Stupa inseriptiaiM (Liideits, 
Lui* Nos. 680, 681, 682 $md 6S3) Vachipulo and GoUputa occur unocoom^ 
penied by a personal name* 
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family^ e.g.j Vaaisthiputra Sn-Satakarm married the daughter of 
a Maharaja of Ujjaiiit evidently a Western K^trapa. 

It is interesting to note that the feudatories and the successors 
of the Satavahanas in eastern Deccan also bear metronymies. An 
inscription at K^la belonging to the first century B.C,j mentions a 
Gotiputa,® A Mahdbhoja of the first century A.D. bears 
the metranymie KocTputa.'^ A Mahdtaihi of the second century 
AD. bears the metronymic Vasithjputa while his father bears the 
metronymic Kosikiputa.® Abhira fsvarasena of a Nasik inscrip¬ 
tion bears the metronymic Madharlputa.^ Ihe Ik^ikus bear the 
Satavihana metronymies^ 

Even as early as Vedic times people bear metronymies like 
Kausikiputras Kautsfputra, Alambiptitra, and Valyagrahapadl- 
putra.^® P3li canonical Ilteratttro calls Ajatasattu a Vcdehiputla.^^ 
But it is from Malwa that wo get a good crop of metronymies. Two 
inscriptions from Sane! Siilpa III end an inscription from Sat- 
dhhra Stupa II mention a saint Sariputa.*^ In another S^cl ins¬ 
cription an artisan under a Satakanl is called V^thTputa.*^ In two 
inscriptions from the same place a Mogallputa (Maudgalyiputra) 
and a KosOcfputat both of whom arc Buddhist saints^ are mentioned. 
In a Barhut inscription of the second century B.C. a VarithTputa 
Velamita is mentioned. In another inscription^ which begins mth 
*Suganam raje. ..,. * a king is called Gotiputa,^* But his father 
and son bear the Vedic goim metronymies Gagiputa and VatsT- 
puta. A Besnagar inscription reveals a Kasiputa (KasiMputra or 
Kafilputra) Bhagabhadra, perhaps a ruler of Ujjain in the time of 
fAntalkidas. Tt is also worthy of note that some Pitalkhora cave 
'inscriptions of the third century B-C. mcrition a royal physician by 


6. EI, YoJ, TO, from Kath. No* 2. 

7. err, vd. X. p. in No. 2S. 

EJ+ VqL V|I, fiisiTrJpifons from No^ H, 

9, o/voi. vm, p. ea No. IS. 

10. Vedic K^itk md MiacdoneD, v, 

U. Barhut fnseriptioiu^ Barun Euid Slnha, p. 2. 'one 

who bdontied to Tideha/ 

^ la. Liiders, Ltsi^ Nos. 665 and 667* 

13. im. No* 346. 

14, As haa bean by BubJer C^Qputa U SxnakrlL CxaupUputar^ 

'boh of a lady of tlio Gupta race ot dan/ Df- BhandarlcHr has suggosted 
that Kotiputa of a Stupa H msGription (Ludarfip No. L5B) may bo 

ilarived from tho name of a ruling family whose eoina have been found 

round abpui Delhi and in the eaotem Punjab (EJ, Vo3. XKIIp p* 35). 
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name Vachftitita (VStsIputra) Malwa 

metronjTOacs we are thus able to trace three classes of metronyi^ucs 
derived from (a) locality (b) race or clan (c) Vedic got^ 3 ^s; and 
these seem to be used as indilTerently as Sat^vahana and non- 
Satavahana metronymics are used among Mfl^idrajhis of west¬ 
ern DeccaiL 

How did the institution of metronymics enter into the 5ata* 
vShana family ? As metronymics are home by the later Sita- 
vihanas and not by the early Satavahanas, surely it is not the 
result of the change of father-^kin into mother-kln,^^ To go further 
we have only ciTcumstanljai evidence to depend upon. Like the 
early Satavahans the early Mafedratiiis hear no metronymics,^^ Later 
Atolidra^kii and later SStav^banas bear them, and the Mokdra^hii 
and the Sitavahanas were matrimonially comiccted. Ihe Malid- 
i€tlavarm who are feudatory nobles under the Ik^^akus and are 
matrimonially connected with the latter, hear Ik^v^u metronymics. 
The Ik^vakus, origirtfiUy servants of the Satavahanas, certainly got 
their metronymics from the Satovahaims, for do they not bear the 
S&tovahano metronymics and are not melronjmilcs ^Uite foreign to 
the Andhradesa?^® Ihe Abhira servants of the Satavahanas also bear 
metronymics. From these facts two conclusions emerge* The feuda¬ 
tory nobles under the Satavahanas bear S^tavahana metronymies and 
the Satavahanas and the Ikyv^us are matrimonially corrected vrith 
their feudatories and with one another^ In the case of the Make- 
rathia it Is not clear whether they gave it to the royal family^ or 
got It from them; for, the first MaJidraffti to bear a metronymic 
would on paleeograpliical evidence have to be assigned to the first 
century But, in other cases it is dear that the Satav^anas 

transmitted their metronymics through the channel of marriage as 
the Ik^vaku records unequivocally show,®* The question then arises^ 


15. CTI, Nos. 3, 4. 5, 6 ond ?; PI. adw. 

16, '"Wberejis a syiUm of frlher-kki oMe established la perfectly stable 
aew exchanged for molher-kiiir the system of mctber-kln is oa the Either 
hand unstable being constantly liable to be exchanged for fmJieT-kiii.*' 
Frarer^ Totmtsm and Esrivtwnift Vol. IV, p. 31. 

IT* rf 3 neghat Inscrlptioiis. 

IS, The dynasties that sneceeded the D^vekus in the Andhradesa do 
not know metrenytnic^^ 

IS, Karla, inscrb^tlon. 

20, It has not been noted that while in many rases m^tronyink^ and 
the father's nme ore mentioned (personal imrae w getra atfnKK), 
tbe Borhut iiucripiion referred to above, to aU the later Satavihana records. 
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could they not have got m&troDymics thixiUgli the s^uxxq 
channel? It has been showiip that the insedptioris of an early period 
in the Faiths region and In East and West Malwa, mention metro- 
nymics. West Malwa came under Sata\^ahann 3 wny in the 
decades of the second century B.C., and East Malwa some time 
between 175 and 125 B.C. It may be that marriages between the 
Satavahana and K^lriya noble f amili es^ more probably in Mahva^ 
gave these metronymics to the Satavahanas. 

BLihier held that "the usage of calling sons after their mothers 
wag caused not by polyandria as some SanskrlUsts have suggested 
but by the prevalence of polygamy, and it survives among the 
Hajputs to the present day" and that the surnames of the Sata¬ 
vahana queens which are derived from Vedic gotros and which 
form the metronyiTiics; borne by their children were originally 
the gotros of the Purohitas of the royal or noble families^ from 
which the queens were descended and kings were affiliated to 
them for rellgioiig reasons as the Sruntasutras indicate« 

The title applied to Gotamlputa Siri-^Satakani^ 

and the adoption of metnonymics derived from Yedlc gocrag need 
not mean that the Sata\^alianas Tvere Brahmins. R. Bhandarkar 
objects to Senart's transtation of ^ekabumhanasa" as ^the imique 
Brahmana/ and adopts that of Sir K. G. Eimndarkar, i.e., ^efcabrah- 
mflni/aa^a\ ^the only protector of Brahmans' and the epithet 'eka~ 
hrnhma^iya^a' applied to Vu'avarman on the Pikira grant and to 
Madhavavartnan in his Polamuru grant makes Bhandarkar's inier- 
pretation more acceptable. There is, howevetj no difficulty in look¬ 
ing upon even ^ekflbrdhtjtn^^asi/fl* ag an eulogistic expression. 
That the Satav^anas were K^triyas is shown by the fact that 
Gotami Balasiri styles herself as one who fully worked out the 
ideal of wife*^ According to the Visnu Purm^ta,^ there are 

three kinds of Deuar^, "^sages who are demigods also", Brah- 


the mms Ib not bU. In Nosik Nu. 2 V^lhiputa 

Puiiuqivi refers to his JtaUi^r In tiie expresaiem pittipodj/o (t.Lll) but does 
not mention bis mime. In die nsrly Bata\'thana rccorcH the father is men - 
tlon^ e,g.p Nanegbot insicription and the Nisik Lnscription of the grand¬ 
daughter of Moha-HakusirU In ibe Nlglrjimikorida Inscriptionsji Wks 
usually menllnn their mothersp bmliinrs and nephews. Only twice is the 
father's name meniioned (Inscriptions, H Sc L.> 

21. m, Vol. Vm, Niaik No. 2. 

22. JbwL p. 60 t. L 10, 

23. tIL ^ 21; Muir: Sanskrit Vol. L p. 40<lhi. 
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maraii, 'sages who are sons of Brahmans’ and Hdio«fs, ‘K?atTiya 
prbices who have adopted a life of devotion,’ If the SaUvahanas 
wei« Brahmans it would he difSeult to explain the absence of 
goini name In their early records especially in the Ni^egbat record 
which gives an account of the sacrifices performed by a Satavshana 
king and queen.^ 

It may be pointed out that this theory is contradicted by the cX' 
pression ‘khatiya dapa madanasa' applied to Golamiputa SirbSata- 

in Nasik No. 2 itselfi According to Prof, D. H. Bhandarkai^* 
‘Khatiya* (Ksatiiya) refers not to the Ksatriya caste hut to a tribe, 
the Xathroi of Arrian, placed on the confluence of the Chenab and 
the Indus, and the Ksatriyas of Kautilya, Manu Smrti and Ptolemy. 
In his Girnar inscriptbn Rudradaman refers to the reinslatcraeat of 
deposed kings and the defeats he inflicted on the contemporary Sata- 
kanji. If were the descendants of feudatories of Nahaptina 

dethroned by Gautamiputra. might not khatiya* of the N&sik record 
refer to the K^atriya princes deposed by Gautanuputra?® 

The results of the foregoing discussion may be summarised as 
follows The SatavShanas were K^atriyas and bore the gotraa of 
their mothers. They got this institudon of tracing descent by 
mothers through intermarriages with K^triya families in certain 
localities. The system was one for the regulation of marriages and 
not for descent of property. The system of crckss-cousin marriages 
explains the occurrence of only a few potro names along with the 


24. In Jali^ legends Satavabima Is ta^de tbe of a Br-ohiiajm virgin 
^1 Bfld JBBEAS. ¥ol. X* p. 1^. 

EE, VoL XXE, p. 33. 

2fl. Id fiOEW! rtccnanaft of Uw VH^ti Purdfia* S&dra heads the list of 
Aiidhru kings, insl&ad of Skntiksi; tlilit is obvlmisly^ & mistake, fqr the 
HiuE&reua sacriioes perfonned by SflUkani predudo us frem looking upon 
g fitaArghnwjji m ^udfaSr for according to the Veda Is never to be read 

in the presence of e i^iidra Civ, 3®) and bw' hitn no EacriEre ifi to be per¬ 
formed (Oi, 78>, 

Rt -ahTTu ma also bear metronymks. The fiuddhlst toadier VEksuhandhu, 
the son of a Brahmun of the Kauaika fcimly, was named Votsa. 

£i^iu-cl was hia mathfix's lume and aigeihes "^n' (lA, jy 

p, 143). Two inser^ens fmm Majavnlll (Liidera^ Li$t Iflba* Has and 
1196 ) mention KosUdiium ain-Nagachiim of the Eondamana family ^ 
thfi Kaundmya gatm and HMl^ula Kondoroftna ef the EaimdinyB 
In D N^ik record (LMm^ List, No, 1131), a Brahmim is called a Varnial 

potii.. 
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(ti) Cafamiptlia 5iri-5*5fflfca'irii and tfce Ksaliarajlas^ 

In Nasik No, 2 GotamTputa is spoken of as the desb*oyer of the 
Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas and as the exterminator of the 
"Khakhar«tci-rasa^ The Jogalthembi hoard has brought to light 
numerous coins of K^aharata Nahapana, % of which have been 
restruck by Gotamlputa Siri-SatakajiL Nasik No. 4 and K^la No. 19 
show him as engaged in conquests,^ The Satavahana records at 
Nisik and Karla show that the Nasik and Poona Districts^ Akara, 
Avan tit KukuraK Suratha and Anupa countries whieh^ on epi gra¬ 
phical and numismatic evidence^ would seem to have been included 
in Nahapana’s kingdom, were conquered by Gotamiputa Siri-Sala- 
kaql. 


mroads itito Satawhcvia dominions 

According to tradition preserved in the Kalakacarya Katha- 
naka^ the Saka invasion of Western India and Ujjain took place 
some years before the Vikrama era*^ After some time the §akas 
are said to have been driven from Ujjain by VHn^amaditya, only to 
return in 7S A.D. The identification of the Sakas.of the K al a ka 
legends with the Ksaharatas is rendered difEcuU by the fact that 
Tvliile the son-in-law of Nahapana is called a ^ka, NahapSna and 
Bhumaka are nowhere so called. Says Rapson,^^ is possible 
- - ^ ,that the Ksaharatas may have been Pahlavas and the family of 
Ca^tana Sakas.*^ But that they were **of foreign, i.e. non-Indian 
nationality Is certain.^^^ In later Indian tradition they might Itave 
figured as Sakas, much like the Kusa^as. But it is highly improba¬ 
ble that the Ksaharatas are included in the IS Sakas figuring in the 
Pumnas as the successors of the Andhra Satavihanas; these 
eighteen t^aka rulers are doubtless the kings of the Cabana line 
who ruled up to the time when the earliest Matsi/ei account was 
dosed according to Pargiter, C, 255 A.D.^ 


27. Cbiiharajdap Chahamta^ Khabarata. Khikharata arc varioiis Ptakrt 
forms of K$diairita. 

28, The NMk smd Kirta InacripHons of tTsavadata^ sati-ln^Iaw of 
Nabapana, tbe Jg^ahhembi hoard and BhAinaka’s coins. Also Jtmnar mscrtp- 
tion of Ayama^ minister of MabSksafnipa Noluiipaiia, Luders, No+ 1145. 

CH, Vol, n. xJtvi. xxvil- Says Sten E^now, "I cannot we the 
slightest reason for discrediiing this aceount aa is usutsOy done." 

30. Op. e£t., dv. 

SI. Ibid. 

H.A,—7 
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Bhumcka 

The earliest known member of the dynasty of Nahapana is 
Ksatropa Bhumaka, known to us from coins only. According to 
Hapson, considerations of and fabric of coins and of the laature 
of the coin legends leave no room for dpubting that BhOmaka pre¬ 
ceded Nahapana, ITiere Is, however, no evidence to show the re¬ 
lationship between them. But the forms of Brihmi and I^^ostbl 
letters on their coins make a long interval impossible. According 
to Bhagavanlal Indraji. the fact that Nahapana’s coins are found in 
*the coasting regions of Gujerat, Kalhiawad and sometimes In 
MSlwa" proves the K$abar^(a conquest nf Malwa from the Satava- 
hanas and the establishment of IQiaharata power in western India. 
One coin of BhCimaka comes from Fu^kar near Aimer,^ 

^Tahapdmt 

On coins he bears the title rfijan, and in inscriptions those of 
and ifakdkfatrapa. The inscriptions of his time, his coins 
and his titles prove the extension of K^abarata power over fresh 
torritory^^ including north Mahiri^ra, the heart of the Satavahana 
empire. The Satavidiana power must have been confined to the 
territory aroimd and to the east of Paithan. We do not know how 
far Nahapana succeeded in the south, though it seems probable that 
portions of southern Mahar a^ra passed under his sway and had to be 
reconquered by Gautamiputra. The Pcriplits has preserved some¬ 
thing of the K^aharata-Satavahana struggle in the statements, that 
the Kingdom of Mambanes^ (Namhanus—Nahapana) began with 
Ariake and that the Greek ships coming into the Setavabana port of 
Kalyan were diverted to Barygaza.^ 


3^. Rajpson' op. Hf p. 64' CAI, p. PL L4, 

34. Vide wupra. 

35 . JHAS, ISIS, pp. 536 -^. Kennedy sayii, ** MS b bo Illegible that 
tt is impossible to restore hfi (the ruler of Arlnke'i) nAmt with ony cou- 
fidenre. It has b&en read as Manharna, MambarDe, mid Mambanus, Fabric 
dus says that only the flnol letterB (Barou) are certain Boyer proposed 
to read Nombanos. and in an essay hill of learning mid acuteness-identifieii 

with Nohaploa (JA, Joly^Aog. 18SfT, pp, 120-SI) Kennedy 

'ftiinka that like Pandion and Kerebotros the namo of the ruler of Ariake 
Etoy be a general dedgnatiim. Hut Saodmtes (Sundare} and 
(SAtakomi) me perBonal names. Dr. Fleet has shown how Nahapana could 
have been misre^ into Hambaheg (JKAS, 1907, p, 1043 n. 2), 

38* Schol!^ The PtriplvM of the Erythraean pp. 43 and 52* 
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(ill) C-^lJflrctiue of Sfltaftant 

and Wahapdna 

Prof. Rapson refers the dates m Kaliap^'s inscriptioas (years 
41i 42, 45 and 46) to the Saka era (78 A.D.). According to him the 
evidence of Nahapana's coins restruck by Gotanaiputa Sjri-Sataka]^i 
N^zk No* 2 flind NIsik No. 4 issued from a victorious camp, and the 
ascertained date (S. 72) of Eudradaman show that Gotamiputa was 
the conqueror of Nahapana, . it would seem improbahle that 
Nahapana^s reign could have extended much beyond the last record¬ 
ed year 46=124 AJ>, Gautamiputra's conquest of Nahapana seems 
undoubtedly... .to have taken place in the XSth year of his reign. 
We therefore have the equation:—Gautamlputra's year 18=124 
AJ^., or 124 AJ>*+x. On this synchronism, on the recorded regnal 
dates in the inscription of other Andhra sovereigns, and on the 
known date 72=150 AJ3* of Rudradaman as Mahlk^trapa rests at 
present the whole foundation of the later Andhra chronology."®^ 

Cunningham proposed to refer the dates in U^yadata*s and 
Ayama’s inscriptions to the Vikrania era; Rapson objects to it and 
quotes, *^the empirical remark" of Kielhosn that **in the majority of 
the Saka dates the term year Is rendered by var^" and that 
in “the inscription of the Western K$ati^pas*..... * *the word for 
* year ^ everywhere is var^ . . . . " 

It may be noted here that the unit figure in K^Ia No, 19 read 
as 8. by Hapson been read as 4 by Biihler. 8enart thinks that 
it may be any number between 4 and 9.®® A study of the inscription 
from the stone Itself and of an impression of it taken by moj shows 
that 7 Is more probable than any other figure. No doubt it would 
then be a later form of the symbol for seven. But it is certainly not 
8 as assumed by Hapson or 4 as read by Biihler since it i$ quite un¬ 
like the symbols for 8 and 4.^ This would show that Gautaml- 
putra^a conquests were accomplished at least in part in or before the 
year 17. 

Since Rapson wrote^ the Andhau mscriptions of Ca^tana and 
Rudradaman's tune (year 52) have been studied and edited by 




37, Op* df*i xxdi. 
3S. lA. Vol. XXVT 
39, El, Vcl. vn, 

44. The aymbo] for 


appears m the same inscriptioni 
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sdiolare like D. R. Bhandarkor and R. D. Banerji" The Andhau 
inscriptions shatter the theory of the Gotomiputa-Nahapana 
Byncbronism. Scholars are not agreed as to whether Uie insco|H 
tions should be referred to the joint reign of Castana and Ru^- 
diman, or the reign of Rudradiman. In all the four inscriptions 
we have: 'Jflauo Co^fanaM Ysamotifea-jnifrtisa, rano RiidrodamosB 
Jayadamasa pulraso easa SZ ,, Prof. D, R, Bhandarkar originally 
thought that pautrasyii (which the construction would not allow 
us to insert) had been omitted. But later^ he states that Mr. R. C, 
Maju&idar of the Calcutta University has kindly offered the suggc^ 
tioa that the date had better be referred to the conjoint reign, of 
Castana and Rudradiman,” R. D. Banerji objects: "Apart from the 
po^bility of such an event in India, nobody having ever thought or 
tried to prove conjoint reigns of two monarchs except Messrs Bhan.- 
darkar, there is sufficient evidence in the Andbau inscriptions them¬ 
selves to prove that the author of the record was quite ignorant as 
to the exact relationship between Ch^htana and Rudradaman , . > > 
the Andhau inscriptions arc the only records known which mention 
Chashtana or Rudradaman as Rajas and not as McJid-KsAcifropas, 
The only possible explanation of this is that in a remote place like 
Andhau on the Rann of Cutcb the people were not aware of the 
new titles of the new dynasty of rulers, titles on which Hudra- 

dflman set great store,-.The cause of the absence of any word 

or phrase Indian Ling the relationship between Chashtana and Rudra- 
Ham"” now becomes clear.”** There is many a weak link in this 
argument. In the genealogical portion m all other inscriptions of 
the Western K|otropcs of ^e Castana line, the great-grandfather 
is mentioned ffrst, then the grandfather, then the father and then 
the son. In the Andhau inscription the names of Cabana 
and Rudradaman precede those of their fathers. One 
cannot believe that the people of Cutch who knew the relation¬ 
ship between Ysamotika who does not seem to have been even a 
Kfatrapo and Castana did not know the relationship between the 
latter and Jayadai^. On his coins Nahapana is known as 'rdjan' 
only. Does it mean that the people were ignorant of his tides of 
Ksotrepa Mahflk^atrapa which he bears in the inscriptions 
of his soD-in-law and minis ter ? The objection to the joint rule of 
Caftana and Rudradaman does not seem to be well taken; for as 
Bapson has observed: "Among the later Western K^trapas we find 

41 JBBRAS. Vd. XXXm: HI. Vd. XVI. pp. Wjf.; A.R. lor 1915. 

42. lA, Vol. XLVH, p- IM "• 26. 

43. EJ, Vd. XVI, pp- 22-23- 
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the father and son ruling concurrently as MahakjatraE^a and 
14atrapa.‘* This would explain why JayadSman bears only the 
title of K?ctTiap<i<*^ 

If then Castana was a Mahdfcfntropn in the year 52 (130 A-D.) 
with Rudradaroan as Kjctropa, he must have been a 
during the reign of his son Jayadaman as Ksatmpa. As on the 
testimony of the coins Ca^tana was a K^atrspa for some tme K 
Nahapana’s dates are referred to the &aka era, a three years m r- 
val betwec!!! Kahapaiia Ca^tana is the utmost that can ^ pc>&tu 
lated. Even taking for granted that Nahapfina w^ defeated in year 
46 itself (124-25 A-D.), we are led to the paradoxical conclusion tto 
a year after the rooting out of Khakharata race and the destruction 
of the Sakas, Pahlavas and Yavanas, Ca^tana was on ^e scene 
avenging Sako defeat.« ^e Nasik record of Balasiri winch men- 
Uons in such glorious terms Gotamiputa’s conquests of ^upa, 
Akara. Avanti, Suxatha, Kukura, Asaka and Mi4aka vmuld ^^me 
a record of a fleeting conquest. Was then the 'Safai^haTwifculaya. 
ittprati?jMpona’ referred to in an inscription ® ff' 

the event such a shorUived glory7« Ptolemy s (l3fl A.D.) sUt^ 
ment that Ozeae was the capital of Tiastanes (Ca^tana) * ari e 
Andhau inscripUons which show that Cutch was in 
Ca^tana and Rudrad^an in 130 A.D.. are clear pr^b of the 
establishment of &ika power in the lands between and Cuti^ 

at least.” U has been pointed out by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastrt 


U. Hapson's view that between the reiges d 
there WM an interval during which there was bo 

this jnay have been the result of u is no based upon the 

fact lliat JayadamBn bears only the Utlfi of Kfatrapfl. , _ . 

4S. The theory hy BUhler in JRAS ISSO that sud C^^a were 

conterapuraries wss abwidoiwd by him later. ASWI, Vols. IV a™ ^ 

4S Says Hapson, op rif. “ Rudradaman s «^ue«l l>b‘« 

r 150 A D., and befo» the ISih year of Pidourivi. The mscripnoii of 
Behrin seems to be a record ef glory which h« only r^ntly 

47 R D Bftoerji {JSAS. 1517. pp- 385-87) not only holds with Prof. H. 
R. Bhaodarkar (JBBRAS, Vol. XXm. PP. 68-9) that Rud«d^ Imd 
conquered all the dominioiis tncntiopod in the Cirtiar pntWJtt befopo S. 32, 
but also says that it would not have been possible for Rutod«^ to™- 
qnfiT AparantB {N. Konkao) without muqueriog north Mehara^a (NaaiJc 
and Poona dlsttiets). We cannot subscribe to these view*. The^fora^ 
lacks coodiHive proof. The identififiailon cd Mnlaka end Asma^with 
N. Mehaiu^tra, and the ahsenee of their iBontioo in the Gtmar praidsH are 
^T ^nliLRiv e arg uin ^fttS tbs latter. 
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that thtre is nothing in the mseiiptioiis of Pujumavi's time to show 
that his dominions had shrunk so much in their area as the 
Andhau and Girnlr inscriptions would show. The silver coin of 
V^ithiputa [Hi]ru Hiitakaiji (or ni), (Siri-Satakani) which 
like gifriil ar coins of Siri-Yana would seem to have “been cttrrent in 
Aparmta, and the Ka^hiri inscription of Rudradaman^s dau^tex* 
prove that Apar^ta was held by the son-in-law of Rudradaman, a 
successor of Pulumavi, 

The chronological scheme of Rap^on requires that V^thlputa 
giimi Siri-Puiuiuavi should be the son-in-law of Rudradaman and the 
Satakan^ of the Gimar inscriplion twice defeated in fair fight by 
him. I was fortunate enough to trace in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, a silver coin of Vasi|iupula Siri-Sataka^; this dosely 
imitates as regards type, size and weight the silver ooinage of 
the Western K^atrapas. And we have the Kaiciherj inscription of 
Vasi^thiputra Satakan^i's queen» the daughter of Mabuk^tiupa 
Rudra ^daman). These make it difficult for us to identify a king 
who^ on coins and in inseriptionsp is called Satakarqi^ with Puju- 
mavi who does not bear the surname Satakmu either in. inscriptiDna 
or on coins. He must therefore be a successor of PulumavL In 
the Piirai;uc lists Sivsi^i, the Vasithfputa siva Siri-Satakam ^f the 
coinst figures as the successor of Pujumavi (perhaps his brother) . 
As *aiva' and ‘siri' are honorific prefixes, no insirperable difficulty is 
involved in the ideutification of Vaalthiputa Siri-Satakani with 
Vasithiputa siva Siri-SStaJeam. Prof. K, A. Nilakanta Sastri has 
rightly pointed out that it is Improbable that Pulumavi+ who accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy was a contemporary of Ca^t^na^ married the ktter^s 
great grand-daughter. . 

The SdtfAerni of the Girmr iTisoripticm 

As Rudradaman is said to have defeated Satakar^ not distantly 
related to him ^mbarndhamdurayd (raUiyd ), the Gimar Satakami 
is to be sought for in one of the sueceasors of siva Sm- 
Satakam, not far removed from the latter in point of time. In the 
Purime lists Sivaskanda Satakarni (the Sivamaka Sada of an Am a - 
ravati inscription) and Siri-Yana figure as his successors. The diffi¬ 
culty in identifying the Gim^ Satakami with Sid-YaSa that 
Pulumavi ^vould then have to be placed between 86 and 110 AD., 
while the contemporaneity of Ca^tana and Pulumavi mentioned 
by Ptolemy would bring Pulumavi to 130 A.D* at least. So the 
Gim^ SaUkarni mu^t be Sivamaka (Sivaskanda) Satakan^i, 
probably a brother or nephew of ava Srl-Satakar i^L Working 
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'backwards with the asccrtedned regnal periods of these Satavahana 
kings we get the loUo^ving scheme of chronology 


52—lOB A.D. 
Iff?—131 A.D. 


Gol^iputa 
VSsi^pula Fuftjutisvl 
6iva S(ri-Satiikanii 
Sivamakn Sada 


m—145 A.D, 
I4e—153A.D. 


It now bceoones still more Impossible to place Nahapana 
between 119 and 124 A.D, 

Ihen how are the dates in the inscriptions of Nahapana’s son- 
in-law and minister to be interpret^? ^ 19^8 KD, Banerji revived 
a polnt^ made by Pi'of. Bbandarkor years before that U^va- 
data^s inscrlptioiis are pataeographically earlier than that of Sodasa 
of the year 72^ and added, ht is e?rtremely probable that as Naha- 
pana Ls prior to So^asa the dates in his inscriptions refer to the era 
in which the dates in the inscriptions of the Northern satraps are 
dated," Subsequently^® he refers these dates to the regnal years o£ 
Nahapana, Prof, K, A. Nilakanta Sastri has lately revived Cun- 
ningham^s theory™ that Nahapana^s dates must be referred to the 
Vikrama era. His arguments are as fellows: 

The letters of Usavadata*g inscriptions fcsemble those of the 
inscription of the Northern Satrap ^dasa and Bilhler admits that 
in the former southern peculiarities are wanting. The discusp arrow 
and thunderbolt on the coins of Nahapana and Bhumaka remind us 
(as V,A. Smith has pointed out) of the coins of Hag™ and Haga- 
ma^p the Northern Satraps. In El, Vol XIV, Dr, Sten Konow has 
referred the year in Soda's record to the Vikrama era. Rev, H, R. 
Scott has observed that the letters en the coins of Nahapana belong 
to the near middle of the period from 350 B,C. to 950 A D., ,the 
state of Kharosthi on Nahapana’s coins^».,seems now to secure for 
him a place distinctly earlier t han Ca^fana,” The Usavadata bhe, 
t?a, and so, a and Jea with longer verticals than those of Sodisa a and 
fcfl, the more angular ia, da with better curved back and the ornate 
i sign, show that U^vadata alphabet was later than £o^^ alphabet. 
Conclusions based on similarii^ of alphabets and the northern affi¬ 
nities of Nahapana^s family cannot be final; as Sten Konow has 
observed. ** We do not know for certain in ’which era the 
inscription of Sam 72 is dated, I do not think It can be the same as 


m. lA VqI. xxxvn, p, 43, 

49. JRAS. 1917* p, 285, 

50. Op. pp, 650jf* 
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in the Taxila plate of Sam 78. I think that PatikE, who issued that 
record, is idenlical with the Mahaksholrapa Padjka of the Mathura 
lion capital which mentions Sudlsa, Le.* Sod^sa as Kahatrapa.*' A 
comparison of coin legends with stone inscriptions cannot yield safe 
conclusions. The palaeography of the Andhau inscriptions renders an 
interval of more than 160 years between the Girnar inscription and 
the inscription of U^avadata, as Prof. NUakanta Sastri would postu¬ 
late, too long- Noteworthy ate the form of d kn ™ and pa which ap¬ 
proach those of Usavadata alphabet. The state of Kharo^thi on 
Ca^na's coins does not point to a long interval between them, for* 
as on Nahapana's coins, and on the silver coins struck by Cast^na as 
K^atrapa, Kharo^hl is used to transliterate the BrShmi legends in 
full. It Is only on coins struct by Cabana as MaTidt^frdpa that 
Kharo^T shows decline—it is used only for the genitive of the kingV 
name. This fact points to a rapid decline of Kharo^thl rather than 
to a long interval/^ 

The development of the Brahnu alphabet in the Nasik and 
Poona dbtricts in the 1st and 2nd centuries A.D. makes a long in¬ 
terval between Nahapana and Gautaniiputra highly improbeLble* 
According to Buhler there is a striking similarity between the al¬ 
phabet of the N^ik inscriptions of Gautamiputra Satakari^ and 
tJ^a^^data.sa Proh NUakanta Sastti rejoins "it b a similarity which 
is only to be expected If the area of their location had been rtded 
by the Khakharatas for some time before Gautamiputra recovered 
it for the Satavahanas/® The N^ik alphabet of Pujumavi^s time 
especially ca, jo, da, and na. (with a sli^dy curved base), ta, 
bhfl, lia, bffl (mth a notch at the left), which is more developed 
than the alphabet of Gotamiputa Satakani's inscriptions, deprives 
this argument of its force. The Nasik inscriptions of Gotamiputa 
Siri-Yana Satakani only three generations later than tho^e of 
Gotamiputa Satakaiii show letters of the ornate type. The Karla 
mscription attributed to Gotamiputa Satakani h not only engraved 
immediately below that of Usavadata, but also sho^^ only slightly 
developed forms over those of tT^tavadata^s mscription ta^ pa. 
bhi, va, m and ma). In the inscriptions of the time of PulumSvi 


Mh According to Hfipson on thd copp^ cofcns irf Noluipaiui, only the luvne 
in Eriliinj legend cm be dedphered. ii tme^rtab whether 
or not thb vms by on inscription in cWocteta 

Pp. cit., dx. 

S2^ lA^ xxxiil, App. Jiid. Pal. pp. 42^^ 

53. JRAS. 192S. p. iS2. 
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the ornamental type has appeared** The quick and distinct deve^ 
lopment from Gotamiputa to Pulujnavi of the alphabets at Kai’la 
and Nasik does not allow us to place a long interval between. Naha- 
pana end Gotanuputa. 

The Jogalthembi coins of Nahapana, more than two-thirds of 
which are restmck by Gotamiputaj point to the same conclusion! 
If GotamTputa defeated s remote successor of Nahap^, we would 
have found in the hoard, coins of Nahapina's successors restruck 
by Gotamipula. The coins of Bhmnaka show, that among the 
other princes than Nahapana, if they existed, would 
have struck coinsand there is more point in restr ik i ng the coins 
of the vanquished ruler rather than those of a remote predecessor 
of his. 

•Hie village of Karajaka which is granted by Gotamiputa to the 
monks of the Kar la caves is surely the iCarajaka granted to them 
previously by Ugavadata* Nasik No. 4 records the grant of a field 
in western Kakhadi. a field which ^\'as held by U^avadata. Buhlfir 
and Bhagwanlal Indreji look upon ajnkdiafciyom in the phrase ‘ya 
khetom ajakflloJtiyo'm UschJmdatcTm bfiutuTR' as a Prakrt form of 
ojaMia (Sans, ndynfcilfl) and translate ‘the field which has hsen 
possessed by :^abhadstta up to the present lime,’ Senart looks 
upon it as the name of the field-®® 

Liiders’ No. T95 where AjakMaka is the name of Yaksa makes 
Senart's suggestion extremely probable. Prof. Nilakanta Sastri 
denies that the U^vadata of No. 4, the possessor of a single field, 
■was the U?avadata, son-in-law of Nahapana. But it is not 
impossible that Usavadfita held all the fields in the vUlage and 
that Gotamiputa gave one field to the monks retaining the rest for 
himself.*® 


54. El, Vol, VU, Pi. ni, Tifo. 20. 

55. El, Vol. Vin. p- 72. 

56. It is. however, risky la look upon U?avad5ta as a rare muns, aM 

identify all ihe Uaavadllas of epIaropWc recerda with Ihe am-ln-law of 
Kahap^a. "Datta' as a iiame cndiiig ia very aiwi ‘^bha Qiten 

enters inte the compiKitioti of names (El, voL XVI^ 24; Lti^lcrs^ 

Nm. SS, a fiaiUrwa^i inscription (Sailarw^ Is near KJrla) TtLcn- 

tiEms U^ahhannka native <if Dhcnuklicata. 

inscription in a pillar pf the Cetiipa cav4& r^coroa the aotxft'- 

tion of a pillar hy katadevmiaka. son of U^vadSts fttwa Dhenufcifcata. 
According to Senart, the ‘mito’ In the name of the donor and that of g^abha- 
datto’s wife (1^., Dak^amitrS) supplies link which may perhaps eonneef 

H.A.-S 
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The guiding points in the determuiation oi K^aharita chfonolagy 
are the short-lived reigns of Nos. IE, 19, 20 and 21 in the Purple 
lists of the Andhras (44-54 A,D,> and reference to Mambanes in 
the Periplus ; the kingdom of Mambanes (corrected by Schofl into 
Nambanus and identified with Nahaj^a) is $aid to have begun 
with Ariake, whidi according to Lassen would represent the terri¬ 
tory on either side of the gulf of Cambay, Scholars like K. P. 
Jayaswal have challenged this Identifioation.^ Hut as Nahapaxm 
is known to have ruled over Sur^fra and as the seaboard of the 
kingdom of Mambanes was, according to the PeHfrfuff, Surastrene, 
and as the capital of NambanuSj viz., “Minnagara’ also shows Scy¬ 
thian or Saka associaliotis (Min= Scythian) this identification is 
highly probable, and Schoff has shown that a consideration of the 
authorities Roman, Parthian and Arabian fully supports GO AJ^. 
for the and Nahapana would seem to have been ruling 

22 years before the accession of GaulamJputra Sri-SatakarnL 

The question whether Nahap^a's dates shoxdd be referred to 
an era or to his regnal years^ b not then so important as it might 
be if we had no independent grounds to fix his date. The old view 
that it is dangerous to assume the existence oi eras other than the 
Vikraina and Saka eras is not accepted by Dr* Sten Ktmow.®® The 
years may then refer to an era which started somewhere in the 
closing years of the first century B.C.p or in the beginning of the 
first «mtLiry A,D„ Prof* K. A, Nibkanta Sastri has admirably 
met Rapson's ohiecUon to referring the *vcisa dates’ to any 
other than the Saka era. He says^ Jt must be noted that 

there are very few dates in these records, and even among these 
feW( we are unable to trai^e any consbtency in the manner of 
dating. An important inscription at Nasik is undated; only the 
year and month is mentioned in another, though the day of the 
month is also added elsewhere in the same inscription. The use of t^ar- 
&ha for year does not seem to have been so rare in early dates that 
are not in the Saka era.''^ R. D. Banerji’s view that those dates 
must be referred to the regnal years of Nahap^ b supported by 


them." Tbt absence d die usual epithets applied to Nahaptnei^s 6on>ln-Iaw 
jnakes die U$avadala of tMs Inscription a diRcfent person. The pSIUr 
inscripticin and the Celivn csve would s&am to belong to the first century 
B.C* 

57, JBORS, 1932, p. 9* 

58, Cn, Vol. H. IntiodmiUiiti, 

59, Op. cit.. P- 656. 
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the nuinerous coias of NshspftTw end hy the tradition preserved in 
the Paffdual* Cffithas and Jinasena’s Hariuetriia which assign a 
period 40 and 42 years respectively to Naravahana (a corruptioJl 
of Nahapana) “ Rapson makes Nahapana a feudatory of the 
Ku^^as, on the strength of the mention, in a Nasik inscriptiOD of 
U^vadata, of savanms which according to him most refer to the 
gold cuTrency of the Ku^anas " which we moat suppose to have 
been current or prevalent in Nahapana’s kingdom."®^ But anvarna 
as a coin was prevalent in India as early as the Vedie times;® the 
suMrno under reference need not necessarily refer to the gold 
euTTency of the Ku^Tias^ 

Prof. Bhandarkai® has advanced another argument for con¬ 
necting Nahapana with the Ku?a^ To him the Ku^a of NOsik 
Ko. 12, "appears to have been (the name) ^ven to the silver coinage 
of Nahapana. because he issued it for his overlord who must have 
been known as Kufiaija i.e., Kushana.” He continues " Was there 
any Kusbana king who was also known by the mere name 
Kushana? Certainly this must be the Kushana sovereign referred 

to in the Taxila scroll inscription of the year 136.-. I have 

elsewhere shown that he can be no other than Kujula Kadphises. or 
Kadphises I as he is also known-" Apart from the objections to 
Icuinno being a form of Kusa^ia or Guyana, the sense of the passage 
does not admit of Bhandarkar’s interpretation. In line 2 ciwonlcu 
and kusancmulo are menUoned together as the purpose for which 
the money was invested in a guild. In line 3 we have ciuBTikto 
stthflSmni he 2000 ye jiadike sate eto nwum lenc iwacvuffmflfl bhi- 
khuTiaTR visfit/o efcikflso ciunriko bdraseke, yo sakasra prayutam 
payfinapadtlce sate ato But though the evidence 

cited for Kusana overlordship over Nahapana cannot be relied upon, 
the chronological scheme adopted here makes Kusajja overlotddiip 
not improbable (KujuJa Kadphises 50-75 A,0.)i 


60. Rflp»n remsrlB (Oji. oit-. m) : "Pandit BhflEvaniai Indrijl sup¬ 
posed that the portreita of the Nehapana on the sUwer coins Indicated a wry 
long ivign-, hut now that a vast number of spociin*™ ore available for e™- 
paHson. it Is clear that no such conclusion can be safely drawn from lhe» 

represeniationa of the Jdng's head. They cannot posslWy have 

portraits, to the true sense of the word, of any single indlviduBl.. 

61 , CIC. Awdhras ond Weriam TCMti-ftpiw, elsctv, 

aa’ Fedhr fndeif, Keith and Macdonell Snvarna Yejfie q. v. 

(3. lA. Vol. XLVH, p. 78. 
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(iv) Got^iin^ufa Sdtolmni cannot be tottb G^tamlpuia 

Vilitayakiira of the €mns 

A number of lead and cop|M?r coins from KoThapur have 
revealed to us the imties of 3 princes: on the evidence of restmek 
coins, the order would be as follows: 

V^ithTputa Vijivayakura 
Madharlputa Sivalakura 
Gotamiputa Vilivayakura. 

The current theories about these princes are far from being 
satisfactory. Says Rapsou,®^ Vijivayakura and Sivalakura **are 
probably local titles in the dialect of the district of Kolbapur . * . > 
The question remains whether these peculiar titles are to be re* 
garded ns the designations of members of the imperial Andhra 
Dynasty or of viceroys governing the distinct of Kolhapur. Although 
the question cannot he decided with certaintyp the former view is 
perhaps the more probable, sinoe there Is some evidence to show that 
Andhra monarchs were known by different titles in the different di¬ 
visions of their empire (of, aiip. § 48^ 50),** Long ago Sir IL G. Bhen- 
darkar said that Vilivayakura and Sivalakura are names of the 
feudatories whilst the metronyiiiics ore those of their aiuteralns,® 
The metronyioics attached to the names of Mah&rafhiB are not those 
of their suzerains—the Satav^anas.^ The father of a MnlicTictfhi 
who dates his inscription in the regnal years of Vasi+hlp^ta s9mi 
Siri-Pujumavi, bear$ a metroujniiic not borne by the Satavihanas 
viz.j Kosikipiita, *Kiiru^ as a name appears in Bhattiprolu. Sivala 
as the name of a queen occurs m one of Barhut insctiptloiis,^ 
and at Amaravati we come across an Sivala. La is a com¬ 

mon ending In names, e.g,, Bhadila, BhayilaT Dronala, Sivakhadila, 
Buddhila, Sarpila, and Hudrila Vtlaua^dka Is the name of a 
village.®* Regarding Ptolemy's mention of Pulumavi of Paithan 
and Baleokuros of Hippokura (identihed hy R. G, Bhandarkar with 
Vilivayakura), Hapson remarks that his Siri-Pulumavi and Yili- 
vayakura might be one and the same person. *'A foredgner might 
be excused for not knowing, that in our own country, the Prince 


64. Ixjoevii-botKviii. 

65. EHD, 1SZ7, p, 30, 

68. Karla No. H El. vol. Vm. 

67, t^ imnlngham , £tii]M of Bltorhut p. 131; LQderg, Liil, Ifo, 1266. 
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of WaJos, the Earl of Chester aad the Duke of Cornwall were the 
same person/" But Ptolemy mentions the capital 'Hippokura^ (a 
*kura^ ending in the name of the capital too !), which has been 
identified by Bhagwanlal Indraji with the modem Go^handar. To 
accuse a contemporary of ignorance w'e require strong proofs. In 
seeking to identify these princes with the Satavahana rulers Hapson 
places too much reliance on metronymics^ yet we know that the 
Satavahana and Ikfvaku metronymics were borne by their feuda¬ 
tories, the MaharathiA and the Mah^toIaucEfES. Rapson^s identificn- 
tlon upsets the order of Gotamlputa Sitaka^ and Vhsitbiputa Pulu* 
mAvi among the Viliviyakuras; and Madharlputa Sivalakura has 
no place between GotamJputa Satakanl and Pulumavi m the Pura- 
nic listsProf. Rapson himself points out that the Uijaiu symbol 
which is employed by all the later SatavAhanas on all their coins 
is not found on the Kolhapur coinaT^ and that the * bow and arrow * 
on these coins is nowhere found on the Satavahana coins. To a 
certain extent the type (the tree within railing) and size of these 
coins (lead) resemble those of the Cutu and MsJidmffti coins. 

The pieces of evidence which make it prohable that they were 
feudatories of the SAtavShanas are that one of the Yilivayakuras 
was a contemporary of Pli^umAv^^ that Gotanuputa^s dominions ex-- 
tended as for south as Vaijayanti and that they used Satavahana 
metronymic^. The title *rajan" does not prevent them from having 
been feudatorieSr for Nahapana, who was undoubtedly a feudatoiy, 
bears the title 'rajau\ 

(v) Got^mUputa^t empire 

To return to GotamTputa* he would seem to have wrested from 
the KsaharAtas not only the ancestral domkuons, but something 
more. The epithet *SuiiLVdhena’-kuta*ya^~patithdpana-kai^* applied 
to him is no idle boast* for before his reign* the Satavihana power 
would seem to have suffered considerable loss of territories. Accord¬ 
ing to RapsoUt the countries which are mentioned in Nasik No. 2 as 
having been under his sway, "in no wray represent the extent of 
his empire/' *The names themselves are those of the kingdoms 
which had submitted to Gautamlputra Hapson is evidently 

thinking of the Andhradela^ Not all the conquered kingdoms 
w’ould seem to have been mentioned, e.g.* S. Mahirastra as far south 


#0, Op, 3cl, 

71.. Dp. dt., dxvi-dxvUi. 
7Z. Op. eft., xnv'p jmvi . 
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as Vaiiayantf (Nasik Na 4 speaks of the Vejayanti army as 'ac«fflye 
Vejnyamtiye'). Even so the eitient of his kingdam is indicated 
by the mountains of which be is said to have been the lord—the 
western and eastern portions of the Vindhya range (Vijiha and 
Paricata), the Satpura hills extending through the iniddle of Beraf 
nearly into west Bengal (Achavato), the northern and southern 
portions of the Western Ghats (Sahya and Malaya respectively). 
"Hiere is then no epigraphic evidence to show that Gautamiputra s 
sway extended over the Andhradc^.'* reference to 

chargers having drunk the waters of three oceans need not nceea- 
sarily mean that his kir^dom extended from the Arabian Sea to the 
Bay of Bengal.The most important countries mentioned are 
Asaka, Mu|aka” (Northern Maharastra) Asika, Kukura (Eastern 


73 A statue of n person^ ifl th« Madras Museum Amaravall 

coDKaom, holding a lotus in the left hand, bears the inscription Gotami 
iuma (o*>H Ftom tbfir dress w& cam iiifcr that It is nnt a fitatuc M IM 
Buddha . Even supposiiig that the biscrlpdon recjtH-ds an adoration to Gotanw,, 
the mother of Gotamiputu SH-Satakani, it is possible that durUig tho reign 
pf VaHthfputa Siri-Pujumavi (when the Amarav»ti ^(iipii underwent 

aiterotioTis and jierhapa enlargemeut) a statue of GolmhJputa Siri-SEfcakiml 
WM set up? and frum NwiJt Ko. 2 (in which bath gnmdsim and graoKlmother 
have culo^sed Gotamlputa Eiri-Salakanl) we kuow that Gotanu Bnla^irl 
was living In iho IBth year of htr gnmdson^s Kdgn, 

74, In Baud's Harfamrita (T^ans. Cowell and Thamaa) the Satavlhoua 
contemporary of BhiJtfcu Kfigarju™ is styled ^ord of the three oceans"' 
(p. 2S3)* 

75, In die Sona-Nando Jatoka (yausboll, VoU V, pp, 317, 24; and 31B, 6), 
Assaka ond Aventi are mendoiied together {Asmkdvmntrtn: AMafcatiafilifrt fi 
AMtfika rattham t?a AeontiraltJiHm vu etc.). For the precise identiheation of 
Asakn (Saiis. Asmafco not Aivaka. Paj^mi cusntiDos Alaska Iv, [, li3) and 
Mulake a due comes from m imexpected quarter. Verse lOU of the SuHa 
Iflipata (AfflJtajja Fatirthmuun ptirfmam) mentions Patitfbflna of Alaka and 
vera ^ mehliona Aiahi es p emmtry in the noighbourhooil of Assalm (As^}, 
a Hjuntry oP the banks of the Godavari. (So AjMitoJtSO oi^ai^e AfakeLBiu 
pflwwisone van CodaroHftaTe unceiw ca pkalcwa ra>. Bui in ihree nUinu- 
sedpts (a MS in the Phayre cohection in the India Office Library, a Burmese 

in (Jie Royal Asiatic Society, London^ and a MS In Bdandalay 
tkm of the India Office Library) it rcodg aa Mulakn or Mulaka. Mu|aka is 
made more probable by ihs Wlowlng facts. Asaka and Mulaha are men¬ 
tioned together in ihe Nasik No. 2, According to the Puranas Mubika was 
the fion of AimaJea of the Iksiritii line. (WUson, Via^u Pura^ 3S2), 
Fnti^hima is modem Pelthiin on the banks of the Godivarl; as Assaka is siiid 
to have included Godhvsn there is no doubt that N. B4aharS$(ra, at least the 
Naaik dis^ct &od the territory arouiMi Paithin. is to be idenUfied with 
Asaka and Mu}aka; see also lA, Vol, XLVIL p, 150 /.n. 
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Hajputaiia) Akara (East Malwa), Avanti (West ^iSsdwa), Sura^ba 
(Sura^a), Aaupa (a district in the upper Narmada), Vidaibha 
(“the western part of modem Berar and the valley country west 
of that”)™ and Apai^ta (N. Ko iikan ) 

(b) Pultimdri N™ 

Gotam^ta was succeeded by his son Fu|iimavi who according 
to the inscriptions would seein to have ruled for 24 years at least. 
The Putanas assign him a period of 28 years. Since they assign 
only 21 years to Gotamiputa Siri-S&takam who from inscriptions is 
known to have ruled for 24 years, it is probable that the Puranic 
total 49 to be divided between them as 25 and 24 or 24 and 25* 

Messers JI.G* cad D.R. Bbandarkars’ theory of the conjoint ride 
of Gotamiputo Siri-SdtaJcaiii otui Puluuidoi 

^ae theory of the conjoint rule of Pujumavi and his father, 
which was proposed by Sir R, G. Bhandarkar long ago, did not 
find a supporter. As it has been restated by Prof, Bhan¬ 

darkar as late as 1914 and 191S, a discussion is necessary,™ Accord¬ 
ing to Sir R G, Bhandarkar the Puranic discrepancy in the matter 
of the duration of the Satavahana dynasty (Mt, 460 years, Va. 411 
years and TTis^u 3W years) is to be explained “by supposing that 
the longer period is made up by putting together the reigus of all 
the princes Vlonging to the several branches of the Andhrabhytya 
dynasty According to V. A. Smith this discrepancy arises on 
account of some of the PurSnas omitting the Sunga and Kanva 
years (112-J-45) or the latter from the Satavahana total*®* The 
other arguments of Sir R G. Bhandarkar repeated by Prof. Bhandar¬ 
kar are:— 


TS. Piafgtier: Marfei^ei^ Purfiia, p. 335. 

Tl, For B delailed discOsUoa of names BG, Vol. XVl; El, VoL 
Kapson: cit., and BHandflrkftr^s OID+ ^ 

7S. His name is ipelt a5 Puliimiv-l on coins and in Nasik Nos. 3 and 20 
find KkrU. No. 2Q; aa Pulumayi in Nasifc Nos. 1 ond 2 and Kfirla No. 20; 
and B 5 Pulunmi in No. 2S, PulumBvi wouJd seean to be Use riglit 

rotm to from. thinks that Uko ViUvij^akura ii a 

naino whose meaning is not deaf- 

79. JBHRA5, Vol. XXXm, Ejiiiiraphic Note* oJwJ QtiOfftiona; lA, Wls, 
Dokhon o/ ike Soiaodhaiia period, 

80. EHD^ p. 2e. 

SI. ZBMG, 1902, p. 0. 
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(a) In Nisik No. 2 dated in the 19tb year of Pulumavi II, 
Gotanu Balasirl is ealled AIohdTajnmdtd and MohdnojainttimaM 
This statement woidd be pointless if she were not both at one and 
tlie same time . 

(b) Gotamiputa is called ‘Dhanakatasami’ (Dbanyaka|aka- 

svami) in No. 3 a nd Pujimiavi ruled at Paithan. It has been shown 
elsewhere®^ that DhanokotosorwaTiehi refers to Dhanakata monks or 
samartas and that Dhanakata cannot be a form of Dhariihakataka. 
In No. 4 Gotamiputa is called 'Benaka^kasami.' Every queen is 
the mother of a king and grandmother of a king. In the Naijeghat 
record I is eulogised and yet he was dead when the record 

was incised In the inscription Pulunjavi makes over the merit 
of the gift to his father in the expression 'pitupfltipo,’ Such an 
application of merit can be made only in favour of a deceased 
person,® As Prof. Niiakanta Sastii has asked,** why should not 
the queen who refers to her son as one living (jtuosutayo) in No. S 
dated in the 24th year of Gotamiputa refer to him so in No. 2 1 
According to M. DubreuU the inscription is the funeral oration of 
a disconsolate mother. 

(c) If it was a fact that Gautamiputra was dead when the cave 
temple was dedicated and Pujumavi alone was reigning, we should 
expect to find the exploits of the latter also celebrated in the ins¬ 
cription, but there is not a word in praise of him. It is improbable 
that a ki ng who had been dead for nineteen years should be high¬ 
ly extolled in the inscription and the reigning king altogether pass¬ 
ed over in silence. It will be shown below that the cave with all 
its cells was planned even during the reign of Gotamiputa, but 
executed only in part Balasiri completed the cave later and made 
it equal to the cave of Usavadata,** son-in-law of Nahapana, whose 
dynasty Gotamiputa had extirpated; then the train of thought sug- 
gested to a mother ei^lains this puzzling fact. 

The arguments adduced by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar are; — 

1. Since Pulumavi is a contemporary of Castana, who died 
before year 52 (130 A-D.) and since the dates in the inscriptions 
of UsavadaU and Ayama are to be xelerred to the $aka era, we 
should postulate a theory of conjoint rule if we are not to run into 

e. Chap. H- 

©. El. Vdl. Vm, p. 65, 

84, JRAS, lS2&,Tfn Lflter and fJi« fokis. 

85. NKik No. 2, 
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cluonological absurdities or impassibilities. Bhandarkar himself 
has admitted that Ca^na was livmg when the Andhau inscriptians 
were incised! has heen shown shove that the mscriptions of 
Nahap^'s reign must belong to a time before 100 A.D, 

2. If cave No. B wes granted in the 10th year of Pulumavi's 
reign, and if in the year 24 his father Gautamiputra speaks of it as 
his own gift, is not the condosion irresistible that Gatitamiputra 
was lidng when the cave in question was made over to the Buddhist 
monks, Le., in Pulumavrs imh regnal year, and that the year 24 of 
the other inscription although it records a donation of Gatitamfpulra 
must be referred not to his, but to Pulumavrs reign ? No. 2 dated 
ta the 19tb year of Pulumavi records a non-ofEcial or private grant 
by the queen, while No^ 5 (dated in the 24th year) like No. 4 is an 
official grant- What stamp No, 4 and No. 5 as oflS-cial records are 
the order of the king to the officer m charge of the dUstrJct where the 
object of the grant lay, and the mention of the formalities connected 
with the grant, i.e^i oral order^ drafting, preparation of the charter* 
preservation in the archives of the State and delivery. Nasik No. 2, 
where neither the order of the k i ng nor the formahties connected 
with grants are mentioned. Is then n non-^official records The grant 
of the cave and lands by GotamJputa mentioned in Nos. 4 and 5 must 
be different from the grant of the same cave by Baksirt. Prof 
Nilakanta Sa^tri has admirably pointed out that all facial grants 
open with the order of the reigning king and end. by gixmig the daie, 
vrhlle in all private records (at Naslk and KArla) the date is mention¬ 
ed at the beginning. He concludes that Nos. 4 and 5 must therefore 
be referred to Gotanuputa's reign.® 

But how one eave be granted by two persons at different 
times ? ^le statement that Baiaslri made the cave equal to the 
mansion in Kailasa and the plan of the cave give us the clue. 
Gotamiputa who emulates U^avadata in his grant of lands to the 
Nasik and Karla Buddhist monks would certainly have planned a 
cave as beautiful* perhaps more beautiful than U^vadata s cave 
(and in general appearance and arrarigemfint the Queen's cave re¬ 
sembles that of Ufavadata), According to Prof, Nilakanta Sastn* 
the raised verandah with a bench at the left end and two cells» one 
at the right and the other at the left end, show that the verandah 
with its two cells and the bench was a self-sufficient unit and was 


Sfl. op. rir, p, S50. It may be pmnUhd out that in private records of the 
Ikfv^ku peyriod the date nmea at the end. 

H.A.—0 
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iix^m^eted in or before tie 18th year of Gotamiputa. The 18 cells 
in tie interior, the veracidab pillars, the frieze and the oommeiita- 
tion over the doorway were ejcecuted by BalasLrIi and the whole 
cave donated in the 19tb year of PulnniavL An examination of 
the projection before the verandah however makes it highly pro¬ 
bable that the verandah of the original cave stood therep 

If Gotamiputa and Pulnmavi ruled conjointiy, we would have 
found at least one inscription mentioning them together (the 
Andhau inscriptions mention Ca^tana and Rudradaman) as ruling 
conjointly, and Prof. NUakanta Sastri has pointed out that Naha- 
pana^s coins restruck by Gautamlputra are suEBcient 'to shatter' 
Bhandarkar's theory. His inscriptions and coins leave no doubt 
that during his reign Satavahana power was at its height. 

His dominiima 

There is nothing in N^lk Nor 2 to indicate that Pulumavi had 
lost any pert of his father's dominions before the 19th year of his 
reigiu (125 AJ>.), The Amaravatl inscription of bis time®^ and the 
fin d of his coins at Gudivada and Amaravatl, in the Godavari dis¬ 
trict and on the Coromandel coastj show that bis sway extended 
over the Audhradesa, and further south. The Andhau inscriptions 
prove that the Sakas had, between 125 and 130 AJ)., taken advan¬ 
tage of the preoccupation of the Satavahana empire elsewhere to 
recover some of their lost possessions.*® 

{c) Siva 5irf-Sitakani 

The Pura^as mention siva Siri-Satakam as the successor of 
Pujumavi ™ He is certainly to be identified with the VasilhJputa 
Siva Siri-Satakaiji of the coins from Andhrade^ As has been 
shown above he is the V^si^Iputra Sri-^takaiui of the Kanh^ 
inscription and therefore the son-in-law of Rudradaman. He must 
also be identified with the Vasithiputa Catarapana Siri-Sataka^ of 
ihe Ka](;iegliat inscription.*® According to Prof* Rapson ‘ * it 

is impossible to determine whether this king VasL^hlputra Catara- 
paim S^takarm is a member of the dynasty otherwise unknowiii 
or whether he should be identified with one of the three kings who 


07. LMers, Ltit No. 1S43. 

m. Accor^ng to R- D. Banerii Pro!. D. R. BbaEdarkar, aU the 
kal po 8 seS 5 icni£ had been recovered by the year 53. 

0&. Fkr^ter, op- cit.* 71 f-n. IS- 
90. JBBRAS, Vd* XV, pp* . 
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about this time bear the same meitonyiuic on their com£*>®^ In 
this latter case, if the length of the reigns is correctly given by the 
MfftsaiL he can only be identified with Fulumavi; and 

^ Cataiapana' or ^ phai^a * must be regarded as a local title, somewhat 
of the same character, perhaps, as * Vi]lvayakiira**®2 It may be sug¬ 
gested tentatively that Catarapo like Ckatrapa can be a form of 
K'^afrapa on the analogy of Prak^t Cula instead of Chiclfl^ for Sans. 
K^dra and Camtamula for Chathtamula ^Sans. K:^^tairLOla)p Cata- 
rapa would be a form of Chatarapo {K^frapa) ; sometimes the 
* anaka * ending in names is shortened into "ann/ e.g., Viramna for 
Virnmnaka (Nagarjxniikon^ inscription F.). Catarapana would 
be a form of CatarapaiiLaka. The name Chatampana (K^atrapa- 
naka) now becromes IntelligiblB* It could only have been borne 
by the son-in-law of Kudradaman. A silver coin bearing the 
legends VdffifliTpzita^ and the Head of the King on the obverse®^ 
and the legends Hdtalcani^ Arakk (* . *)* is to be 

attributed to the son-in-law of Rudradaman, ea it is modelled on 
Ksetropn coinage^ If the title may be restored as it is 

possible to connect it conjecturally with K^airapa. This makes 
the identification of Vasithiputa Catarapana Satakani with the son- 
in-law of Rudradaroan probable. The com legends exhibit 5 
variety of the Brahml alphabet in association with the Prabii usually 
found in inscriptions and on coins. This fact explains the Dravi- 
dian * anaka ' ending in the name Catarapana.^ 

(d) Sivaviaha Sadtt (SdtoFcam) 

After Siva Siri-Satakani the Purijjas with great unanimity place 
a Sivaskanda.® An Amarivati inscription which is later than 
Pu|uma\d"s time mentions a Sivamaka Sada. As the palaeography 
of the inscription would give Sivamaka a place conrcspondiiig to 


91. Bha^anlal IndraJL was correct in his estimate of the period to 
which the hiscTiptfcnal i^rosrteirs hclorig (secoud centmy A.D.). 

9 ^. O71, cii.p xli. 

33. There b oibo a ttece of ta ; supra for other dotsih of this coin. 
PI. 1 m. H. 

94. The ol two voriedes of Broimu dphabet and two dMerent dialeots 
on coiiK \$ perhaps an imitation of the Use of Kharo?^ and Greek 

on the coins of the WoEtem K^atrapas. 

Tho pecuJIar ha according to Rapson appmaches the Bhattiprolu Jaip 
it Is perhaps the KKaro$thi ha invortod; it may oven be cormeeled with the 
cursive he on the K^atropc coItle. 

flfl. Vide rupra, 
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the Sivasrl of the Pura^as, we have to take it that by seme process 
which is not now traceable Sivamaka was transformed by the ^ 
ranic writers into ^ivasrU and Kapson is inclined to identtfy ^ 
with the SivaSrI of the Puimias. Sivamaka as the name of Sala- 
vahana is quite probable. In Ku^ No- 6, Sivama as a personal 
name occurs,* and in the Satavahana official records Srva often 
enters into the composition of the names of officials un or 
Ka as a suffix to personal names is also coinmott in the records o 
the Satavahana period, e.p., Sivaka, Saghaka-^ 

(e) Mo^fmnputo SiafcaseflC* Sotakat^t 

But for the find of coins bearing the legends Saka Sada (Sa^- 
^na Sataka^, (uide swpra), the inclu^on of his nome in the list 


«. in N«ik No. SS (El. Vol. YniJ, b ann^r of a 

name with » wa suffix. For ihe Ku^a inseriptiw «« ASWl. Vol. W. 
flfj. Laden, Liji, No*. 1177 and tWS- . - i 

93, Thii Idne beara the title Wl.* Ibwieh Golemiputa Siri-Siitakani 
bears the tille Bervakatnkaslnil his son Pojumivi la the first WutMig the Iat« 
Sltovahiims to bear the hnKiorlfic prefix ‘afinfi’ In oddiUon to the ustml 'ain. 
Poliffljnfi's saceoson Wfidhariputa Sakasene, Siri-Tufia Satokfl^i and 
sail bear it. In the Chirnia Oaninci toBcrlption Siri-Yann tears the title* 
of 'araka' and Wi'. Therefore ‘araka’ would Bt*ni to be a prefix identical 
in meaning with ‘sami' (lord). Store Nohapana and^ successota. prtoew 
ol the Ce^lfaiiB Une, refulatly bear the tJiln *Kvlmto*, It may be asked whetbeT 
the totar SaiarShanaB did not borrow the prefix *ssanii' from the Ksotrapos. 
SiiM* in a Deotok inscription a ‘sami’ aurd, king) addresses his ollicial 
(anuiea) at Cikaffibaii, We have to cry halt te such a c»ri«twtt. The eye 
copy d the inaeriptiaii compared with the estampafte of the toserlptton re¬ 
cently prepared by Ptof. Mlrashl. and exhibited at the OrienUl Confeveucie 
at Mysore (1B33) furnidies the following reading: 

1- Sdmi othRupoBalt CtfuM»beH*ia so 

2, honoiiito bomcWiemto vS tosSfodotn Jeumriadkifijfl 

3, Amaotino la-eomnogu 

4 , fhtm fepo (kiuj) he ps I dl 4 bodJw 

(The eye copy to to Cttnnlnehnm’s CH, voU I eld series, p, 102 
and PI, XV) 

to the paper read before the Conference (Pnoweiltfifft pp, 013-22) the 
Ptofessor colled it an Aaokon tosnlpHon- But the later forms of ta cb, and dbt 
(to doio), im, and the angular pa. make it difficult tor us to subscribe to the 
PtofeSBor's views, Cunntogbam wna nearer the truth when ho optoed that 
toe InscriptiiBi was not earlier than the first century B.C, The toscriptlna 
would seeiti to be a SotavihaiiB itucriptom for the foUowing ressuns 

In too first century B.C. and even earlier the Satavibaiiaa were in 
pofsassion td East and West Mahan. The toscriptom to dated to the S5ta- 
vnh pr” fashion by the seasoos and fortnights. It aim begfiis like toe later 
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of OUT kings would have been rendered difficult, for do not bis 
metronymic and persoioal name draw him nearer to Ma^harTputra 
Ifivarsena, the Abhira ? Even so he cannot be identified with any 
of the kings of the Puramc listsj we have to depend on the palaeo¬ 
graphy of the two Kanherl inscriptions of his time. Their alpha¬ 
bet so closely approaches the alphabet of Siri-^Yana at Kanheri that 
it is probable that one closely succeeded the odier. But we are 
not in a position to determine who preceded whom- Whilst the 
looped ta (U. 10, 12 and 13) i and the rounded va (as opposed to 
the triangular va in No. 14), and the mote cursive ha in Np. 15 stamp 
it as later than No, 14, the other letters stamp Sakasena^s inscrip¬ 
tion (No, 14) as earlier than Siri^Yana's (No. 15) . No, 14 which 
was incised on the 10th day of the 5th fortnight of the rainy season 
on the 8th year of the king, records the excavadoii of a cave by a 
merchant and householder, the son of Venhimamdi an Inhabitant of 
Kalyana along with his father, brother and mother (Bodhisama), 
The other inscription (No, 19) records the excavation of a cave by 
Halanika, wife of the donor in the previous inscription. 

Like Siri-YMa, Madbarlputa Sakasena Satakajai ruled over 
both western and eastern Deccan, This fact also places him before 
Canda Satakarni who would seem to have ruled over only the east¬ 
ern DeccarL His coins bearing the lion device have been picked 
up in the KraiB-Godavari districts. The ^sena' tnding in his name 
makes it probable that he was a son of siva Siri-Satolcani, the son- 
in-law of Hudradaman. 

(J) Gotamlptita Siri-Yofta 

His relationship to siva Slri-Sitakaiu and Sivatnaka Sada can-' 
not be ascertained. Formerly Bhagwanlal interpreted the reverse 
legends on his silver coins in such a way as to make hitn the son 
of Catarapana,^ Prof, D. R, BhiUidarkar interprets tt so as to make 
him the father of Catara^ana,^® " But there can be no doubt that 


SatavnImBn iJiscri|itioiia, The fommlities toluiected with the Eranl aiw alfio 
S^iavah^iia (dato, Fe^o and hadho). To add to these there ib the title "sBimi/ 
It is noteworthy that Ma^hnrfputa Sakasena has mdy the prefix the 

usual prefix ^sirl" being absents For this reason Bhegwonlai would read 'siri* 
for 'sakft'' In the irtscriptiGiis, But the second letter is only fcfl- What looks 
like I sign over the first letter fn Burgess' impression tnay be only on acci- 
denta] stroke. Ihe omission of may be Hkenod to the ismissiun of 
* slttu * in some of the inscriptions of Ptilumavi H, 

13 , JBBRAS, Vol. XV. p. SOe, 

mo, JBBRAs, Voi, xxm p, @€. 
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this readiiig and interpratAtion are incorrect. ISic rest of the 
legend agrees word for word with obv. legend; but all that can be 
said about the doubtful word, which was read ' Ciituropaiiafta \ 
is that it was one of five or sbt syllables, the last two only of which 
are legible with certainty;, and that it was probably the equiva¬ 
lent to the first word o£ the obu. legend—Rano.”^®^ 

Hb inscriptions at Kanherl, N^ik^ Chiium Ganjanip his silver 
coins of Sopara fabric, his numerous coins from Krsna and Goda¬ 
vari districts, his potin coins from the Chanda dlstnct (Cen¬ 
tral Provinces), clearly show that he not only maintained the 
eastern possession but also wrested from the Western Kfflfropas 
Aparanta and North MahSTa^pfra.^'® 

The Chinna Ganjam inscription dated in the 27th year of his 
reign shows that the Pura^as are probably correct in assigning 
him a reign of 2^ years. 

In the Har^curitn B^a refers to a mendicant by name 
Nagariima w'ho was brought to HeU by the nagas ■ he begged for 
(a wreath of pearls) frotn the snake King as a gift and received 
it. When he went out of Hell he gave it to a king, his friend, i.e., 
Saiavahona, '^the lord of the three oceans.CoweH and Thomas 
say that the latter therefore ruled over Jcmbudtdpa, Pick^aeimpo 
and ^amaldidpfau*® The N^ik record of Balasirl makes it clear 
that the three oceans or seas arc the seas to the west, east and 
south of the South Indian Peninsula. Hiuen Tsang refers to 
NSgarJuna P’usa, a contemporary of the king styled Sha-to-p*o-ha 
os- Leading Light (yin-Leng). The latter quarried for him a 
monastery on the mountain PcNlo-modo-ki-li, 300 li to the south¬ 
west of the capital of South Ko^a. His date is variously given 
as 700, 500 and 400 years after the death of the Buddha.*^ Says 
WatterSp ** the names of the kings Kanbhka and Kilika, of Vasu- 
mitra, Asvaghosha, Katyayaniputra, Dbarmagupta, and Kahula- 
bhadra occur in the writings ascribed to Kagarjuna, and we may 
with some probability assign hfin to the third century A.D."' (we 
may say even to the end of the second century A .D,). Since the 
probable date of Nag^una coincides with that of Sm-Yana and 


101. Rapsun dU, Kci. 

102. IF Madhartputa Sakasena caiao betwMn Sirl-Yana ond SIvamaka 
Sada, ibe credit for recoverliig the Aparmta would go te^ hitv| 

Its. p. 252 tn. 1. 

104, Wstt^FTs, On Ywtn Chtoaitff^ li, p, 2C4, 
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since Siri-Yana would seem to have the last great Sata- 

vahana king to rule over eastein and western Deccan, he may 
be the Satavahana contemporary of the P^usa Nagirjuna. 
Ma^arlputa Sakasena has equally good claims. 

(g) Vdsilh^pUrta Codo 5oti 

Prof. Rapson identifies ’V^si^hlputa Siri-Ca^ Sati of some coins 
from the GodavaH and districts with the Skaiidasvnli 

of the Puranas on the score that he is closely connected with 
PtdumavL II by the type of his coins and metronymics i™ 
according to the same sdiolar Ca4^ Siti of some lead corns is 
probably the Cai^d^ri who occupies the last place but one in the 
dynastic lists in the Puran^s. It has been shown that Sivaskanda 
Satakaroi of the Puranas is the Sivamaka Sada of the Amaravati 
inscription. *Cada^ is a variant of *Gada* much like 'Ruda* and 
The Kodavolu inscription dated in the regnal years 
of V^itblputa Ca^a Sati makes two Cad® Satis improbable.^®^ 
If the Ftirimc account can be relied upon^ the Abhii*as would 
seem to have risen to power in North Mahara^tra 15 years before 
the rise of the Ifc^vakus, i.e., about 193 A.D* This makes it 
probable that the western dominions of the Satavidianas were lost 
during his reign i His Kodavolu inscriptiofn shows that during 
his rei^ Kalmg a or a part of it came under Satavahana sway . 

(h) Pi4u7n5t?i in 

An inscription from Myukadoni (in the Bellary distnct) 
recording the construction of a tank by a certain householdert 
resident in the village of Vepuraka^™ under Cdmikct Kumaradatta, 
in the S[a]tavahani-hara under MafidsenJipflti Khamdanaga, Is 


105. Op. ctl.i. id. 

lOS. Rap^EL: op. p* 40- 

107* The inficrIpllcHi lewrils a dDrv&ti-on by an oUcer (nmaca) and ifl 
dated in the ssactmd yaar af Coda Sad, the Canda^I of die Puta^, Wliat 
Is read aa bhfiTnSo^ia" by Sten Konow Bhotdd bo road as 

bhum\khaA<i\ Bhumika Is perhaps the aame of the amaca. 

108. Vtpuraka may ba icntatiirely Ldentifsed wilt Viriptiram In the Adoni 
Taluq* Vep^la in the HadagaiP taluq end Virapuratn in th^ Had^gaUl and 
Kayadrug taluqs hav^ ewl claims to be idantillad with Vepcraka inasmuch 
0 $ Hadas4U would also s^ecn to have been included in the Satav^ftni-hm 
QT Satihimi mttha. The ChillafIc)rekakodiimta of the Hlra-Hadagalli in- 
ecription of ^va-SkafldavarrQDii is perhaps Chiilakaladoiia bsi ihfi Adoni 
taluqi 
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dated in the Bth year oi a SM-Puluniavi of the SatavShana fa^y 
(rano SdtApahaiwnaih a[i]rt-Pu|um[d]iJwtt). Mr. V. S, Sukthan- 
kar who has edited the inscription™ has identified Siri-Pulumavi 
with Vasithiputa Siri-Pulumavi, son of Gotamlpiita nm 

Sataka^ji. The ahsance of the metronymic and the honorific prefix 
*sami^ which are always borne by the son of Gotamipnta Sir^ 
Satakaiji, and the alphabet of the Myakadoni inscription, which 
approaches that of the Naghrjunikotida and Jagayyapeta inscnp- 
tions, make it highly probable that the PuH«navi of tl^ 
inscription is the last of the Satavahanas in the Puiai^ic lists. 
True, the Puraijas assign him a period of 7 years. But this fa^ 
presents no insuperable difficulty. Gotamiputa Sataka^ ruled 
for 21 years according to the Puranas. Yet we know from 
epigraphic evidence that he ruled for at least 24 years! Vasithi'- 
puta Gatarapana Satakaum ruled for at least 13 years; yet the 
Puraijas assign him a period of T yeEirs only I 

Since all Puraijic lists stop with Pulumavi it is highly probable 
that be is the last representative of the great dynasty, 


1«. El, Vol. XIV. pp. isiff. 

110. FoUowlng V. A. Smith, Sukthnnkar nvdfcs mit four FolumEvls in the 
Purinic dynastic lists CNos. 15. 24. £6 and 30 in the Uatsj'B Usi). In fact 
the PuTBnas mention only three Fulumavis. The line ‘.ficafnr cni Puhii«4 
tu Mptoicfl btmpita ' ni'ist ** translated as : ** after PuJurnSvi gtvnhi will 
be seven years^' and not . as "Sivam Pujumlvi will bo king 1 yeats^ if 
we accept the reading ‘fttloTJWt hi' (Pargitef, Purdna Text of die Dinuiatics 
trf the Katt Age. p. 71, f.«- IS). 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS IN THE SATAVAHANA 

EMPIRE 

Royal 

The Satavahan^ polity conformed to the rule laid down m the 
^d^tra. 3 ; its keystone was the sovereigiL Monaroby was hereditary. 
Though the Satavnhanas bore metronynaics, though they do not 
mention their fathers in their insmp lions, succession was always 
reckoned in the male line i The expression "/oilaparisa-parflpara- 
gala ^ in which the term * puHsfl ’ implies, according to Senart, * des¬ 
cent by males \ is corroborative evidence in the same direction*^ 
Generally the eldest sons inherited the crown. It is remarkable 
that though polygamy seems to have been the ruIOt we have no evi¬ 
dence, either In the lithic records or in the Puraiia^ of disputed 
successions.^ During the minority of the Crown-Prince^j especially 
in times of stress, succession passed on to the brother of the late 
king. Satavahanai brother of Simuka,® the founder cf the 

dynasty, would seem to have come to the throne during the 
minority of the latter's som Sometimes the Queen-mother assisted 
by her father acted as the regent and according to BUhler per¬ 
formed some sacrifices* like kings. 

The King 

The King was the commander in war and led his armies per¬ 
sonally to the battle-field. The detailed instructions issued to 
aTnccas governors of provinces)^ bear testunemy to the 

1. Thu Pura^ texts and Nosik No. 3 make this dear; also among the 
Mctfidra^his iKvxing mclronymlcs, titles and dEce paw Irom lather to Bon 
{LiiderB, Lirt, No. U£W). 

2. Elp Vfll. Vm, p* 63. 

4. Ml princes are called KuwidrcJ. The PaMava pTBctice of calling the 
Crown-Ptincs Yucamohdr^jti and of associaUng him in the edmimjlratjon 
of the eoantry is uriknowii to this period. 

5. bfirata ipadvaTnjtu cLjirfadaia 

6^ But it has been shown above that the ssmEoes mentioned in tbn 
N^e^iat inscripiLon were performed by SLrl-Satflkamp 

7. Kirm No> IS, El, Vd. VH. 

HJL-ia 
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Inflective conlitsl exercised by the king over ofiEbers m every part 
of the empire ; and kings were not merely contcjit with 
issuii^ orders- They took the necessary steps for realising their 
intentions. It is no wonder that in a simple administrative 
machinery as the SatavMiaTia one^ the king was powerful both in 
theory and practice. 

But the king was no capricious^ Sultan. As the guardian of the 
social and religious order, his fearless hand ” was to be wet by 
the water poured out to impart fearlessness.” He was to prevent 
‘"the contamination oi the four easiest" The true father of his 
people^ he should sympathise with the weal end woes of his citi¬ 
zens and “ never employ taxes except in conformity with Justice*^ 
He was to be the furtherer of the homesteads of the low as well 
as of the twice-bom He should properly devise time and place 
for the triple object of human activity.” A king educated in these 
precepts amoog a moralising people would have been more than 
human if he had escaped the obsession of this conception of his 
duties^ Moreover he was aided by ministers some of whom were 
confidential ministers {visvesyi^ amatya}* 

It has been shown that Dr, BhandarkarV theory of dual 
monarchy is unproven and improbable.® But sometimes kings asso¬ 
ciated their mothers with them in the admiulstration of Ibeir coun¬ 
try. Hasik N<k 5^® (dated in the 24th year) fs a joint order of 
Gotanu Balasiii and her son Gotamiputa Sirl^itakn)^ip 
to the officer m charge of ihe Govadhanahara. 
Prof. Rapson attributes this arrangement to the failing 
health of the King. It might have been so. It might also be, that 
the alienee of the Quccn-^iaDther's name in Ka^ik No, 4 (dated in 
the ISth year) is to be attributed to the fact that it was issued from 
a military camp in Govadhanahara,^^ whilst the other was issued 
from the capital. If so, the arrangement might have heen due to 
reasons other than ill-health. A Kai^eri inscription speaks of a 
confidential minister who executed certain works^ and of the queen 


S. El, Val, vra, pp, 61-62. 

0 . tiipni. 

10. El, Vql. vm. 

U. Accordiiig to Senart, the Reiiitiv® Gov^dJumasa la letter conatmed 
With than with BcniJci^, "The s«qui^nci. words would 

then appear sonaewhot les^ regular; but the pre^sence of gcnitl 

V^ynmtiue^ have cuiiused CovaSmyiasa to be Dlnccri 

khaihiihdWIrL^ ^ 
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of Vasi^thlputra fen-Satakarrii, Unfortunately the inscription Ls 
mutilated and the missing words may show us the part $he played 
in the government of the empire. 

Feudatories 

(а) Petty Pri^wes .—^The administration of ihe empire was 

carried on by the agency of ordinary ofHcials, and feudatories, Le., 
petty princes, the and the M^hKhhf>ia^, Kolhapur and 

the district around it would seem to h^ve hern governed by a line 
of princes with DraVidian association^ {2nd cen. A^D.). Th^t they 
wer^ feudatories of the Satavahanas is made clear hy the follow- 
ing facts Ptolemy places one of these princes m the time of 
Vasithiputii sami Shi-Pulumavi i their coins ^re found at 
Kolhapur* GotamTputa Stri-Satakani"s empire included lands 
as far south as VaijayantT^ and Kolhapur is north of Vai- 
jayantl; tliese princes bear Satavahana metronymica. Like the 
K^atrapas of the Khakharatn and Ca$tana line they bear the title 
of Tnjctn. Rajan Cutukadanaihda and Rajan Mudanaihda of the 
coins from Karwar in North JCanara according to Rapson 
belong to the same period as the iVfahdrsfM of the Chitaldoorg coins 
{Ixxxvi)p a period long before that o-f the Cutu kings of inscrip¬ 
tions (lx?U£v) . From thf fact that Rapson has included these corns 
in the Catalogue, it may be inferred that he considers them as 
feudatories of the SMav^anas. 

(б) and Mnftdbhojaa,—EapL^n and Sanart consi¬ 
der the derivation of the term Mahdrcfhi uncertain.^ The analog¬ 
ous titlesj M^hdsd'tnantOf MahdsendpiitK MaftadnrtdiiitiT^/alcft^ leave 
no doubt that the prefix niohd denotes an officer of higher rank. 
The word*^ *rathi* connects It with the Ratthika of Asoka^s and 

12 . No. U, ASWT, Vo!. V. 

13. JRAS, 1903, p. 2S7 O, VoJ, VIT, p* 45, 

. 14» The orthngniphy of th& [nscriptlom Nanogha^, Kqnhrri, Bedsa, 
Na* 3 (EIt Vol* VTT) and; CliitfiJdoon^ nins (^se&pt Bhaiji No. £) 
{Crn and Kirin Na. 14 (El, Vol. VT1> is 'rathi' and not ^thi/ E, Seunrt 
thinks that fhJ 1$ probable In KirH No. 2 and prab^hTe in K^Jd No. 14^ 

J. 1; but an examinattori of the stoned nialu^s tha thi certiin in No, 2 and 
very probable in No, 11^ 1. 1. Since in the numerous biscriptions there 
is not one instance qf a mbtako of fha for fha and Vathi’ occurs more often 
Ihon ‘ratlii\ the former fs the proper farm to start from. 

The terms Tlatbr (Eliftriji) and Rad^ikn CRi.?triJm) have the same 
meanini?. Aha the olislan o! ka fti 'Kahili' may he compared with the elialan 
of it In Bhofo of Asoka's odleta (the Bhojaka of the Haihlgiimphl inscriptian 
of KMravela). 
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Khai-avela’fl immptions; what is more striking, the MaMra^ht* 
are as tnuch associated with the as the Ratthikas with 

the Bhojajs (Bhojaku^) 

The and Moftdbhoj^ insd-iptions are in western Indian 

and the Ratthikas and Bhojas of Asoka^'s inscriptions are to be 
sought for in western India.^® 

Asoka^s Inscriptions mention the Hatthikaa and the Bhojas in 
the plural along with border peoples like the Andhms^ the Pulln- 
das, Kambojas and the Yavanas. These terms would therefore 
seem to refer to tribes or peoples^ Ratthika (Ras|rika) means 
ruler"* or **gov^ernor of a province.” In the Ah{pittaTa Nlkdya, 
Hatthika implies a hereditary office.^^ The Rafthika^^ and Bbojft- 
fcaj of the HithJgattipha inscription would seem to be local chiefs, 
since^ when referring to Khiravela’s conquest of them, it mentions 
the smashing of their coronets* helmets, umbreltop etc*—^Insignia 
of a According to the Aitere^a BT^ima^ and the Mflfti- 


Hadilj^jnpM iaseriptlan of Kh^ravria (El, VdL XX, Rr T9 L. fl>; 
in Asaka'^A edicts the RattbOcas ore not mentioned! wllh the Bhojas^ but the 
Petenikas are menUoned wiOi the Ratthikas in R.E.V, imd with the Bhojas 
in R. E. XM; «« alsa Be^sa Na. 2, CTIj and Kanheri Nos. IS. 24. 29. 
ASWI, VoJ, V. Hie proximity of the Thana and Kolabi Districts, which 
would seem to have been held by the MalidbhoJ^ip to Po ona and ihe surraimd- 
Ing districtSp held by the MnMrothli;, should also be noted ^ 

16, tTolike the Andhrai and the Pulindas, the RattHilcOB, Bhejss and 
JPetenikas ore colled *"the western borderers" (H.E.Y, CJhrulrp t. 1. S; S3h. 
t. L 12>* 

. 17, The PflitcahmFimapdla in the Nlnorana-Vag^ct mentiims ^ MaMitiliiia 
KuIapuKas, annoloted Kings, Pc^tanika-Ranhlkas, Eenepatts^ G^mcgiSmaTil^ 
kftj and PO^ojTdmantku- D. R, Bhandarkar is of epliuon that 'P^ttanika,^ 
which Is esEpl^lned in tha ccrnmumtary (Indices, VoL Yl) ta 'Prforf ds^am 
Hpateyam bunjati/ fs en adjective qualifying Eatthika. Peftflutfea^Rttf- 
thiJcfi ther^oro means hereditsfy Ratfhika.’ Yodltd which separates 
poti from Gdfflo^dmatdkfl and the latter frcin Fusaonmairiika does not sepa¬ 
rate Beffhlka from Fctianiko. This b the only oi^umcnt in favour of his 
view though he does not menUon Jl. He is also of aptnlon that Ra^h^a- 
PlffnCkeju and Bhi^a-PiCtnlkesv of Asoka^s ioscrlptlons also mean "atnong 
heredltciTy Rat^iW and ‘among hereditary BhojW the parallel cases of 
Aihdha-Puhdefu and YTOfl-Uaihihara-Kamhojefu make such an explaiia- 
tion improbable ; and in V., we have RajtiJUmitR FirinCbinatn. 

IS. These coupled wilh iho fact that in Asdta’s inaeriptioas Pttmifce k 
Ihe regular form nrnkea the Identity of the Pitinlka of Asoka'a inscriptions 
with the Fcttanlka of J^lk^ya prohkmatical, 

fa 'of tl» Prwiotiii] and 
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th* term Bhoja denotes a prince:^ tn a Mabid iiiacrip- 
tion a Kan^bhoa (Kanabhoja) is called a Kumdraj a title applied to 
princes (CTI, No. I.}. If "bbojaka’ of the Hira-HadagallL plates 
can be taken to mean “free holder^' it can by a stretching of the 
meaningp imply a Jocal ruler or chief.^^ In the MahM-i^amsa, it means 
Village headman/ It is probable that these titles have a geograplii- 
cal or ethnical meaning. For all that we know, it may be that the 
etimical meaning started from the official title. 

The important place assigned to Makarapti Tranakayiro lather 
of Nayanika, wife of Satnkani I,® (End century B.C+), a place just 
below that of the Crown-Prince and above that of the two younger 
princes may give the clue to the origin of the title, tn the days of 
their service under Mauryan suzerains, the predecessors of SSta- 
kaiji I must have been in a dose alliance with the powerful RatkikoA 
of the west, a source of strength for them; they would have en¬ 
listed Hcriitka help in their coup d'etat. The cotip d'etat bcmg 
successful, the Eathikas would have been given a higher tide and 
status, but they had to exchange Mauryan suzerainty Sata- 

v^hana. The silken bond of marriage which made and unmade 
empires in Medieval Europe muat have been forged to strengthen 
Satav^ana imperialistic position. 


3fl. Ail, Brdh. Vm, 12, U, IT. 

SAnti Parvan^ ebapter LXVUi. S. 5-it 
RAjd bkeje virAt MlthfdC 
^tripo J 

kostaTTi iVIrccirKnwrrliatilj 

21, In the Alt. Brah. one who Installed on the throne for the sake 
of enfoyment (hkojvdi^ftia} alone is caUed a Bho^^. 

23, Bilhler's (A0WI, Yob TV, p. 60* o. 3) rcstoratlloii of (he word before 
Mohdrixthi (in the long inscription) es is open to question. Gene¬ 
ra usage requires that whldi fi^ain diouid he considered sa o 

mistake fi^r 6d[ikd|^ should follow MahJmfhbio. According to Prof. Hap^n 
(JRAS 1903, p, 233; and Op, xx) the ChitaJdroog Bfaharathl colna make 
the reatoraUon of the v^rd be '(Kalajlaya^ probable. Then the 
Inn^ reootd. does not show (he nelntiona with the royal fsciuly. 

Bren so, the Mahdrc|Jii of the long record Is iderLllcal with JVfnhdrafki lYana^ 
kayiro ol the raheeoa* whkh show him in the company of two kin^p one 
queim and three princes, apparently In the order of piroedencc after om of 
them Hnd before the other three. He could not have been ft brother of 
Satokoni 1, for he is not niQed ft Kumara. Ho could not have been a 
minister onlyt for mliustere have no place in the royal family. The lauda¬ 
tory epithets used by the Queen towiirds the Afohdmhi following closely 
those used towards her husband, could only represent an outbur^ of filial 
love. 
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The titles ef MahShhoja and M^habhoji might have had a 
similar origis. But since they occur in the Kuda or Bedsa inserip* 
tions which yield no date or point of contact with any known dy- 
nasty* it is not easy to determine the period at which they came into 
esdstence* That they existed under the Cutus is certain.^ As the 
Ornamental alphabet of the Mohabfiojo inscriptions at is 

found also in the approximately datable inscrip^ons of V^ithlputa 
Siri-Pulumavi or bis time^^ and of the ininister of the Queen of bis 
successor Vasijhipiita Siri-Satakaenb it may be ascribed to the second 
century A,D. True, local inJluences may have played their own 
part. Two Mabobhoj® Inscriptions from Ku#^ do not exhihlt 
the onaajnental variety and are earlier than Ku^ Nos, 1 ond 9. 
The primitive form of the dental da (open to the left), and the 
ornamental treatment of medial i and u signs, of the lower end of 
the verticals of Jeo and m and the upper end of the vertical of ha 
and !a and finally the rounded bottom of TFifi and la. stamp 
No, 19 as very early m the series. No. IT with its 
somewhat angular ma and cursive which occurs in later inscrip' 
tions represents a transition to the ornamental alphabet An inter¬ 
val of two genera tions between the alphabet of No. 19 and the 
ornamental alphabet may, therefore, be safely postulated. The 
office and title of Ma lie bhoje, then, came into existence not later 
than the 1st half of the first century A.D, 

Nature of the titles: Mahdbhojn 

The Bhagatfata Pur^n gives the meaning * great prince^ to 
Mflhabhoja.^ Since no Mohdbhpja inscriptim is dated in the 
fashion in which Idngs" inscriptions are generally dated^ it b certain 
that they were not independent rulers;^ ami it Is very difficult to 
separate the title from the feudatory titles MaJidrafIti and Mohd- 
sanMinta. Like aU feudatory titles, the title i^ ^ 


23. Liidcr^, LUt. Nos. 1021 and 1190. 

24. Cn. Nos, 1 and S. 

25. El, Vfll. yn, Noa. 20 and 22. 

2fi. cn. Nos. n and 19. 

27. Bttersburg Diet- fo. 

2ft. A title originfflily applied to pHnods can become a feudatory title. 
The title AfjdidTdja^ wblch in the Cupla In&cripHona is nsaodated with th^ 
feudatory titles, f^ehiadnuinta, MoMprntfh^ra^ Afnlidsefinpati and 
dendendt/olce^ ts an Instance to the point (CIJ. Vol, HI, pp. 222, 2S3, 290^ 
and n.). 
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hereditary one^ and became fixed in a few families or elan^.^ That 
the Mahdhhojoa were feudatories ol the Satavihaim is proved by 
the fact that there could not have been a rival power in the western 
Deccan in the fiicst century AD. (Kuda where most of the MaM- 
bhoja inscriptions are found is only 150 miles from Karla which was 
certainly included in the Satavahana empire)» which could have 
claimed their allegiance; they are moreover related to the Msh#* 
(feudatories of the Satavahanas) by family ties and were 
the feudatories of the Cutus who succeeded the Satavihanas in 
northern Mysore and parts of the western Deccan 


Ku^ 1 aad 9^ CTl^ 

3D, Mariiijava njid Sankara(kera). What is read as Sildakara tin 
Kwik No. 19) may well be read as Sa^akera. Whim wt remember ibat in 
the earn? Inscrlplkin os well as in Kv# No^. 9 h CTl^ the d and e jugns are 
very short strokes Vijayinikaya and letia) and that mmetimes the 

sign for fl 13 the o sign—matekartM No. 16 (CTl)^ we may treat what 

appears as a nail bead over ka in Sadebara as the sign lett medial e. Con- 
aidering Lbe in (the hlqs. form of Sa^ageri in 

Kuda Noe. 1 and 9, CTI) and the nse oJ fra for ka {the Sopiraka o! Nos. 333 
and I03S la called Sop^ga In No^ 995 LUders, otsc may equate Sl^a- 
kera with Sad^era. A lady of the Socager a lamlly bear^ the name Vijayi. 
Ths daughter of S^^akara Sudadisana bears the name Vijayaiuk^^ a vanant 
of Vijayi. Da not these names also suggest the- Idea that they belonged to 
the same family clrtJo ^ Eandlt Bhagavanlal Indreji remarls (dl p. 15): 
'‘VljayanikS Is Hpparenlly the ssyne as the Vijaya of Nos. 1 and 9: the 
epithets filahabboya and Si^abatn applied to her father here (No. IS) car- 
responding with the femlmna fonns Mahabhnjl and Sai^geri applied to 
Vijaya'\ But it has been pcinted out aljroady that Ku^ No# IS is sepa¬ 
rated from Ku^ Noa. 1 and S by at least two generations. 

According to the same sehoLoTp Muiiidava may designate either the gotra 
name Mari^vya or ibe title M^^pa 'iord of a town tailed 
Mm^^pa.' ^ys beThis laKcr seems to be Lbe preferable explanation 
os Mo^^pa la ihe name for towiia all over India, and three 
amidl villages called Madad or Mat^^h probably Mandapagadh 

lie dase to Kuda'". (p. 4>. But the of the dental d in Modanafiatn and 
Mamdava ceuders either explanation probleinatical. Moreover *Mamdava- 
aanUm' and not ^Mat^idaviua can ^lord of the lown of Memdava'. If 

Mamdava should designate the country, iho cognate Inscription would lead 
Us to expect Mmiidaodkcsa# in ody one Lnscription have w'e Kallanwt 
for Kalianokosa (Luders, Lbt No. 1179')+ but it is easiiy onderatood os a 
scribal error. Iho oceurrenee of ^ MadaLuna * (MoifEdcodndm) in Ku^d No. 14 
Cn^ coupled with the fact that in several Itislanoes (Junnor No$. 5 and 6j, 
the iafigEi Gk^idu Inscription of Pulumavl and the Pallava and Kadomba In¬ 
scriptions) the pri^r name of a person i& preceded by the nnmn of lire 
title or feundy to which bo belongs in the genitive plural, make s it certain 
that 'Manidava’ is a family name# 

31. Luders, List, Nos. 1921 and 1199+ 
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It has been general]^ supposedt that the title MoVidbhnjQ b 
e^ctly co-otiqBnate with that of MaliaraihL But the Mahdbhojos 
seem to have enjoyed moi^ independeiioe than the Mahampiia^ for 
unlike fiie K^la Mahdm}hi Inscription^ no Mahabh<ija msoription 
is dated in the regnal years of a Sitavihana king; a inscrip¬ 

tion^ comes very near to being dated in the years of a Mahabhojn 
(Mab^bhoje Mamduve Kocht|rure Vetidnte)* Whereas Senart has 
said that title A!jAara|hi cannot imply a tide of nobility superior to 
that of MeJidb/iojn,^ we can on the strength of the evidence cited 
here go further and say that the title Ma/mbhoja was superior to 
that of MaMrsfhu 

Mahdbhoji 

Like the title Mahdrafhij Ma^Edbhojs became a title applied 
even to women^ Th^ title MaMbfiojl b borne only by the wives of 
Mahdbhojoa and not by the daughters also as Bhagwardal thought.^ 
In Kudl Nosv 1 and 9 (CTI) Mahdbboji Sadagerl Vijaya is men¬ 
tioned along with her son MaMbJioja Khandap^ta to tlie e^cclu* 
sion of her husband^s name; this may go to show that^ like some 
of the Satavahana queens^ the sometimes daared poli¬ 

tical power with their sons. There is so far no evidence to show 
that a Mahdrolbtnt ever enjoyed such a position or influence« 

Mohdmfhis 

What stamp the Mahdratkis as feudatories are the fact that 
they were hereditary governors of provlnceSp^ and the rank and 

32. cn, No. 23. 

33. Smart says (EL Yol. VH, p. 50, 4); — “in this instance (Bcd^ 

Nc. 2 cn) precedes BfehSTalhTiiI, Seeiug that MaMbh6ji% ^wsyB 

precedes either attribute whan cannccrtcd with it, this pcsHloa does not seem 
to iitdicate that Jlfahariaihi conJd imply a title af superior nohOity^ and Cim- 
seqiicntly stUl less that it could dcs^XLab a very high dignity." Hut U is a 
correct view based oa wrong premises. Not much ceti be based upon 
Atii^b^oJi!i preceding iUahdmfhi as Jt 15 Mohsbboja-BdfiJbS that precedes 
AfaAdra(Jiini, and tn □ Banav§si loscripUgai, (Luderg, LUc No. 1183) Mofia- 
bhucCa iMah^bhofji} precedes Mdidraia, As for Mamdava the donor in 

No. 2 (daughter of a Mdidb^a and a Ufahdni^htl} might have 
ccmhlncd the JlfaJ4a&.hcda pracUce of meationing ibe family oamc after the 
feudatory tide with the practioa of mentioiiing it befimx the 

feudaUiry litle <Karli No. 14, El, Vol. VID* 

34. The daughters of Jlfdhdbbojas am, however^ referred to as Mabdbhojo- 

Afa^ebhuvl in a Bunaudsi inscription is cither a ndstaka or a variant 
of MoJidbharg. 

35. " whatever the deiivaiion of the term may have boon, ^ saya ProE. 
Rapain (JKAS, IBOa, p. 300) "sudi an cs^hresabi] *5 OJthaJdfcJtidiioTfi HahA- 
«pii ^Knrll No. H) shows condusivoly that it denoted the govmwr over 
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power fiDjoyed by tlieiu, a rank and power far ^Uperjor to those 
of ordinary governor^ or in charge of districts. Whilst 

amjocm make grants of lands and viUages to religious bodies under 
the explicit commands of the sovereign (the detailed instructions 
issued to them by kings would seem to have left no room for their 
discretion) T the Mahutafhif like a feudal vassal, grants villages with 
the bscal immunities attached to them^ in his own name.^ That 
they were feudatories of the Sntavyianas is shown, as was point¬ 
ed out by Biihler^ by Karla No* 14* which Is dated in the regnal 
years of Vasithiputa Siri-Pulumavi. It is not, however, known 
whether they had the right of waging war with one another. But 
their semi-independence is shown by the absence of any reference 
to their sinterains in their inscriptions (except Karla No. 14) p The 
Chitaldoorg Mahdrafhi coins make it very probable* that during 

N 

u part of ihn kingdetn.'^ Senart has Vol. VH, p. 54) reasons 

fot abandoDing lliL& construe Uon and making OkliJS^akii^nam depend upon 
it would then denote not the people over whidi the 
rathi ruiedi hut the tribe cr lamily to which he belonged, 

Senort further says^—^"ihe occurrcuce of iht iemininE^ Mohdralkmi in 
Bodsa No. 2 also indicatjes rather that the term doe^ not imply the actual o£ce 
of govenw of a district er pnmnccx but an honorLSc or nobiliary title.'^ But 
in a Nasik Inscriplinn of Siri-YaEa S^iakapi'is reign <Nou 24, KI, VoL Vllt) 
the wife of a Mchdxsndpati is known by her husband's titieT £Voin tbe 
Jahgll iii£C3^JptJon of Pujumavi 111'^ reign* we icam that a 3fuii^rM- 

pati ruled over an dJtdm much In the same way as an nmaca. Modern m- 
^Lances of Endin g appeliatiena for women m the o^ial titles of their hus¬ 
bands art af^^i^dcd by Viceroy, Puffin and Gandasami. That Mchdro^is 
governed is shown by Karla No. 14, whtro a grants on his ac¬ 

count a village with its huies and by the Oiitaldoorg cains bearing the 
hfgcnds Sadakana JUakdirathuo. If Ma^idri^i is not an oUciai 

title, wa arc led to the paradoxical conclusion that the feudatories are known 
in ihrit ixilm and oSiciat grants by their nobiUafy tides, wbiiet the oMdal 
titles (given for even minor oflicers, Nasik Nos. 4 and 5) arc thi: only ones 
w misa here« Etymologically too^ the term, which S&nart himself admits 
presupposes n Sanskrit form impiios an office (uufe supra). 

35. Khrla No. 14. We owe to Senart a proper cxplanatiqai of the tetTna 
^olwrukaro and sadcl/ame^ which Biihlcc and BagwanM translate as 
‘this gilt in. order to keep the Valurakn caves In repair^ Senart ^lita 
aokaniicaro into 'kima' and ^ukara,' the e^cl equivalenL of which appoara 
at the head of customary formulas which begin generally with addrmlpa 
sdparikaru. According to him while fcara is known in the tense of dues 
payable id govommeuh the meaning of uparikora is as tmseldod as that of 
todra^Qfa. But up^irf moans 'above^ and uparikara may be taken Co inean 
taxes over and above the ordinary ones. Tho adjective Sadeyntnei/a is 
etymnlogkalEy translated as 'what is taken (in money) and what ha£ to be 
measured = to be measured, adeva = to be taken). 

ILA.-a 
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the second century' AI>* the were contributmg their 

share to the dismemberment o£ the Satavahana empire,®^ 

Lkike many feudatory titieSj that of Maft^rajhi had purely 
a local significance. The Malidmthi and MflfiAmjfttut mserip- 
tions are found in northern Myisore and the '^phana aod Ko^ba 
districts of the Bombay presidency. The expressions Okhala 
kiydmm Mahdmjhi, Sadakum Kalaldya Mohdrathi, and Am^ya 
J^bvadhana IWalidrBjJii suggest the idea that the title was restrio 
ted to a few families or tribes® Senart says: — “^'II may be noted 
that to. ..MafidmrW AgiinltrmLaha corresponds a Mofiaratld 
Mitadffva in No* 14; that this Mitadeva is a Kausikiputra^ like Vish- 
i^udatta at Bhaja (No. 2); and lastly that the MaMTajkM Sima- 
dinika at Be^Ua (No. 2) was married to an Apadevanata. Do 
not these different name$ look as if they were connected with each 
other in such a to suggest the idea that they may have belong¬ 

ed to the same circle of families ox relations Much cannot he 
built on similarity in nameSr especially when they are very oommorn 
Names like Mitahbuti and Mitadeva occur very often in the western 
cave inscriptions. Surely the bhai^ata Mitabhuti of the Kanheri 
mscripticin (Liidersi No. 1012) has nothing to do with the 
Mitadeva of No, 1187 and both have nothing to do v^ith the 
^litadevaii^ka of No, 1097. 

The N^eghat and Ka^eri inscriptions show that the Moha- 
rariti's had marriage relations with the ruling family much in the 
same way as the Mahatalavuras of the Ik^vaku period. Professor 
Hapson remarks:^ ** That they were.. - .closely connected with the 
Andhra kings by family or by caste seems to he showm as 
Bhagwanial observed, by the use of metronymics which they have 
in common with them/' But melronymics are not peculiar to a 
caste or family. They are borne by Brahmans/^ artisanSj*^ and 
even Buddhists^ monks and laymen."^ Unlike the Satavahanas, 
Maharafhb somelimes bear metronymics not derived from Vedk 
gaira names, and give their father's name ako. 

It must however be noted that unlike the inscriptions of feuda¬ 
tories of later times, the Mahdrafhi and Maltab/ioja inscriptions arc 

31 . El, Vnl. VlU, PL m. 

3S, No. 14 ; QiilalcLrooa A(aiiani|lii coina; uiscriptiDn 

of queea Nayanika. 

33. JBAS, 1M3, p. 399. 

4G. Lild£» List, Nch. and 1196. 

41. Jhid., No, 348. 

43. Jbid., Noa. 6S7; GGl; 862; 663; 684; 865; 867; and 1271. 
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m short as the votive inso-iptions of ordinaiy persons. We miss in 
them the laudatory epithets applied to feudatories of a later time. 

Another dignitary in the empire was the Mahasevnfpati^ nest in 
rank above the Seriapatt The first known epigrophic record to 
mention a Mak^endpati the Nasik inscription of the 22nd year 
of Vasithlputa sami Siri-Pulunia\i. In the records of his Sfucces- 
sors the title is mentioned twice and in tksvaku records often. It 
may, therefore, be presumed, that the title is not as old 
as that of Mahdmthi.** Its origin is perhaps to be sought 
in the rapid expansion of the empire from sea to $ea in the second 
century A.D. 

The Maftdseadpetis of the Satavohano period have non-raili- 
tary duties; but this confusion of functions though it may seem 
curious to modems was a common feature in Indian polity. In 
Kasik No* the drafting of the royal order is attributed to a Mohd- 
senepcti, (Mahd^eiidpcilttia Mf^hunena. Nofcfmdnsdfam (tie) tia 
cAfltho), While editing the inscriptions Senart remarks^:— 
to the Mahasendpeti^ the proper name alone seems obliterated or 
doubtful; but the lacuna may have contained something else than 
his namOh Other inscriptions do not attribute to the the 

menial work of drafting, but perpetuate his name as that of a high 
officer entrusted with this charge at the end of the grant; see e.g. 
Dr. Fleet's Gupta fnscr. Nos. 55 and 56. In a still higher 
degree the title of Mcfids^dpoti, whdeh comes very near to that 
of Malmrdja...... .seems to place the person who is honoured with 

It above &ny such mean taslc This is why I suspect that the obli¬ 
terated letters, if exactly known, would let his part appear in a dif- 
f^^ni light.*' No doubt in cognate inscriptions (Nasik Nos. 4 and 
5) the drafting of the royal order is attributed to minor officials- 
But here the third case ending in MnMsendpatiM precludes any 
chance of his ielchakc's name having been on the stone. A close 
examination of the stone renders probable; 

and in vrestem inscriptions 'dfisa* often enters into the composition 
of names. The Hh-a-Hadagalli plates mention a RuhasSAhikata, 


43. The office of yenfijseti (Commimder of forc?«) would secni to have 
been coeval with the begl^infSs of IndKnn poUiy itself. Wc heor of It in 
thp Wedas (Vedic Index ScuflnT) the the Arthas^stm, and 

the Pumnflj; and an fn^cripUon from Ayevihya (El, Vol- p. S7) shows 
(hat PitsyamJtra was a Sendjiali under Ihfi last cf the Matiiy^s. 

41 El, Voi. vnr. p. TO. 
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the Khoh ccpper plate of Maharaja Hastin a MaMsaiidIiii>igTafciIcA*^ 
and most of the ValabW grants of the sixth eentury A,D. a 
Sdnidhfvfgnahilui^ as writers of charters**® The title Sarndhlni* 
ffrchifcfl is sometimes used in connection with that of Mahadanda* 
Tiayaka which is associated with the great feudatory titles of MaM- 
senMputif Makdr&ja^ Mahdjjraiiha™ and MaMsamantu^^ Maha 
would Seem to be an officer equal in rank, if not 
superior to MalidsendpatL- In the case of such hi^ officials the 
mean task of draftmg would have been done by clerks under them. 
What would be a conjecture is raised to a certainty by the expres¬ 
sion myam chato in the Kon^nmudi plates.^ The task of reducing 
royal writs to writing was a responsible one; the dangers atten¬ 
dant upon a careless drafting and the large number of orders to be 
drafted might have necessitated a Ickha department under a res¬ 
ponsible officer.'*® 

^0 Maha.’JCMpati of the Jahgli Gundd inscription of the 
time of the last king of the Sata^'^ana line, ist like the amnea, 
in charge of only an dhoTa, As late as the reign of Ca^n 
^tskuni, the eastern provinces, divided into a hams, would 
seem to have been under aiTiacas.® It is, theneforep probable that 
in the days of the Saka attacks and the dismemberment of the 
empire, the outlying or vulnemblo parts were put under MflM- 
who w^ould naiurally have seized the opportunity to gain 
feudatory rank and power.®^ Jangli Gimdu Is midway between the 


45. cn, Vol. m, p. 105; LL 38, 

4C. lA, Vol5. rv* etc. 

47, cn, Vol. m. 

43. Vide fitfni,. 

49, The ArthaMjtra mya that mily persons posses^ of mkil^rjEd quaU- 
fkadons, acqimjoUd with cmc kind of cuftomo, fanart In compositiofi, good in 
lejdble writing and sharp b reading shoiild be oppabted as f^jalipikanis 
(chap, Ot; D* 

Sometimes eoiTied the orders to Jociil officers whose duty It 

was then to have the chorEcrs drawn up and dcUvered (Naaik No. 5, ijp. 
cn, Vol. m, p. m, n.> 

50, ET, Vol. XVI, ppr 316-15. 

51, Pref, D. R. BkELEidat'kar hotda Hist ifnMuitcpatl of NiaUc No, 21+ 
ia ft feudatory on the ground that tha AftgiLttertj Xlkdya mentims SmSpati 
alfiof with hinrgs, hereditary Rit0i\kas and beads of inllflE&s. But the office 
of Afahaaenapati was a generic one, iind the three Maho^en^petk of tha 
SSbvIhansi IjiMriptlona appear b thm different capacities. Bo an infereoc^ 
based cei such argufnent cannot be coneJuaive, 

V, S. Sukthankar Teimirkg {EL Yoh XJV, p, 155); 'The rdation in 
whkh the moJiOKnAixitf amd the {rumlha stand to the jeftepada oad the odnui 
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Myakadoni and Chinnafca^abunj, villages in the Bellary District 
which along with parts of northern Mysore and Kanara 
would have represented the southern limits of the Satavahana 
empire in the second century A.D. It is also probable that Sata- 
v^anihara was exposed to Cutu and Mah^mthi attacks. That, 
under the Tksvakus, the title had become a feudatory one i$ certain. 

These feudatory titles seem to have not only survived the 
Satavahana rule in the Decc&n but spread as far south as Mysore* 
We hear of a MaMrathi in the Chilaldoorg District who struck 
coins in his name and of a MahSrathinl in Kaj^heri and Banavist 
Inscriptions of the line of H^tiputa Cut:ukuMti£inda SatakaM. The 
same inscriptions show the Cutus intimately connected with the 
and MaJidrathis. It may be that the Cutus (who suc¬ 
ceeded the Satav^anas in the south and in parts of the western 
dominions) ^ them^lves started as MaJmrathts: or Mohdbfiojos. But 
unlike the title of MahascTtaperti^ these titles do not seem to have 
spread to the Andhra dominions of the Satavahanas; much less did 
they become Mah^^maiUaJ^ 


--Is not expIiciQy rntrilidaed. But, considering the pcfiLtlon (jf these 

one nraif^ht hazard the that the;^,. +, ^ ,wcre feudal lords nf 

the lands, holding ihom la the forni of For reasons i^ven below, 

what is as Gtifttlfea is to be read aa G^mika; and thT^ cotjsideifsbly 

weakens the fee^e of his arguments. 

D. C. Sircar {Succegtors of ihe ^nteoahenoj fn Ihe Eastern Deecttit, 
pi 15) saya Umt the Satavihimoa, the Mahajendpfrtif were foiidatory 

chieftains in charge of nOffrEU. We do not know upon what evidence thb 
fiiatemont tests. 

53, It Is tempting to connect the Bhojaka and MoMbho^ of our insert- 
dons with the bhogfika and the MahSbhoglka of the later records. Di 
the Gupta Inscriptions the son of a Bho^pka is in dmrgo of ihe drafting of 
the order or ch.-irter. fFleet GI, pp. iWp IftS, IDS, 13fl. etc.). In the in¬ 
scriptions of the Guri^ra Buddhai^a (KalacOn 361 El, Vcl. VI* 

p. 2S8)* Daida II* Pta^ntaraga <EjiLlaciirl Sariwat and SfiS reepectively^ 
lA, Voi. Xiu, PP+ and Jayabhatta m {IA, Vel. V; p. H0>; 

the BhoQikas are mentioned ofter Boios, ^m^ntas and before 
Vi^yajMtia and Eoffr^dhPefirtfeiis- What is interesting* boOi Bhogikn 
and Bhofa literally mean ^o»e who enjoys^ Both refer to nJere of dis¬ 
tricts also. (BhcMpko may also be eonneerted to Bhogapc$ff* a governor 
or oRicar in charge of revenue). Accordhig to the lexleogrephcr Hcme- 
candra, both Bhogika and Bhojak^ mm 'village beedmun.' But the fact that 
the MoJidhhoj^u are not referred to in any inscription after the secolid 
century A.D., the Ivng Interval that separate the jW^ihabhopfJtaj from the 
Mahdhhojor and the tedmical nature nf the titles^ make any connectlun 
between them problemadcal^ 
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Officials Riul odmimstniiive dtimiima 

Barring the district enjoyed by the feudatories^ the empire 
was divided into a-fiarnj {mcludLng the Andhra province) t e.g. 
Sopemhamp^ Govadhannhara,^' Mlmalahura^ and Satavahani- 
hariL^ An ahara would represent the same territorial division as 
the rfiMra of Paliava records, the vi^aya of the records of kings of 
the Salahkayana gofriip and the modem district.^ Can we draw 
from the compound araifio^awiniiiayilccm, which is translated by 
SenaK^ as 'exempt from the magistrate of the district gf of the 
Rdsjrmp^ the inference Uiat some divisions of the SatavShana empire 
were called Such technical expressions are oftctVp con¬ 

ventional and in not one of the inscriptions of the Satavahana 
period is a territorial division called rd^rn. Alidros were under 
governors called amaoas (Sanskrit^ amdtya} who were non-heredi- 
tary officers.® Quinquennial transfer was in force* Each chaTa 
presunii^faiy received its name from the headquarters of the gover- 
nor (nagara); Kudura (the Koddiira of Ptolemy) is known to iis 
from an Amaravati inscription of the second century A.D*® and 
yet we hear of Kudurohira only in a copper-plate grant of the 
third century A.D.*® 

In a Km^ri i!3scTip1iiinp which, on palaeographical grounds, 
can be ascribed to the time of Siri-Yana SatAkam,® we have the 
expressions Patiffcane and RajutaWia-Pal^hdT^apaths. Could we 
translate the latter as '^the village of Hajaiadaka (King^s Tank) in 
the Paj ihana divison ” ? If Hajatalifea is a mistake for ’Rojatalake' 
it would mean “in Eijaiadaka in the Paithma division.^'® The 
analagou^ expression Amdhapata (Andhrapatha) In the Mayt- 
davolu plates^ which is synonymous with Andhrarattha, makes it 


53, Kai^ No. £, Vol. IV. 

54, NIsik No. 3v O, Vol. VEI. 

55 , KSrla No. 19 , El, Vol. VH* 

5fl. JaAgh Oim^u inscHptidii at Pujiiinnvl m, El Vol. XTVp p. 155. 

57.^ Vide mipra. 

55. Nadk Nm. 3, 4, and 5. Elj Vol. Vm. Aha VH; p. 60. 

59. Thfi atnoa] ol the E^iod^volii Ukscrtfitkm of Cada Sat! and ibe ta}a^ 
ni4Cn of Kuda No, IS (CH), might have gavemora of aMroB, Seme- 
timK, however, trea^tirera and officers m cb^rgo of tlue dmfUng of ebariPTs 
bear the same iillc (N&slk Nos. 4 and IS), 

Liider^ No. 1205. 

ei. The KapdAmudl plotci? of Jayettirmen, El, Vol, VT, p. 

63. Nr S ASWI, Vol. V; Compare No. 4^ 

63^ Ltlderj teavefi the expresaloii imiramlated. 
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highly probable that *patha^ literally ‘path or road' synDnymocis 
with &kdra (district) may be the district of Paitha^a which con¬ 
tained the seat of the king and was perhaps under the direct con¬ 
trol of the king, was distinguished from the other divisions in this 
way.“ 

The next division below that of dhdra is pdrYia (grama). From 
the Sapta^tekaT?! of Ha l a we leam that the ofEcer In charge of a 
village was called Gdmika (GrttTRifca), In the JahgU 
eription of Pu]uinavi we come across a Gdmikn,^ 

The other functionaries known to us are the MaJmtaralcas, 
Mchd^ryakos/^ Bft*7iddpcrilcas,“5® Hemi^ikas,^ Mflhnmatas 


64, It has been shown thot the PatUiva raff^ui Is synopyiaotis with dMro. 

65. In die Ailiia copper plalcfi of Siladitya VH (year 44T) we have the 
CLKprcJi^&iioi Nliufokhdfe Up^aia^eU^ jMthake Jlfaitila(?lp)bati tiCa} ma- 

PflduLka which Fleet (Clb VoL UXt p+ t73i £l> coiuiecta with 
podilH or podki represcats hare a teEritorml division bowcea aham ^d 
ETrdnui, 

6S. V. S. Sukthonkar would read it as 'Gumikflja'' (GaulmUcarpa^ot tho 
CAptaiali whlcb( according to bim, would wllh the ATidiajend- 

patiu of the preceding UineH- Iriic in ihe HXra-Hed^galU plates^ ctnning frum 
the distfielp Gumilcsff are Bui smee, the ofSc^ over a 

gdma (yrdma) is mentioEicd and aa the u sign Is not vlslbk on the plates^ it 
U ^er to road It es 'G(d)mikct/ 

67, G3 & 69. Mahaiamka mesns the Great CliMberlaia. Hemacandra in 
the (L IS), gives ^liT^£l in the sense oJ fln official, e.g., the lord ol a 

villager Etymology would therefore seem to be unsafe guide in the Inter¬ 
pretation of lenus. As refiards the jmentioned ki 

Ka^iJe No, 3, Senert says (El, Vol. VlU; p. 63: the part the monks are 

playing in the first sentence seems tu poLoi to the name beliig that of a religi¬ 
ous persoDager Even admitting that the title orokn given to Vanaairl- S a tahan i 
(Siri-Yaihi Sitakai^) by an inscriptiou (Ep. litdi Vol. I, 96) be really =2 
drifuka, that would in no Way provenl this epltheb which Is commonly used 
with reference to Buddhist monksp being apptliKi to some religious funcUonary. 
I am the mom indinedi to think so, 1 Rad the similar title ChOla-^irya 

conferred on the Anja BuddharakEhita t who is stybd Arhai (Burgess^ Bud- 
dHiit 5itipa* of AaiorauolJt Plate 11*. No. 39, p. 104).'" He also comparos 
this title- tn that of in Nasik No. 4, But MaFid-^a Ls u$nd in 

the singular, while the tide of JVfihdadjnljflj Ls used in the pluralr The latter Li 
perhaps an Lnstiince of pfurolti In which case it would not point 

to a tullego of religious functionaries. Hlahat-aroka (Sflns+ JHahAf-dry^n)* 
nn olhciaX tiUeT Is mentictied in ibe Ctiimia Gmijam inscription ef Siri-Vafia 
Sktakanh and the way in which our MdiJ-fiiTiflfcfl is coixneclod with Ibe 
village of (^Thls village of 3aiDJiiipadji-i-i+-p by die MEtkd‘'d'r|^i3Lkjp:i 

you (aaioca), must deliver to be owned by the fihfk<BU4f of the school of 
the Bhadiyaniyas)^ socnis to polut to a secular odkialt iu charge of a 
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(Mahamdtim) iii ch^rs^ Buddbiat monksp^® the IffihdiTtd/Mifcdma 
or offic^ifs in charge of the registration of documents (the Aksapo^ 
^aiflcos of later tiines)^^ the Prftfihfirns^ the Dutakas who carried 
royal orders, and the Amacas in charge of drafting royal orders. 
From a Naaik inscription laf U^vadata we learn that every town 
had a records 


Appendix A 

The Altum fnacriptioJi 

One of the notable discoveries of the Epigraphy Departnient in 
the year 1924 was that of a Bcihmi inscription on a fragment of a 
marble pillar at Alluru^ a village in the Nandigama taluq of the 
Kr^m district. The pillar under reference must originally have 
belonged to the Buddhist £^£iipa which stands at about two furhmgs 
to the west of the village. The Epigraphy Report for the year 
ending wlih March 31* 1934 contains a photograph of a facsimile 
of the inscription and a short note on it It was subsequently edi¬ 
ted by Dr, ft Shamasastry in the Calcutta Review for the year 1925. 
HLa reading misses the truth in many a plaoe^ 


f^anui perhaps. Xiasdy ux ihc Amofliv^U evidence cited by SenflJti CiiJa- 
Aryn is ^ patiMi luid ooL a title conferred cn Arya-Bi i ddh >^r ak$iia. ^CSJ 
N^&k No. El. VoL YIIL Blid^^orika whlcli may m&ui both 

fltore-keeper and trcftmccr i$ better construed llere (IS £torc-keeper ^ ai 
cQ&mlK records, la the term for tresalrec. ('S9J 

The vsuiatis forms am Heraniko^ HcranajUj ffermifka^ iflmjjHLkam; 
thtn leim which occurs in the Lffiscrlptbna at Kn^iheri, NasikK Aiu^vall:, and 
Bhaliipmlu is better confitnied as trefisureff as in bhem suoap,iakam is the 
teem inr gdLdsmith (Ludexs, List, Nos, SI3C and 1117), If the treasumr Dhadi’- 
ttiini-iftirfl et ^{}. Is identical with P h^H^Tifinen.lcn. p son of the ixeaaurej 
Rnhstiltniln of Noa. 596 and 10^^ th£ e(£ce would seem to have bceOr at 
bast to Botoe c^Ktenl, hcrediUiry. At times we come across a tmasurcr who 
was the son of a mej-dumt or a pdiaiKili (LilderSt 12^ and 1240), 

701 Sanarl <EI, VoL VHIp p. 33) however cqnsMjors tin? iranslELlion ol 
NdjikakciwtK nuiw^oa AfaJidindteiia' os '’by the nIEcar in charge of the 
of Ni-sik* as hypo the lieil. 

7L Senart (IbidL, p. 74)l takes them to be l>utekiLr carrying the orders 
lor refistFatioti* Senart hiniself has happily cxpbrhied the meaning of 
nibandh by a reference to Yajdavalkya L 317. Say.B has ‘^nibandh was 
perhaps a kind of the royal dedsititi m the archives of the atate^^ In sudi a 
case the meaning given to Nibcndfiakdra hem is uloiq apt the one pro- 
poKd by Senart- 

72, ^N^omambhaya Tubadhg co phakfcaoirV, ibid.i No* 12. 
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My reading of the inscriptinii is as follows: The beguming 
line or lines of the inscription are Icrf. 

1. (ai) lasa Ma^a (v!) sa oa. * ^ ^^ ^. 

2. sa i§ina viharo deyadhama parica.,,. 

3. nigala-slmaya VeUrakudo Na (ga)... 

4. ti Khetas^asa Pipikala smiaya... 

5. nivatan^ rSja datini. Carathe Macha .. 

6. (pa) da-simiya batisa nivatanani Ra.. 

7. (c) erapura-simaya ca (tu) visa-mvatarLam.. 

3, d^ilasa gavina paeasatini (co) yathi baliva {da) 

9. ^akadam pesa-rup^ni dasi-dasasa cati 1 (Isa).. 

lOp kubhi ka^ahasa catari lohiyo be kad(i)hiiii (kasa).. 

11. (saj bhayanim cattri vadalabhikaro karodiyo fyo) 

12. (na) ka-divikayo ca Alaragiriya pica-pake talaka(ni} 

13. kahapankna ca puranam sahasam akhayani v^i) 

14. esa mahatalavarasa deyanlfaama paric^o 

15. ata Pedatarapase bapana-nlx^atanani 

16. eta sabbariyasa sapntakasa sanatukasa 

17» Ayirana Puvaseliyaika nigayasa .... 

The rest of the inscription is lost It mentions the g^ts made 
by many^ mcluding a king^ who perhaps out of modesty omits his 
name, a unique feature in our records. The fust two lines speak 
of an Aila (Alra^ or Arya) Then comes the gift of some^ 

thing within the limits of Vetarakuda. Next Is mentioned the gift 
of a beautiful vihdra, perhaps by the side of the 
of some niwta^ios of land within the limits of Pipikala (for the 
identiHcaiion of Papikaiai see the chapter on the Lk^likus), Then 
come the gifts of 32 nivotamts of land within the Emits of Macha- - 
pada in the ratka of Cat ^d 24 nzmtu^t4i$ of Land within the limits 
of the town of Ka- -ceipura, 500 cows^ Wl bullock cartSp 40 servants 
some cauldrons, especially two brass cauldrons^ 4 bronze yesselsi 
soime hand lamps of the vadalo fish diape, some Yonaka lamps^ 
a tank in the idci^ty of ALaraglxi^ and one thousand purdinKi 

as a pennaiicnt endowment; 52 nivaumas of land were the 
gifts of a Muhdtalav&ra along with his wife, son and grandson. 
All these gifts were for the (acceptance of) the school of the 
Pubbaseliyas.. *, 

The use of a peculiar form of oi which comes dose to the Vof- 
tetuttu oi is noteworthy. I am indebted for this reading to Mr. 
K. N. DIksit. It is clear that in this record the Mixhdl&lavata is 
playing a more iroportarit role than even the king. 
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As D. C. Sircar has also pointed out what was read by Dr. 
Shama Sastry jayadfiaTna is only deyodhama (L 2). What has 
been read as c^tadhanm is undoubtedly Carathe Ma- «pcda (L 5). 
What is read as fcaia (made by Sana) King of the Ayis 

(AyirdMih is interpreted as King of the Ayis), is only sflMtu 
hasa (with his grandson) (1+ 16) and Ayirdncwh refers to the school 
of Pufabasdiyas mfintioned in the same inscripdotL 


\ 



Chaptzu VT 


SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 
L SoCIAi:. CONT>I1TONS 

The Aniaravati and w^estem eave ioscriptions give 

us fin insight into the social organisatioif of the Deccan from the 
isecond century B.C- to third century A.D.. and from the AmarSvati 
sculptures we get a vivid picture of life in the ATidhtadeiei^ The 
fourfold division of society—the caste system—prevailed. We hear 
of Uj^vadata^s charities and gifts to numerous Brahmans. Gotanil- 
piita Siri-Satakaui boasts of having prevented the contamination of 
the four castes and of having been the true supporter of Brahmans. 
Yet one of hl^ descendants took his wife from the Saka satrapal 
family and the Sakas were looked upon as degraded K^triyas. It 
is doubtful whether Buddhism toned'down th? system even 

to the extent to which these foreign elements'in society did* At 
Ku^a an Ayitilu calls himself BflwunJiana.i His wife 

is called BflihmanL Mahadevanaka of a K4rLa inscription who 
would seem to be Ayitilu'a son bears the title of pahata (Sans, 
ffrlmafo). In the aarmcirt ending in the names of Buddhbts, monks 
and laymen+ we have probably one of the Brahman ical vestiges 
in tite Buddhist communities.^ K^triyas would sometimes seem 
to have followed the profession of the Vai^a caste. In a Kanheri 
inscription Gajasena and Gajfimi(ta)« the Xhotipa brothersp follow 
the profession of Unfortunately the Tacunae before 

makes the meaning of the word not quite eertam. The 
sub-castes met with in inscriptions are those of the hdloka or 
hdlifcn* (ploughman) j mtlrdftaka (according to the Sabdcratim 


1. ASWl, Vol. IV, No* 13* 

2. ASWI, Val* IV, JtmnzLT No. 19, P- 3S; Ludera, Lin, Nog.^1191 and 
no®. However iSarman ending in aamta does not always Indicale Brabmanf- 
cal nr igiT i, In fin Amaravnll fuacrSption a twijii/n (belcmgEns to tbij Voi^a 
caste probably) boars the name Bodhisarnmao (TSW 13T3+ p , 2£1, No. 3) * 
See also Fleet CTh VoJ* m, p. IL n, 

3. ASWI. Vol. Vp Konhm Inscriptions No. 4. 

4. Liiderg H in doubt as to wbotbor fioJUea in No. 1034, Is only a per¬ 
sonal name^ or a variation of Jidk^q . An Amarfivati LtiBcrlplion (El, Vol . XV* 
Some l/njj«bliffhcd ATimr^ratt JuscriptioTHp No. 56J, nuikes it certain that 
hdiika is not a persoiuil name. Wherefore it muat be identical with hdliika* 


m 
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Petersburg Diet b.v.) a branch of the K^atriyos, and golika 
(herdsman) 5 

Foreign Elements in Hindu and Buddhist Society 

(i) Yaratia*.—Yona or Yavana is an loidiaii form of the v^ord 
Ionian. In literature Yavana refers to all kinds of foreigners or 
Mlecchos. At the present day the term Yona is applied by tlie 
Sinhalese to the ^Moormen' or Arabs some of whose families have 
been settled in Ceylon for centuries. It is however more tban pro¬ 
bable that Yavana of our inserlptions denotes the Greeks, For, the 
Yonas of Asoka's inscriptiotts placed with the Kamboja^s and the 
GSrbdharns in the north-west are certaiidy the Greek element that 
Alexander's invasion and Seleucus^ empire left In the north-western 
India; as our Inscriptions mention ^kas and Yavanas,® a confusion 
between 6akas and Yavanas is ruled out; as the term Yavana 
occurs in the inscriptions of the foreigners alsoj it la improbable that 
they did not dearly state their racial a:Skiities. 

We do not know how and when these Yavanas entered wes¬ 
tern Deccan- According to the Mahilmthsa, some 250 years after 
the Nirvana of the Buddha, the Yona priest Dhammarakhlta was 
sent to Aparmta as a missioiiaryJ while the priest Maharakhiia 
was sent to the Yona cDuntryp This shows that there was already 
in western Deccan a large element of foreign—Yavann—popvihitipn. 
Yavana Tu^aspha was governor of Surastra under Asoka. Accord- 
ing to Strabo, Menander, the Greek prince^ penetrated into 
'bamus^ (Jumna) and subjugated Patalene (the Indus delta) and 
Saraostes (Suri^tra)* statement is cOiYoborated by the curl-" 

ous observatiem of the author of the FcHplus that the coins of 
Apollodotus and Menander were current in his time at Barygaza.^ 
Of a crowd of Yavanas in western India thoroughly Indianised we 
hear in the inscriptions at K^Ia.® A S^cl mscriptipn mentions a 
YavanaJ® 


5. ASWI, Vcil+ TVp Junnar He, 2 pp. 92 

0. Nflsik, No. 2, ET, Vol. Vm* fip^al^s of RaThavas gnd YaVBJaas. 

AfflMtvaihui, Geiger p. 82 ond btre. xxxi^ Ivll. 

S. Sdica. TFi* pp. 41; 42, umd See. 4T, 

9 & 18. Slcn Knnim' is of opbiKin, that the 'Ynvann* of (he Kvla iimrhi^ 
Uuns wherever ft Is followed a nnme in the genitive plmal fa a pentn^ 
name. LOden I»ke upoti Yona in Ho, 517 also as a pcrMnal'iwTiiK There 
are weighty MinBidcraUoDs to be bnniglit forward against ihfa view Elnsily 
ft fa improbable that many penons bote die same name Yavana. The cthrZ 
wn Yavaaa denoted to the Indian a foielgner whom he looted upon as a de- 
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As these inscriptions indsed on the Cetiya cave pillars, 
they are as old as the cave itself. The palaeography of the oldest 
Karla inscriptions would support u first century B,C, date for the 
Cctiyn cave. It is possible then, that the Yavanas entered the 


gr^ed KL^triya; it is therefore iniprcbohle that Indioiis bore 'Yavaaa* e 5 a 
pejTsoiwl nnme. Much leas could a Yavmia haw deme 

Whiles Sten Kotiaw loafcjfl Upon the naines in the pTurol found ulong with 
the word Tavcm^i’ ai a fimiily «r eorporatlan name* Stuart Inaks upon them 
ft? personal names In the genitive phtml, Seruirt looks upon the j^niUve 
plcirRl in Sitfthadhei/Siuiih in No+ 7 (El, Vul- Vllh fs a personal lurnio 

in the plotal (piumlif mctjettstls}, and foilowlns him M. Swftmp Vats has 
treated the other mmes in the gentllve plural in tho other Yavana Inscriptionj 
as personal rLBmes+ la alj the ^rln epigraphs and m the Yavaiia epigraphs 
al Junuar (CTI Nos, 5 and 33). the persona! name Is In Iha singular while 
the family narae in the plqral—' OfrhfllaJeii^itnTfi MahATa^him Kosf!dpii£asa 
Mitaderasa' (Elrla No. 14 EI^ VoL VII)^ *Yav^nasa JriEasa Caldnnnd and 
Tafflnaiia Cifasa GntAnath (JunnoTp Nos^ S and S; ASWI; YoL TV, pp, 03 and 
fW). It Is ihejreforUp not proper to consider CaJ^rdanom (Junnor) Cufatyakhdnarrt, 
DhamodhayAnam^ Fita4iftTfHi?iafidiiafh+ SiThJifldhflyiltiath and YpsreundTiflii^iwnh 
(Karla) as personal The Itmnar in^ptfon under refererice is as¬ 

signed by Dr, Burgess to the first century B.C. on paloeo^raphieal grounds, 
and it is the period of the K^li cave. In the Sine! Yavana Inserip^ 

tion we miss th^ personal name—' SetfipqthJjat^ YoaoJa daaam/ In Liiderfi, 
Nos. 83 and 1035 the personal names ol the donors are omitted thou^ their 
iTotrmi are mentioned. While ediUng the Sind inacriptfona. Dr, Buhler 
remarks fEIT, VoK IJ, p- H) : 'Peculktr and noteworthy are the names of 
KMjnfcs and nuns, which like Kabola, Ptitifhfina, CMrafi, and perhaps alsn 
Oft Consist of adjectives derived frem the names of countriea, towns and 
races. In these erases it would Bcem that the real panie of the donors has 
been left out.'^ 

Senort translates the eornpound ^Dhctmtnn-YavemoKr' in Karla Kb* 10 in 
the same way as Buhler did via,» 'of Dhaizima, a YavmMi.* He adds : +,, 

the simple name of Dhmhma applied to a Buddhist Eurpriscs 1110 . + ^, + ,, ,I feel 

templed to toko Dhaihnui. .__In a speeiHoally Buddhist seuse, and to under^ 

stand by dhadunanuiama b member of the guild of Euddhlst merchanle^; 
compare n^muubhd et Nisifc (No. 12, L 4), On this analogy Dhamma- 
Yauctno would be -Ihn community of the Buddha Yavonas' or rather a Bud¬ 
dhist Yavana who has modestly omitted his personal name ^ (El, 
Vol, Vn, p. 5S>, LOjikrs considers Dhomma-Yavana ai the name. 
Blit In a Nag^unikonda Inseriptim DhaEhma occurs as a personal 
name (M, VoL XX, Iha, J), Dhammila, a name of very common ocourrence, 
is only Dhamma wilh the la sulEx. Names Cetiya imd Bagha nr« of Uu 
Dhodnna class. Nor is the compdfund a source ol difficulty^ In the N^ik 
Inscription of the time of Abhlm-lsvarasena we have the compound ,fieitdaft- 
Abhirttpiitrasya - the aniilo|y is not, however, very doee^ since a compmtnd 
is neceasaiy in the latter case and since the one inscription is In Pr^ert and 
the other In Sanskrit. In nn Am^vnti inscription {EJ, VoL XV^ No. U) 

have SalmJ^hilosam^Yiasai Sa[Mjghfl!a cannot b# anything else thim a 
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dominions in the wsl^e of Saka conquest. The Yavanas 
who are credited with dcnatiorLS at Karla are: one of the Simha- 
dhaya family^ one of the Yasavadhana family, one of the Dhamadha- 
ya family^ and one by name Dhama, 

As all the Karla Yavanas except one, profess to be natives of 
Dhenukakata, this place would seem to have Gonfained a Yavana 
settlement. As most of the donors in the Karla inscriptions^ come 
from Dhennkakata,** and as the place name occuts frequently in 
Karla epigraphs and once in an inscription at Sailarvi'ai^f a i^ace 
very near Karla> it has to be sought for in the vicinity of Karlil- 
It would therefore seem to have been Included in Manialahara.’* 

A point that deserves mention is that these Yavanas besides 
embracing BuddhiSTn adopted thorou^Iy Hindu personal and 
fomily names. >3 They use PrakfE in their inscriptions and 
it is not unreasonable to infer that they adopted Hindu Tnan' 
ners and eusioms. This is no wonder since even a casual visitor 
to UjJain from the kingdom of Antalkidas became a Ehlgavata.^"^ 
So completely did the Yavanns merge into Hindu society that Indian 
Buddhists had no scruples whatsoever In joining with these foreig¬ 
ners ifi tnakjTig donations, *Ihe K^la Cetii/ii cave was a result of 
such a joint effort. 

(li) ^aka $;.—Like the Yavanas, the Sakas loo merged into 
Hindu society. The Saka son-in-law of Nahaj^a bears the Indian 
name U^vadala (Sans. F^bhndatta), while his father bears the 
nrirlndian name Dimka. Another Saka bears the name Agnivar- 


pcrsonal iintite. Lfiderfi, No. 1233. The analD^ between Dhant- 

Tnani^amasn ejid Dharfitmt-YavaTictia by Henan breaks 

down at every step. Yavano is not Like nrgaTtt 4 ^ a collective ruun. 
Afiotber objeotkm is that in aU the other Kht\^ cplgrnpbs either 
Uie family nnme or the persmal name nr both Appear. {Dr. Tnm has 
suggeshsd tJial; Dhmhina-Yavaiiii was a naturaUzed dUacn of an Indo-Grcelt 
polls. Sftf-, however, JRAS 1S39 pp. Z\7 ff and 1340 pp, 17^ 

(105 O. Vol. IL p. m No. 301 

H. El. Vol. Vn, Nos, 4, e and 10, El, Vcl XVm. Hcs. 3, 4 B 11 
and 13. 

12. It k mentimwd emce at Rsi^hiri. Ludei^p LUt, No, idffl), 

la. In NosOe No. Ifl, EI^ Vol. Vm, we hear of a Yonaka frEMU Dattamitri. 
According to BElMeri it is the same as Dwtielria^, a town in AracliMla; men- 
tiiitied by Isidore of Kharax. Ha bears the iohuo Indrigmdattfi, his'father 
Is oallcd Bhaifimadava, and bis son DbnnminTakhltB. 

14 , ft is Stated in the Milinia PaEbo that the Yavana king MlBiiuia 
(genemlly IdentlTiod with Menander) was converted to Buddhism hy the 
teacher Nagas&ena^ According to a legend mentioned by Flutarch na less than 
seven ciUes fought for his ^shes. <IA, Vol. Vm, p, 337), 
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apd his daughter that of Vi^udatta. A foturth bears the 
name Vudhika (Sans. Vrddhika).^ If Nahapaua was a Pahlava» 
even Fahlavas would seem to have followed the example oi Yava- 
nas and ^kas, for Nahap^’s daughter bem^ the Indian name 
Dak^amitra. 

Unlike our Yavanas all of whom are Buddhists, Sakas embraced 
both Brahmacusm and Buddhism, ICud^ inscriptions mention a 
Br ahman lipdsota named Ayitilu, and according to Senart, it is a 
foreign name corrupted and curiously remindmg us of AzULzeSi^® 
&4ka U^vadata's charities to Brahmans and Brahman institutions 
stamp him as a staunch adherent of the Brahmanical religion. We 
are told that he gave money and tirtha on the river Baruasa and 
also SDOpODS cows and 16 villages to Brahmans. He bathed at the 
Pok^ra tanks and gave the Brahmans 3000 eows and a village. 
He also gave eight wives to Brahmans and fed thousands of them 
all the year round. The Caiakas also received something at his 
hands. In a Kasik inscription, however U^vadata says that *1ns- 
pired by true religion, in the Ttirahni bdk at Govardhana"* he 
caused a cavc^^ to be mad& Says Senart: "I dare net decide if 
this phrase (dltan^tatmand) implies an express conversion to Bud^ 
dh i STO j. or only puts a first gift in favour of Buddhism in contrast 
with the previous grants which were Inspired by Brahma^ical feeh 
ings, 1 do not think the wording allows us to settle thijs shade of 
jneaning. On the strength of this explanation 1 propose in IB 
to lake d/iammdtnbOTtd in a similar way. 1 believe the reading 
not is certaiiip and the manner in which the cons¬ 

truction is mternipted after the preceding genetives confirms the 
impression that dhurfiidtniaiid is intentEonaUy put forwai’dp in oidr-r 
to dwell on the fact of a rhartge having taken place in the religious 
belief or mdinatioii of the dctnor Indragnidattap^* (a Saka). If 
reliance could be placed upou names, Jndragnidaita^s father and son 
would both seem to have been Buddhlsta. As three years after the 
foundation of his Nasik cave U^vadafa makes donations to 
Brahmans, his change of faith is extremely improbable*^® 


Id Nd. My £1^ Ycl, Vm WG have ^aka^ DdmdcEfeoHt I-eklivIcajia Vudhi* 
koja Ylfhitdala-pufojm DosopuraDalltavcua. As iBc dflttflr'a race and fatbesr^^ 
EL$;me aro uicntioimd Deinvicika Is ihs nanus af hi$ native town. Senart, hovr- 
cver, dews not agree wifli Hhagwanlai who locks upon it as a ccLtxulitioa of 
Damascus^ 

16. EIp Vol. VDp p. 62. 

17, Govardkanf Tiinimipi pqrvaccfu d/farmatmand tddtft \eviam kdHtairt, 

El. Vol. vm, p. 7S, No* 10. 

IB. The cave was conseonted in Lbc year 42. 
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Vi^udatta. the daughter of ^aka Indragaidatta, was an 
stkd. As Dr, Tthandarkar observes: 'These &ika kings (Western 
K^irapas) had thus become so thoroughly Hinduis^d that another 
Hindu royal dynasty (the Satavahana) had no scruples whatever, 
social or religious, in entering into matrimonial relatwnship with 
them/’" 

We do not hrar of the dakas and Yavanas in the Satavahana 
/inmininog in thc westem Deccan after the second century A,D. 
The epithet Soka^Yavam^PaUiaua-nisiidanasa applied to GotamJ- 
puta Siri-Satalsaoi seems to be no mere boast; evidently he drove 
out foreigners from his newly rebiiUt empire—the Sakas 

were only to return in the wake of Rudradaman s conquest for a 
short time. 

Yavanas and Scdcas in Eastern Deccan 

Of Yavanas in the eastern Deccan we hear nothing; it is ho^w- 
cver certain that Graeco-Roman influences played a great part in 
the f a^jhioning of the Amar&vati tope, and as will be shown below 
the inscription from Alluru™ is another piece of evidence for Greek 
influence. Of the we hear something. An Amacavati ins- 

cripUon of the second century AD., mentions a Saka-giri (not 
(S)akagiri as read by Chanda, or Pi (Si?) giri as read by F. W, 

Thonias).“ Another mentions a *-.rntifca Hekhavawa, and 

Nekhavana curiously reminds us of the Persian name Nabapana.® 
More would seem to have entered eastern Deccan in the 

wake of the marriage of Vimpurisadata with the daughter of^ a 
Western Ksatrapa. A Nagariunikopda epigraph^s mentions a Saka 
Mode?* and his Buddhist sister BudhL Among the sculptures ex- 
cavat^ by Mr. Longhurst at Nagarjunikoijda there are two show- 
ing a warrior in Scythian dross^ 

Family 

At Amarivali not only father and mother, but also $oiis and 
daughter^ sons-in-law and daughters^in^laWp and brothers and 


13. M, Vd. XL, p, 15. 

20. Vide iTi/rfl. 

21* Some Unpublished Amurdentl lascriptloiM^ Ho. 55. Vd. XVp and 
PL p. 273+ 

22. 54. 

23. El, VoL XK, Ph 37. 

24. Sinskrlt modi 'joy** Ttus b on tostBlice of aii lodboi name 

borne by a Baka. 
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sisteiSf associated witli the donor^ The wift has a place above 
the brother? and sisters^ the son enjoys precedence over the 
daughter and the daughter over the daughter-in-law. At Kaoher l 
and Nasik the donor is mentioned with aU his blood relations, and 
so was the social sense in the Baddhkt world that the donor 
shared the merit of his donations with all his fellow beings.^ 
Could we infer from what we have stated above that the joint- 
family system was in vogue Could Ainaravatl Nn. 38* which 
speaks of Khada and *his daugbter-in-kw in her house’ show 
that it was at the time going to pieces or had done so ? 

Wo«ie« 

Women occupied a prominent position in society. Ihe idea of 
woman being the chattel of her lord with no rights and privileges 
which make life worth living^ was quite alien to the period, in 
the western cave and Amaravatl inscriptions we come across a 
bevy of ladies making sometimesi very costly donations^ A great 
number of the exquisitely sculptured rail pUlars, teraT]Las and jtiilpa 
slabs at Amarnvatl were donated by ladies^ Of the nearly 145 
epigraphs from Amaravatl 72, out of tlie 30 at Kudn 13, out of the 
29 from Nasik 16^ either record gifts by ladies or gifts in which the 
ladles are associated. The Cctiyophara^ at Nasik and Ku^ were 
founded by ladies. Women joined hands with men in the construc¬ 
tion of the Caitya cave at K^la, ^thc most excellent (?) mansion in 
Jambudulpo.' The base to the right of the central door carved 
with rail pattern* and a similar piece on the left were the gifts of 
two nuns^ A belt of rail pattern on the inner face of the gallery 
was also a bhifckhuftrs gift. The remaining pillar on the open 
screen in £runi of the verandah was the gift of a housewife. These 
instances unmistakably show that ladies were allowed to possess 
property of their own. At Ndsik, a l&aka lady gives 

to the Sathgha of Nasik more than 8500 Ladies even 


25. ASWI, Vol. Vp KDvkm in^ipliflm, No. 9. 

26. Thi; wDttl HipuriDilmfa ID the Nisik Kanlitri and J imTwf epigraphs 

b Uaiudattd by Senart ^ 'wilh bb (or herj iicxL.' He (El, Vol. 

Vin, p. T7i: "It 1 thii^i too precise la translate s^^urii^ra by 'with 
hia familyXFaripora mny ^ together wtlh the fomliy or eveck 
cjicludkig it, ^pply to compARiens of ihe donor* fellow-workers nr caslc- 
porUiers/^ tn Jimtiar No^ 7 {ASWI, Vol. IV) the duowr assocMtes wUb 
him hk son in the merit -of bis doDaUans und lu 9 his porindra > As it is 

probable that in bollL cases h(* has assaeLuted with tum Ibe same kind of 
persons^ parledra wciiUd refer to members of ihe family only. In Ka^ori 
No, (ASWl, Vel. IV>* we have bi£tyikd|ia ca lolid parii^ra and in 
No, S7 larvaieaa knUtsya, 

UJL— 
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got the titles of their husbands e,g,, Moltdbhojv Mohdrofliiiii, Bhoji- 
fci, Kujunibtni, Gahim, Vanti^iTii etc. In the Amravata sculp¬ 
tures we often come across ladies, worshipping Buddhist f >mN e TO^ i 
taking part in assemblies, playing on instruments, enjoying mucit' 
and dance and entertaining guests along with their husbands. In 
one of the pands of an outer rail pillar,^ we find depicted a disputa¬ 
tion between a chief and another^ and the ‘audience consists mostly 
of women who are represented as taking keen interest in 'vyhat is 
gomg on. In some panels they are represented as watching proces¬ 
sions. Widows were to shun ornaments and to be bent on self- 
control and restraint and penance.^ 

On dress and ornaments, the Amaravati stones, and the figures 
cut in the western caves, furnish ample information. Bxcept in 
some minor details, the dress and ornaments in vogue on both sides 
of the Deccan are the same. The most striking item of the dress 
of ladies and men is the head-dress as in the iTulim; 
valley. The former have their hair divided in front and 
running down to a knot at the back. Hung on the 

knot is a cord of twisted cloth or hair drawn in two or four 
^ws. Sometimes we come across two .strings in four rows ending 
in tassels. Some ladies have their hair done in a pointed knot 
sideways,^ In some the knot is done near the forehead with n 
string of beads. In western Deccan ladies sometimes cover their 
heads with a piece of doth.®® Sometimes a thick cloth runs round 
their head. At Ku^a a lady wears a long cap of conical 
Perhaps it is the coliluce done to that shape. Generally a string or 
strings of beads adorn the forehead and the knots. Men wore high 
head-dress. The general custom was to have hair knotted in front 
and covered to a great extent by twisted doth nmning down. The 
knot was adorned in tiont by a horseshoe-shaped or cattpe-arch- 
shaped ornament. Some Amaravati and Kagarjuniko^da wear 
knots unadorned by ornaments. Lay d^ples and even servants 
have hair done in knots. In one of the Amaravati sculptures a 
groom has let the hair run down and secured it by bands at three 
places. One of the male figures in the faeade of the Caitya cave at 
Kapheri has a very low turban fully ornamented, the ornaments 
even h i d i n g the knot of hair on the left. 

2r. Assi, Voi. 1, FI. XI, rig. 2 . 

EI.^ul Sculptums CTI. FI, ig. f,5sik insttipUsa, Na. 2, 

29. ASSl, V(il. I. PI. XV, No. 3. 

39. Tbe Kiria Caiii/a cave ^gurts. 
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Wflmen are as scantily dressed as nien, and someUrne^ even 
more so. Twisted dotji nmning in two or tliree rows below the 
waist and knotted at the right, the ends^ hoT\‘ever^ hanging from 
the knots, and sometimes also four or five strings of beads held to¬ 
gether by a clasp, constitufed the main jKirt of their dress- Men 
wear an undereloth. There is only one instance among our sculp' 
tures of a woman covering her breasts. Laymen and moiiks and 
perhaps others al^o had also a loin cloth, part of which was thrown 
over their shoulders. The cloth worn hy Brahmans covers them 
down to their knees. Some men have twisted cloth thrown over 
their shoulders. At Amaravotf and NagArjunikonda \ve also come 
BCTDss men in breeches and long tunic—perhaps Sakas.^* 

Men and women alike wore ornaments. Heavy rings, some¬ 
times two in each ear, sometimes rows of beads joined together, 
constituted their ear ornament. Even kings wore ear ornaments. 
The representations of Vasi^hiputa Siri-Satakapi and Slri-YaBa Sata- 
karji on their silver coin$ show us well-punched eaxs.^ Both men 
and women wore bracelets and bangles with this differenee, that 
sometimes women wore bracelets covering the whole of the upper 
artn+ and bangles running up to the clbow^ Men did not wem* 
anklets while all women had them.^ Sometimes the anklets are 
heavy rings, two for each leg, while in other cases each is a spiral 
of many columns. Both men and women, even servants, wore 
necklaces—strings of heads and of medallion^:. The noses of women 
\%i 3 re unadorned os St seems to have been at the Indus Valley. In 
this connection it is interesting to note a description of 
some of the Bhotliprolu romaim given by Rea in his 
South Indtcot Buddhist Antiquities* They are coral heads, betyl- 
drops, yellow crystal beadsp amethyst beads, double hollow beads, 
garnet, trinacrias, pierced pearls^ coiled gold rings aud gold flowerf? 
of varying sizes. 

Luxuries 

Jugs» Jnrs^ and vessels of attractive shapes^ chairs, tables, ^ools 
and cots seem to Have been used by many. Whilst kings^ gr^nt 

33. ASSI. Vol. h FI, ririll No. 2; ASIA 1927. PL vi. 

32, hi this conm^tian it ia interestirtg to not* die head-dness worn by 
Satavnluirm king! ns represented on ihcir coItis, Stri-Yaiia^a hend-dress 
eemststs of a strap oa the lorehend ourd from the temple locks of eoTnbined 
bnir fad over the strap. Behind the head hwws a string knotted at the 
end, probably a braided l«sk of hair. VlslthipiJEii Siri-Sateksni is repre- 
Bcnied with short curly hair. 

33. For the solitary exception sec TSW^ 1868, FI. No, L.XII, 
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ckiefs, and nobl^ rod^ fuUy caparisoned elepkanLs and horses ordin- 
aiy men used dpuble^biillock carts much like those that are in use 
at the present day. It is also surprlBing that the elep han t goad repre¬ 
sented on the Amaravatl marbles and on the coin of Apilaka from 
central India are like those Ln use at the present day. 

Names 

WhLLst Bhattiprolu personal names are most of them not met 
with elsewhere^^ those of Amaravati and Nag^unikoi^d^ are met 
with in the western cave$. A few names like Samanod^t Samuda* 
Samaka, Heta, and Utara^ which are common to BhattipJ^lUp Ama- 
ravatiT Nagarjuniko^da, and the western cave inscriptions are to be 
attributed to Buddhism and the commercial intercourse^^ Names 
of frequent occurrence are Siva, Sivakhada, Sivaguta, Sivadatta. 
Venhu, Cada^ Sagha, Kar^a, Buddha, Buddharakhitar Buddhi, 
Sidhatha, Ananda, Damila*^ Dhmhina etc,, and names into the com¬ 
position of which Nsga, Khada, and Sati entePp Names of rare 
occumenoe are Camuiiat Campa, Campura, Vidtap Khumbhap Dusaka» 
TJkati etc., (Arnaravati) and Madavi (Alluru)^ JTebubhuti^ Ahilaj,^^ 
Ku]ira Sayiti, Lacbinika^ Juyirl^^ika^ Aparenuka etc. In the west¬ 
ern caves. Sometiines the names of places and objects of worship 
are borne by persons e^g.. Caitya ® Himala, and so on.^ As at Ama^ 
ravatl and Nagarjumkonda, culc and mafw are prefixed to names in 
western Deccam The usual suihxes are Ice^ ha^ ra, ma^ and 

do* Po is however only used for Ic e,g.j Mim^o headquarters of 
Mamalahara,"™ On this analogy S^ada, Hnmghada and Knm- 
doda in an Arnaravati inscription are only Syamalai Ham^iala, and 


34. They arc Banava, Od^b, Apakare, (Sn an AmaravaiJ Jn 5 criptk»n of 
the or the &nit century B.C., ihc noiue Apaku occurs. EI^ Voi. XV, 

No- &. p. 2S4)p Alinaka, Gh^leka, Ghaklm, Cagho, (probibly a form 

of Saghajp Cbadikogha, etc, Tturae are to all appeanmee im-Aryan names 
Fltle tvfrrt. 

36. Liidere renders DamlLa as DravIdAt (Ltif No. 1243). As Id sufSx 

iQ nniimg is common in our epigraphs, Sspa-Sapya, Budha-Budhila, 

Fuffi-Puaila. Dama is the nfltne to slort tram, finn^ V g -ft and Pr^ilqt cLnttd 
means ^patience*, 

37. Afi Mi ^^rptsai* and ia Is a ^ulSx, AlrEla Is Identical with 

SapHa. 

as. ASWI, VoI* IV, JiumaTp No. 17, p, 06, 

39, HI, Vol- XV, SoTdr Unpatilljkrd Ammnai^lf fnK?rip£ionjj No* ST, 

40. EL VoL Vn, Kdrie Core Jnwriptkmij No. IS* j - # 
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Kaibdala, The cemtnon name endings arc mifa^ bhiiti^ 

dieva, rak?itta^ etc. Some names are borne by ladies and men e.g.^ 
Ka^a^ Dhamma, Naga, Sitimita^ Sidasadattap Buddbip SivapaHtOp 
Sivadatta, and Sapila. In Kutjb Nc^ 6^ the sons of Sivoma bear the 
names Sulasadattat Sivapahta^ Sivadattai and Sappda. His fotir 
daughters bear the same names.^ The practice of riaming the 
grandsons afler the grand-fathers was very common and it is note¬ 
worthy that bdies sometimes bear the iismes of their husband's 
masters.*^ 


Place Names 

Many of the places mentioned in the western Kive inscriptions 
can be identified. Govadhana (GovardhanaK the headquarters of 
Gavardhnnah^ap is the large modem village of Govardhan-Ganga- 
piir six miles west of Nasik. Kapura, the headquarters of Kapu- 
r^am mentioned as a piece where U^vadata bestow'cd gifts on 
Brahmans, is, according to Bhandarkar^ the Kapura mentioned as 
the name of both the district and the headquarters on a copper^plate 
grant of the Traikut^ka king Dharasena found at Pardi in the Surat 
collectorate.** Kapura thus appears to correspond to the modem 
Surat district and was situated between the SopEraga and Bharu- 
kacefaa districts. It is possible that Kapuiiihara and Kapnra are 
contraction for Kekaptirahara and Kekapura mentioned also In an 
inscription of U^vadata.*^ Dabanukanagara of Usavadata^s inscrip¬ 
tions Is the modem Dahanu in iiWM., It would therefore 

seem to have derived its name from the river Dahanuksp also men¬ 
tioned In an Inscription of U^avadata.'^ The various villages men- 
donod as having been situated in the Govadhanaha ra are Dharii- 
bhikagSma in the Kasik subdivisioiif or a suburb of Naslk^ Pisaji- 


41. Burgess is of opKnioii that the explMiatinn of the names Kapanafl^ka 

and AgiyatonolEa fNaMk No. 4, ASWI, Vol+ IVji p. S©) is doubtful. As 
^ anaka * is a cqinmop pamo ending, Son^krit fcrp™'* ^ whal we have 

to consider. Ropson thinks that Aglyatanaka Is perhaps Sanskrll 

(rSfa the savloiir of ihe Angas tCIC, Artrfhraa and Wtstem fC^tmpoi, 
stid). It £a more probable that * anaka ^ Is here as elsewhere a nsme endin^^^ 
.md Agiyata Is a Prakrt form and condensation of Aattystfltd Sanskrit Aftgifen' 
trStS, 

42. ASWl, Vol. rV^ p, SS. However <me son is called SapUsp whilst the 
daughter bears the imme Sapa. 

43. Kuda* No. ©, CTl. 

44. lA, Vol. XLVn, p. 7B, 

45. LOder^ Liit, No, D35. 

46. Elj Vd- yiUf NiaikT Cave EnscriptiopSt No^ i0« 
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padakci on the snuth-west side of mount TlranJiii (Triraimi) and 
Sudisana on the southern road m the Govardhana districL*® 
The other places mentioned in Nasik inseiiplions are Chakalepa^^ 
PlmdTiakavadOi Suvanjannikhat Hamatirtha neat SoparagBt 
Cedmha^ Sakha p Anugami and Da^pum. As tegards Oa^pura 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Il^vadata and ^ka Vudhikap 
Senart says: see no Tneans of choosing between the Ba^pnra In 

Rajputana (Buhler)^ that in Malwa (Bhag^TanlalJt others which 
might he added, as Mandasdr, etc, Tn No. 26 we see that some 
Sakas dwelt in that place; this is at least a hint that it ought 
to he searched for tow'ards the north D. R. BhEmdarkar prefers 
Mandasor since Usavadata^s inscriptions mention places in the 


41, Nflsik, Nm. 12 and 20, EI^ Vol. VlH, 

48. Ajs regards the two vill-Pfijos Senort remarks (Fli Vol, VTTT, p- BS) t 
“Buhler seems to entcrtalEi no doubt fis to the idenlity of the 
vlHoge tianied here with that fnentioiwd at the begltmlng of 

llie following inscription. It Is certain that iho datxj of the 
dgnalion mentioned there ia cixactly the same as in llic present 
epigrapiir ond that this donaiion ia made In favour of the same sect ef 
Bhadayaniyas, It Is above all evident from the plncc It occupies^ 
and from the fact that the following text has been compr^^sed in order 
that it might be inscribed here, that that place has been chosen intontiooally- 
It tnnit, however^ be stated that the vlHage called here Pisaji- 
padaka. i.e., 1 suppose PJiichTpadmka, gets In the followinic epi|^|3h the 
rtome ol Biidijsanii, and that the description Is not identka] in both PlsaJI- 
padakfl bcinit located at the S. W. of Tlranhupavata. anil Sudisana at the 
south of Ihe trovadhan^m. The two may after all be the same; bat 
the dMeretioe In the name and descrlptlou deserves to be noti!d, espcehilly 
l^cau^ B perfect agreement would tialuniny be expected^ Further N, 3 
brings In the ^affutnoA from Dh a n a ka^, who are not luentlonjed in connec¬ 
tion with the donation which N. 2 t^cords. It Is tbeTcferc impossible to 
affifui that the begmltlnK of Tf* 3 refers to the pro^nt donaitLon; nor ^3 
It absolately imposafhle that the king should have coosentied on the same 
day to a doable donation, althousb It would, In that case, be difGeaJt to 
understand why he should net have combined the nientian of both.*^ It has 
already been shown that there can be no connection between No, 3 and 
No. 2 as one records an oMcial grunt while the other records a non-oMcial 
grant. Even the grant of the village ol Sudlsana was an offieia! grant as 
the recording ckf it ho ihe archives of the state Is implied in the words 
odmsm ext SudamUlntt obiibedhukdrehl anatd” (1.14), The 
non-mcfitiDii of the previoas donation in a separate in^scripLion is of course 
ines^lkable unde^r the droumstaiices. 

45* ''Chhokalepo or Chhagalepa, a village or a towit a r^on or dan; hits 
not yet been identified.fEL Vql. VHI, p, 90), Ldder^, List, Noa, 214i, 
m. 541, 926 and 937* make a place name more probable. On the analogy 
of FSrvalTya, Ch^kdepakB h more prohebler 

SO. O, Vol, Yin, p- 15, 
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order—Bhanikachap Da^pura, GovandhaiL^, and Sopa- 
raga. As Ujjain which was for som^ lime the fiaka capital was in¬ 
cluded in Nahapina's hiugdomp the choice is between Mandasor 
near Ujjam and Da^pura In Malwa^ 

The places mentioned in the Jimnar inscription^^ which £roni the 
context of the inscriptiQiis would seem to have been near the caves 
are Puvanadaganiap Konsdka Vadalika, the village of Biahaveja, the 
village of Seuraka. Kapidta would seem to be the name of the 
locality in which the cave containing the Jimnar inscription No. 15 is 
situated.=i Manamiikada is the Manmodi hilL 

As regards Manmda and Mamalah^a^ mentioned in K^la 
Inscription Burgess remarks: “The name MamMa is evidently the 
ancient form of the modem Mava] (Mniil) i the change of medial 
ma to va Is common in Marathi; Maval being still the 
name of the tract along the SMiyadri or Ghat range, 
fully corresponds with. the position of the ancient 
Mamnlaf We have thus another proof that the lapse of two thou¬ 
sand years has not changed much the geographical naraes of Western 
India and its territorial divisions*"*^ Valnraka mentioned ^ vil-^ 
iage in Mimainham designates, according to Bmgess and Seuart, 
the modem village of Kar la a few miks from the caves. It b pro¬ 
bable that Viharagaon which the caves overlook designates Valoraka, 

The places mentioned in the eastern inscriptions are however 
dif&cidt of Identification. Velagirt mentioned m the Jagayyapeta 
inscriptions would designate the modern village of Jagayyapeta, 
probably deriving its name from the hill on which the ruins of SiHpd 
complex stand. Todatuia of the same inscriptions was situated in 
the Kammakaratha. IVIah^Lahidurura would seem to have been 
outside KjT^Tnmiik^r^p ^thft as unlike ^ stated to be in 

the Kanunakaratha.^ The places mentiDned at Anaaravati are 
Himiura, Kevurura, KudurOp Turujurat^ Devaparavanaj Mabava (i) - 
oasa(e)lap Mah^ithkhanaia, Narasa (se) la, lylaxhdara and Ralagiri. 
The last mentioned would seem to be identical with Kayasela; Vira- 
puta of the same inscriptions may be the Viripara of the Mayidavolu 

51. ASWl, Vol. IV, pp. 30#. 

52. EL Vd. vn, No. la. 

53. ASWL v*l. IV, p- m, ». 4* 

54p The tiiuialian KomnLikara^ has been djscu»ed in tLe chapter on 
the Ik^viJcus. 

55, ASSL Vol. L PI- LVH. No. 17 and El, Vol* XV, p, No. 56. 
Mrhiit is read as Turuehuru in this case is Toroiura. 
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plates. As Chadaka is mentioned twice at Amari^vati, and as 
Chadapavata is mentioned once in a Wagarj un inscription, 

they must not be far away from AmaiSvati and Nagaijunikopd^< A 
feature to be noted is the ura and scla ending in names. Amongst 
divisions may be mentioned Tompuki (?) district, Caratha and 
Aya-Sakasathi®* in which Suvanjamiikha was . 

Military Amingcments 

An Amaravati inscription of the third century B.C., speaks o£ a 
£endgppa Mudukutala, In later times Maltose napnt is would some* 
tunes seem to have been in charge of armies. The traditional four¬ 
fold division of the army mentioned in the HathJg umphfi inscription 
of Kharavela, obtained in the Satav^ana dominions. An Amaravati 
rail pillar®^ shows vividly the art of war and military oiganization of 
these times. Cities were well defended with high walls, ramparts 
and gates. Walls and gateways were often built of brick and mortar 
and the gateways were surmounted by torapas as at SincL In 
battle the foot soldiers armed with round shield, and short swords, 
with a band round their abdomen intended to protect tHt-m from the 
enemy’s spears, kd the army. The infantry was flanked by the 
cavalry and elephants and the rear was brought up by bowmen. 
Soldiers used sometimes long spears. The battle-axe is little differ¬ 
ent hnm that used in medimval and modem tim^ , Mallets also 
were used. While the eavaltymen and elephant drivers have tuis 
bans, the foot-soldieFS have no turban. Does this indicate a higher 
status enjoyed by the cavalrymen and elepbautmen? 

If. Economic CoN&rnoNS 

Foreign Trade: Seaports; Eoaicm Torts 

Tl» eastern and western ports in the Sntavahana empire were 
throbbing with trade, though the former were not either as many 
OT as important as the latter. To lake the eastern Deccan first, 
Ptolemy cotes that Kanlakcfisyla (Kajjlakasela of epigtaphic re- 
Kuds) Koddura (modern Gudur in Ltie Bandar laluq of ihe 
district), and Allusygne were ports in the Maisglia region which, 
according to the author of the Feriplus, ‘stretched a great way along 


56. LliderB, Lix, No, 1239. 

Liiders looks U|Kiti jt os the oame of a conmiittee 
5T. ASSI, Vol. I. PI. XI. Bg. 1. 

^ M.^Lwkrp, LUt, Wo. ISOa. and Zh Vol. XX, Nogiriuiuko^ ln«rip- 
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the coast before the inland country'^®® Norlb □£ AUosygne was 
Apheterion, the starting-point of ship^ bound for Golden Chiy^p i,e., 
Farther India, the jMalay Peninsula and the Archipelago. A 
pillar fragment bearing an inscriptiort of the time of SlrL-Yaha Sata- 
kam was found at Chinna Gan jam (Repalle taluq, Guntur district) 
near the sea^ore. A fragment of a atupa pillar was also found at 
Kollitippa a few miles to the north of Chinna Ganjam. In the 
vicinity of Chinna Ganjam, Rea found the remains of three stupas. 
As Jouveau-Dubreuil has pointed out, an inscription dated ^aka 1166 
mentions Motupalle as a port^® and MoVupalle is only three miles 
to the north-east of Chinna Ganjam. It is therefore highly probable 
that MoVupalle or its vicinity contained a port or port$*^ through 
which a part of the trade of the Maisoila region Sowed. And the 
Maisdlia region was also located between two great navigable rivers. 
Lower down the Maisolia region also, there would seem to have been 
ports though their names have not been preserved. Coins bearing 
the device of ship with masts and the tegendSj ^ sumt Fu (tumn) 
and coins with devicfe bearing! the legends^ ^snmisa s(i)r(i)^ 

have been picked up on the Coromandel Coast between Bdadras and 
Cuddalore® Rapson remarks: ''The maritime traffic to which the 
type * a Ship/ whether on Andhrat Pallava or Kurumhar 
coins, bears witne^j is also attested by the large num- 
bfxrs of Roman coins which ace found on the Coroman^ 
del CoastRegarding the migration of tho Hindu colonists 
to the Far Cast in the first ceiitury ot the Christ ian 
era and lateri Prof. Nilakanta Sastri remarks * *it seems* * * * 
probable that the movemeirt towards the East wais work of the 
entire coastal tract on the eastern coast of the modern Presidency of 
Madras, and that the Andhra Country in general, and the Kingdom 
of Vehgi with it, bad a good share in this movement,^’*^ Krom re-- 

S3. The PVnpiua fl/ tSis Emdiraeari ed. Scholl^ Sec, 02. 

600 oi AER liM®. finllettn of die School of Oriental VoL Vb 

Part ^ pp. 389 f. ^ 

SI* Thi; iTtRcripiioii mentions tho of tcatts cm Bita-des or expart, 

and import at llw harbour of Mo^uiiolla alf« BisyuyyaJto^^apatti^ia, Nos. , 
eai and 602 mAntion a conecasion givun to mi'irhan ts at sea. -J 

62. iR.>gT.^inf > the coin G, P. 3, PL CIC, AntOtrar nnd Weriern 

jHia etc., Bapson read* '-- (-> Pn (■-)*• Says he (p, 

rcslDTation {u seems possible, but by ao means certain." l!he two obhlftraied! 
letters belaro pu are <a and nut. After tu there are traces of mu. We 

have then 'umiJ-PMutmo) ..Mteffaidin® G. P. 2. PI- V. Rspsoa 

Sdmin. Tho more plausible way cd rcadins the Ic^nds 

Is Samua ;SiTi(- ). 

TeliH^gu Acodepsy /ubfU# Valitini (English ScCi) p* Hi 

HA.-14 
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marks: “We iinderstaniS from VogeFs study, that the history of the 
Pallava princes first attains prominence at a time which must be con- 
sidctably later than the first setting out of the Hindus towards the 
east; direct connection between the data here and those from the 
other side is not thus to be expected.” Again: “What we know of 
the history the Palkvas concerns the later fortunes of a land which 
must have served as the starting-point for the trade voyages of the 
Hindus towards the East; they do not relate to that period when such 
expeditions had their beginning. We are thus at & time much earlier 
than t^tvaskandavarman, and it is wholly uncertain if the dynasty 
Or the kingdom of the Pallavas in general can be taken to a time 
earlier than the fourth century; and none can guarantee that the 
Pallava $cript was begun by the Pallavas or during their rule and 
had not received earlier the characteristic traits which distingihsh it 
from other scripts..... .We must leave open the possibility that the 
'PaUava' script was brought to fof^eign lands not from ihfi Failava 
kingdom itself but from a kingdom which preceded it in the same 
locality,^'** 

Weslem Ports 

According to the author of the Peripius the Bbaru- 

kacha of a Junnar inscription^ and modem Broachp and at his time 
a Saka port* was the northem-mo$t port in the Dachinabades.^ Its 
imports and exports so graphically described by him are: Italian^ 
Laodeckn and Arabian wine, copper^ tim l^^d, corah topa^p fine and 
rough cloth, storax^ sweet dover, hint, glass, realgar, antimonyp 
gold and silver com, “on which there is a profit when exchang¬ 
ed for the money of the countryand small quantities of oint¬ 
ments,^ For the use of the £aka Satraps were brought very costly 
vessels of silver^ fine wmes, beautiful maidens of the harenip thin 
clothing of the finest weaveSj and the choicest ointments. The ex-^ 
ports were spikenard, costus, bdellium^ ivory, agatep comcliaop ly- 
ciumt silk doth, tiiaUow cloth, long pepper; and '^^such other things 
as are brought from the various market-town^'^ He adds: '*Tho^ 
bound for this market-town from E^ypt make the voyage favoura¬ 
bly about the month of July, that is Epiphi.” The inl^d commer- 

fil. /EwLt pp. i^n. 

K- No. IB, ASWl, VoL IV. It n^cords ihe fotn^dation of a tWE^^oeUed 
cftve by ihe hi^iberft Bodhii^ula and Bnddbarokluta oT Eiia 

Lmkudiyas, and sons d Asasftttia (A^a^aitcuii]), the Bh&nikaqlna* 

68. Op. ci^., sec. 51. 

6^?. dt.^ sec. 4Bi 
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cial CTtr^ts from which streams of trade fowed to Barygaza are 
Ozeue, Paethan and Tagara. To quote the author of the 
Perij}bis; There are brought down to Barygaza from 

these places by waggons and through great tracts with-^ 
out roads, from Paethana camelian in great quantity and, 
from Tagara mijch common cloth, all kinds of muslins and 
mallow cloth, and other merchandise brought there locally from 
the regions along the sea-coast/’^ Tagara has been identified by 
Dr+ Fleet with modem or Thair.^ The question arises, why 


Op, ci(,t 

fiS. JBAS, 1^1, pp, ^ ff. 

BhaifwnTilQl Indrajl IdlentiJled Tagftrfl with modem Jimnar, lA, Vbl. 
Xm. p. 3ES. Fleet h^s identified it with T^r on the following gmunda: 

cr HuUr ropresenta a variation of Tngam which is mentiored under 
that name in two SiUliara record? Vol. Uli pp. 367 and. 273, n. 

43-44, and CTT, pp. 102-103, H. 26-27) ; the awUior of the Pefiphts diat 
Tagara Is nine days" journey Irem Faithin. As Palth^ is twenty days 
ioiirney from Broach.^ and TIr is half as distent ffona PaithlTi as Pallhan is 
from Broach, ihere esn be tio objection to the idantificfitioni; modem 
is as big a town as Paithfia. ^ 

Fleet eontinuK (p. 54S): ”A study of the map® has shown me the 
former existence of an early trading mute, of which well-marked traces 
stllJ Fcmaim from the cast oonst Ihrough Gnlcandk or Haidorabidr Tir and Pai- 
than, to Broach,...., There were two starting-points. One was Masulipa- 
tam, on the eoast^ in the ijoiiHem pari of the Kistna district; and the toad 
from thii^ place took, not only the Iwal traffic from the coast dlatriotSt on 
the north of tho Kpi^na but also the ^ea-borna traflio from the for cast. The 
other starting point was probably Vinukondo, inlaodt hi the scutbem part 
d the same [iktrict, which would serve admirably as a collecting centre 
for ibe local prrflduets of this seorside country on the BoUth of Ejt^na. 
The Toadi from those two places joined each other at a point about twenty- 
six inOes towards the east-by-aoiith from HakhLri!bad+ or perhaps at a point 
about twenty-three tnUss furrier in the same dfrcctloni And from that 
point the $in£:le road ran in the most natural manner, through easy country 
ifia HaJdaribad, Xalyani, Ter, Fal^an and DsulatSbad, to "Chandore" and 
hlirkiji^ In (he west of (he Nasik districl. And only there, In (ho Western 
Gbfluts codTiineneed the re&l difficulUes of the jeumey.*...*^ 

According to the author of the Penpliw moat of the seaport tofwres, 
e^Kciahy Barygaxa, warn connected with inland markeUtowm like PXethana, 
and TfigHTfl by great tracts without roads; and waggona drawn by bullookfl 
could do only twenty miles a day^ Tbb might have been the case. But 
the difficult nature of the country described has to be token into account^ 
Nusik official records speak of roads» We have the benefactionB ol the 
natives of nt Bothut of Vaijayantl at of Bharukacha and Kol- 

yin at Jtmnar, of Sopara at NSnegh^ und KarM. IJj^vadata^s coostanl and 
wide pilgrimages in ^is nprih-westem part® ore well-known. It is therafor^ 
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sJioiild goods htom Tagara and Paethan be so&t to a distant poft Bke 
Barygaza, in preferen<!e to the ports of Kah^In and Sopara whicli 
were less distant Was Jt because as the author of the Peripltis 
himself says the Sakas had closed the port (Satayuhana port) of 
Kalyan? According to the author of the Periplus again from Ozene 
were brou^t to Barygaza all things needed for foreign trade,—agate^ 
comelianj Indian muslinSi mallow cloth, and roitch ordinary cloth* 

Below Bar^'gaza stood the S^tavahana port of Sopara ^ the 
Soupara of Ptolemy, the Stipar^ of the Periplus, the Soparaka or 
Soparaga of epigraphic records and modern Sopira^ a few mOes to 
the north of Bombay, Of the two Kai^eri records which mention 
the place* one mentions a jeweHer and the other a merchant from 
Sopara. The Sagarapaloganas (?) of a Kanheri inscription'™ are 
probably the sea-faring traders at Kalyin or Sopira. 

Sopara would seem to have been a port of great antiqtJity. Tt Ja 
mentioned aa Suparapattana in the The early Bud¬ 

dhist story of Pumamaitra speaks of Soparaka as a great seaport 
and the residence of a king Puma, a very prosperous merchant of 
Jhe city, who had made several successful voyagee m the great 
oceaiL The BiidtOia is said to have visited the town and preached 
his law to two Kaga kings there. Purnamaitra "YapTputra built a 
uifiani to the Buddha."^ There ^re at Sopara even lo-day the 
remains of Buddhist Stfipa.'^ Jaina literature and the Rdma- 
yma also mention SoparaJ^ 

The greatest port in Satavahana western Deccan was Kalyin, 
on the eastern shore of the Bombay harbour, the Kaliana of inscrip¬ 
tions and the Calliene of the Pcriplus.^ Of the two Junnar inscrip¬ 
tions mentioning Kalyln, one records gifts by a trader and the other 
gifts by a goldsmith, from Kalyan. Of the seven inscriptions at 


probable that the less mouataiDGPiu ecuntry wna covo™3 wiili roada whilst 
in mcuntnlnam t^ons oiJy great tradtf without roads were found 
posable. 

70. A0WI, Yol. Y, No. 23. 

Tl. Yk 1, 40. The AfeMpaiiw is nm cider than the fifth centiny A.D. 
But it eoibodlet earlier tredltion. 

72. lA, TflL Xi, pp. 293-34. 

7Z* Arttiquitiet cj S&pAru^ by Bhagwatilal Ibdrajb pp. 4 

74. Jbld. 

75. The various forms In InBcriptLons are Kaiinha, Juiuwr Nos. 11 and 
13, ARWI, YoL IV; KSlySna, Karihlrl No. IS; Kalian, Kanherl No. 5; 
Knliana, Ka^cri No. Ifl; KiRyisui, KanherL No. E5; ASWI» Vol. V. These 
ire PrakrUj: variadoas of Kallidna Tn^ftniTig ^ 
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Kanherj mentioning the portf four record! gifts by nserdiants or tbeir 
sotus, and two record gifts by artisans (goldsmith and blacksmith)* 
It is clear that Kalyin was o pro^crous trading and industrial 
centre. This is also kno^Ti from the fact that the Saka$ captured it 
with a view to destroy the resources of their enemies^ the Satavaha* 
nas. Of the three dated Imoriptlons at Ka^eri two are dated in 
regnal years of NIadharlputa Sakasena and one in the regnal years 
of Siri-Yana Satakai^i (after 160 A.D.). Could we infer that as the 
port was closed by the Sakas in the closing years of the first cen¬ 
tury A.D, it was not functioning as a port when Ptoiemy wrotCp and 
that it regained its old position in the reigns of Madharlputa Saka- 
sena and Siri-Yana? As late as the sbtfh centuiy A.D. Commas 
Tndicopleustes found it one. of the five chief marts of western India 
and the capital of the powerful Calukya kings with a trade in brass, 
blackwood logs, and articles of clothing. 

The other ports mentioned by the author of the Peri|Jna and 
Ptolemy and identified with place® in the Satav^ana western Deccan 
are: Mandagora (Mandaraglrl) Identified with Bankot at the mouth 
of the Sa\itrT rivers and now a fishing village of no importance; 
Palaepatmae (Ptolemy's Balipatna) probably modem DShhol; 
Melizagara (Malayagiri) placed by McCrindle and Miiller at the 
modem Jaigarh, formerly a port of importance but now little more 



Schoff at the modem Rajpur near 


which the Kuda caves are situated; SimyUa (the SymuUa of Pto¬ 
lemy, the Chimulo of Yuan Chwang and the Cemiila of two Km^eri 
inscriptions) ™ certainly modem Child about twenty-five miles 
south of the Bombay harbour; Hippokuraj^ which Campbell would 
identify with Ghoregaon in Koliba; and Byzantion identified with 
Vifayadurga the south entrance of the Vaghotan river.^ 


JUaTleet-totcn5 m the inferior: Western Deccan 


The market-to^vns in the interior beddee Palthan and Tagara 
were Junnarp^ Karahldtafa^^ Nisik,®^ Govardhana,®® and 
Vejay&ntL® 


7B. Lljfr NoSr 99^ and 103J- 

77, HippokuTB Is lint mauHtmed bi the It Is Iifi^avcr diSerent 

from the capitn] of Bsleokuros aientlonffii by Ptolemy» The Ijitter is an 
Inland town. 

78, lA. ¥aL XIH, p. m. 

79, so, ai. ffi St 83. Tbc Insmptions at JTunnflr refer to b town near the 
cavaSj and Jmmar Is situated in a pass In the Wei^m Oh&tflh which is on 
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Eastern Deccan. 

TRie market towns in the eastern Deccan would seem to have 
been not as many or as icoportant as those in the western Deccan. 
Even as early as the third or the second century B.C^^ Dhahhakataka 
was a markeMown. In some Amaravati inscriptions Kevumra, 
Vijayapura and Narasala (sela?) are menticned as the residence of 
merchants. Liiders, No. 1261 mentions a sc^Jitpcnnukha and a tncm- 
her of a guild of merchants from Cadaka.^ 

Merchatits 

Merchants are generally all called tjanija or A mem¬ 
ber of a guild of merchants is known as the alderman of the 

guild is called aetftin (Sans, ire^hin ). SatMvaha (Sans. Scrmc- 
vaha) means Caravan trader’. The wife of a voniya is called 
and the wife of a sothriudfia. a aamfcfltsdhim.®® 


the Un* of comitiiinljcatioii through NSni5gliat pass to the porta In the 
we*t. McreovmT In the Jniinar caves □ aitmbBr of seni# or fuiliii *tre 
mentioned. Tho tX 7 ivelIer*is rest house nt N^oghat showrg undoubtetlly that 
filiidi tnwlo Rowed Ihroush ft A Sop^sa executed a clrtem at NaiwebU 
hill <Laders, Lkt, No, 1110> called the Satngara inotmlflln in nnotlmr inscrip- 
tlffli. ((JBBRAS, YoL XV» pp. 313 f). (S0> Modem Karadh IS miles from 
Mahad- Is mcntioniid as a nEsnmn in a Baihut hiscciptlon CCiVininghfl™^ 
StKpn of Barhwt p- 131.^ No, IS); ii Ia mentioned also In a Kud^ inscriptiem 
m line r^idenw of an ircTimongcr CASWI, VoL IV^ p, 87, No^ 18)- (81) A 

Bids! tocrlption speaks of a sethf from NMk (AHWI^ Vnl. IV, p. S5 No, 1>. 
(83) An Inscription cl UpiTadita mentions a numh&r of gail dsr a nd the guUd- 
hall (fliflOTTiofflbM) at G<rpadtumn (Nasik No. 12* Eli Vol. (83) YIde 

imptiiL, 

84, The mscription (No* 12S1) nms as folowi: sefh^- 

mukluua (8hti)-daiti^a(Trw!>*o curf dAna^* Liidm translates it as foHows: 
”lhft gift oJ a rail bar the ploiis town GifidaMea,” On ihe flnaJogy of 
Jiumar No. 4 (ASWI* Vol. IV) where YlraBenake Is a personal name and 
dhathmaalgaTTut has therefore to be Interpreted as 'ihre member of Buddhist 
guild cf merchentB* as pointed out by Senart^ bhEdanlgama has to be in¬ 
terpreted as 'nuanbere of a Buddhist guUd merchant,' Chadckicit^a would 
then mean 'native cd Chadaka" and «etfifpaTntikheA4 prorntnent smons the 
Instances of the omission of the personal name in votive inscrip- 
tions ere not wanting. 

BS. In LOdens, Li^, No. 987, bolh watjekis and ftegama are used in ^ch 
B way aa to show that they had identical meaning. 

88. Ibid., No. 38- 
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In our epixgr^ph^ mer^liants bear the title ol guhapaci, gaftiitii 
(Sans, fffhasla) being a title applied in Brahmans who had par¬ 
sed the pupil or the Brahmocarpo stage^®^ According to Senart^ 
the lise of gohaputi (Sans, ^hajxitt) in Nasik Ko. B ^'favour^ the 
opinion I have formerly statedt and which I must maintain against 
the doubts that have been raised by a kamed opponent (Fick, 
^ociale Giiederutip ^ Bi^dd/ia's Eeifj p. IM), vh. that grpltapatl is, 
in the Buddhist language, specialiy restricted to people of 
varioiis castes^ who are included in the large class of Vaisyas.’* 
In the SaptoiafaJeam we have references to the philandering of the 
poAapatt with a girl of the dass;®® a Sail^vadl mseriplion 

mentions a hdSakipn (cultivator) k^ubika U^haTpaka whose son 
IS called galvaputL^ In Kaj^eri No* 15 and Nadk No. 6, the 
wives o£ Tieganias are called feuf^mbiTiCs. Therefore Jcu|.uifibtfea 
and gahapati are identical titles applied to persons of the culti¬ 
vator clafiA also. In N^ik Nos* IX and 13, the wife of B$abhadat- 
ta styles herself Does this show that the word also 

meant wife, or does it show that the iC^trjyas also styled them¬ 
selves as ku|utiin ^nd Later on came to mean 

'cultivator.' A poin t against Senart’s conclusion is that in the Ania- 
ravati inscriptions many a pokopali and merchant is tnentionedi yet 
we have only one instance of the father of a bearing the title 

of gakepoti, but even here the latter is not styled a onidjo- In the 
western cave mscriptions toOj not all the nuerchant^ bear the title 
of gahapati. 

Coins and Tnode 

If the state of trade, internal and external, can be judged by 
the coinage i.e., by the vajdety and nuT o ber of coins used or issued, 
it would appear that western Deccan throbbed most with trade and 
industry during the period of the early Satavihams (third and 
second centuries B.C.), and during the first period of K^trapa occu¬ 
pation (first century). The Na^ghat inscription of queen Naya- 
nika describes the dok^mas given on the occasion of the various 
sacrifices performed by the queen and her husband Siii^takaTal 1. 
They are 1T{HI cows and 10 elephants* HOOD cows, lOOO horses, 17 


57. IWI, 

as. p; T, Vi* 100 . 

89. cn. No. 1, p. 3S> 

90. ASWI* VoJ. V, Kaahferi InsaripUoaa, Ei* Vol. Vm, Karik Cava 

la&crlptiaiQS. 

91. Doe« it indicate that she was a laic T 
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silver pots and 14000 kdr^^nas^ one horse chariot, 30002 co^w^t 
silver ornaments and dresses, 1100 cows on ttkree accasions, 1000 
cows on four occasions, 40001 Jcdr|epaim5 on three occasions, 12 
golden.....and 14000(?) kar^panas etc?^ As for the Brst 
period of K^atrapa occnpation, do we not possess a hoard of Naha- 
pana's silver corns? Does not U^vadata endow large sums of 
money, viz., 70^000 and 3000 Icdr^pct^^ea? The vast trade 

of the period is also indicated by the other charities of Usavadata^^^ 
Some may be inclined to look upon them as the results of oppressive 
taxation or successful wars. 

We have not a single Satavahana coin of the period from the^ 
first century B.C. te the reign of Getamiputa Sirl-Satakai^ (end of 
the first century A.D.). Even the latter only restruck the coins of 
Nahapana unless it be that some copper coins ntiributed by Eapson 
doubtfully to him, were struck by him. Even among tho csoins of 
the later Satavahanas from western India, we have more coins from . 
the Chanda district (Central Provinces), than from Mahir%^^ aiid 
Aparanta. 

Eastern Deccan where lead coinage predominates over copper 
and where not even a single silver coin has been picked up,^ 
would seem to have entered upon an epoch of great commcrdal and 
industrial activity during the reign or Puliima\d U, an activity 
which reached its culminating point in the reign of Siri-Yana. 
Pultimavi issued X kdr§apa^J^ The 

reign oi Siri-Yana not only saw the issue of a large ntimber of corns 
which an empire from sea to sea demanded, but a correspondingly 
larger issue in the Andftradein than in the western Deccan. In 
addition to coins of the denominatioDs already mentioned 1 and 


S2- Rdpson has pcinlcd dul lhal the kdr^paiuu; of thU iiwcriptiaa, as 
ns lliose of KELnbrri ]Ho. IS (ASWI^ Vcl. V) msexiptidn^ o£ 

U^vaditfir am ailver kdrfdpai^. CIC^ Andhftt$ atid Wraterii KfAtrapfUft 
etc., eboexiu, n. 1. TEir ratio was kdr^ipami iu Qoe Sutiarna. 

93. Nasik Nm, ID, 12 and 14a, EE* Voh VHl. 

94. Xlie AUunl inscription which is a Composite record ol uienikur$ 

an inmtmmt of IDDO k^r^pai^ as permanotit imdowmciit. As ibis is men- 
tkoned along with a gilt of S3^ 32^ and 24 tiicarlanos d£ land and 5D0 cows^ ^ 
buLbek carts, sam* Gr$d£ laro^ and a taiik> it is all hut cerLaia that only 
silver Icar^pa^ias are meant. It must be noted tlml this is ths only 
iiucriptlon where a is called Of old mlp. 

DS. 1JI0 b more probable than l|12r as the other deaominations follow 
ihe dtvbkm Into IS^ nTid as an InscrJpUjon at H^ig^umkonda mentions dindrl- 
mdfoku. iila^aka b the weight hva rpib and IG nufaJcos^l 
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l^p kdr^paj^s were issued, an indication of increased trade.^ 
Madliariputa Sakasena’s and Ca^a Satina reigns did not witness such 
varied and large issues. Hie large lead and polin coins from 
KolbapuTp also attest a busy tmde in the south-western part of 
the empire which was left under feudatories. 

fndtiatTial and Commercial OrgarUzatton 

The inscriptions introduce us to various classes of workers— 
d/iamiiikas (com-dealers)p mdEakdroa (florists), koltkoa (weavers), 
(oilptessers), gdaferantrikaa (fabricators of hydraulic 
engines)^ kdsakdras (braziers)^ tesukdras (polishers)p kamdras 
(iron^workers), (iron-mongers), kutartkof (potters?) 

avesaT^is (artisans), and icfciiaicns (writers) some of ’whom were in 
the service of kings and MaMbltojosj Cammofcdms (leather- 
workers), gadktkas (perfumers), siivm^akdrm (goldsmiths), muni 
kdras (jewellers) ^ iruthikus (stonepolishers) ^ (stone¬ 

masons) p and mdkaki& (carpenters). Workers connected with build¬ 
ings are nayakamisu^f and mai^olDapikas. Among 

these workers oiily giidhikuSj kairnnukdruSj suesanis and lefekokMi 
are mentioned in epigraphs from the eastern Deccan- 

Most of these craftsmen were as weU-to-do as the craftsmen of 
the Middle Ages. Their artistic taste was something linsurpassed.*^ 
It is to their munificence that we owe some of the Buddhist menu* 
ments of our period*^*^ 


06. It Is bere necessiry lo bear in micul the remark of Rapsan that ^ , p,. 

it Is important to imisl do the £aet that any supposed uniiarmity in the weight- 
^tandiirds of the ancient coins of India appears on examlnaUDa to bo 
quit$ Ulii3ory. It is Inipossiblo to read the viirious passages quoted front 
Sanskrit authors in the Dlcttanary, #,p, 'kar^ai,' withotit roaTNEng 

tha( the div&rsiiy cl weights may ha'^’o been very cnnsiderablu+ Thi$ div^- 
aity seems certainly also to bo proved by the aclim] ^pedmens, many of 
which E^annot, in the present state of cut knowledgCt be saiMactorily as¬ 
signed to any particular deno mina tion-^ (vp. cil., clxxxu>. 

9T« "'For kularika. at least I see nothing better than BuliIet''B conjecture^ 
taking It to be, ku£ab=±^a potter'*^ Sertart, £1^ VoL VIH, p. S9- 
{|ft. Aceording to Bilhlerj kadbicaka may be the Gujerati hodhipe—brick- 
lay er^ 

M. A i^adhika has javisbed oU his art on an AmoravatJ p illar (TSW, 
im FL LXXXDC). 

IQ4, Mugudw, a isherman (dan)p eKcavatea a cava at Nasik (N'asik 
No«^ i and 9, El, Vcl. Vm)^ As the doaatiwi of one cave Is mentifinfid in 
two epigraphs Simart thinks that the word lena in No. 9-, points no more to 
the verandah but ^to the cell which the same donor Mugildi^^ must have 
HJk—IS 
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Som& and perhaps most of the crafts and trades mentiotied 
above were organiaed into guilds. We hear of a Dhd'^nikase^ij a 
Kdsdkdras^, and a Tes^fcdraseai in Junnar inscriptions; Kolikanri- 
ffnj/ojenu at Govardhana; of a Knlffrifcttse'^i, a Tilapti^fcase^ij and an 
Oda^a^itnlira^e^i we hear in an Inscription from N^ik, Each guild 
had an alderman called scfhin {ifesphin} Guilds had their office 
in the to^vn-hall or Ufavadata's investment in guilds 

were read (srd^itfl.), and registered in the nigamtamhha}^ Perma¬ 
nent endowments*^^ especially in favour of religious mstitutions 
were sometimes invested in fieldsi and sometimes in these guildsr 
Since U^vadata invests some of his religious charities in guilds^ 
does it mean that the guilds were looked upon as very stable orga- 
nizations^ as stablci if not more so than the government? 

In India the rate of interest is stated montUy,^^ Some of our 
western cave inscriptions show conformity to this method, A 
Junnar inscription mentions investment of money in two guilds at 
the rate of jxidnadiika mdsa in one guild and at the rate of 
mdsa in the other. Us&vadata invested two thousand 
one weaver’s guild at Govardhanai at the rate of prstifcn per cent 
02% per annum) j and 1000 m another weaver's guild 

at the sflmg place at %. pmtifca per cent (9%)^ But the normal rate 
of interest would seem to have been 12 per cent per annumJ*^"' 
Guilds werej like the goldsmiths of the Middle ages in Europe^ 
bankers receiving deposits and lending out money* 

Land 

In the Satavahana empire, as in India at all times, agriculture 
was the main industry. Western giud eastern inscriptions record 


added to his This inlcrpnstatiDn seems the mere teo^itiiig as Ibe secend 
denatioa has fer ilJ tihi«rt, to supply with dothcs the jxLvCkiita^ i,e,, 
fflonk T wilding in the celt.” But in our epi^^phs there is not a single ut^ 
Btimce of Uisr cocfiiskHi between and waraka; and the money for dothes 
is to be applied m the monk or monks living In ihc cave. It is posaihk that 
while rrulfSrig anflthtT donatioii for monks, the previous donaUnn was re^ 
capitulsied. 

IDl. Luders imodates selitin as "banker** 

102- A Bhdttlprdlu inscription tnentiOEiiS a twpnmft <gmld)^ and a number 
d personSf the members of the guilds. (ET. Vol. H, No, VHI cL) 

103. AMdpanivi. We do not hear of permanent endcwnijenta cd the Ama- 
r&van» lagayyapeta and N^g^Jiuiikon^ inmrlpUoiis, The Adiiru inscrip^ 
tion hewever mentlDus ii. 

101. Mantle vm. V. 141. 

105. Nosik, No* II, El, Voi. VXD, Ea^ri No. iSp ASWt. Vd* V. 
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gifts Df villages and fif^lds (for cultivation and plantation of trees) to 
monastic institutions. Th^ king had what in the Middle Ages was 
called the royal domain,^®* The king did not expropriate the lands 
□f the subjects but bought them^ e^^en when whole villages wece 
granted to monastic uistitutioas.*^^ 

Sometimes the field was possessed by tooro than one person^ 
the share of each person in the field was spedfied in fractions of a 
pflita. A KajihOT inscription mentions the owner of an adfiopanu- 
fchefa,i« 

Land was subject to more than one Salt was a royal 

monopoly.^*^ 

ra. Religion 

Bixddizism in Extern Deccan 

The stupas at Alluru, Gmumadldumi, Ghaj^t^l^i BHattiprolu* 
“d Goli, and the Amariv^ti sculptures and epigraplis 
give us in their own way the history of Buddhism in Andhrndcla 
from the second century B.C. to the third century A,D* Much cre¬ 
dence may not be placed in the story that the Buddha miraculotisly 
visited the Andhradeid*^^^ As Afidkrad^ia is not mentioned amoug 
the countries to which monks were sent by Tissa after 
the TTurd Council and as the Bbattip™M inscriptioTis show that 
even before 200 BX, Andkradeh, had become a stronghold of Bud¬ 
dhism^ it Is ver>'' probable that it embraced Buddhism long before 
the time of the Third Council and the reign of Asoka. It is also 
probable that Buddhism spread more quickly among the non-Aryan 
Andhra tribes than in Aryan societies, A feature of Bhaftiprolu 
Buddhism is the worship of the relics of the Buddha (sarira} placed 
in Crystal caskets which were tn tum placed in stone Cfaskets. The 
faithful in each village organised themselves into groups c-gp 
SihagotM, At^-Safca^thigothi elc**^® 

The objects of worship at Amaiavatl are the stupas, small ond 
big, the sacred tree Mth the empty throne, the footprints (pddvka) 
of the great teacher on a stool in front of the throne,'*^ the triiulo:^ 

106* NasOc, No- 5. ’IT'oL Vtll: edip nflgarajime rtijoJceJs^i 

107. NiMk No* 1^. 

100, ASWI, Vol, V, p. TO, Ko. IS. 

1£^. El, Vol, Vn, Karla No* 14. 

110. Ei Vat. Vm, Na$ik Nos. 0, 4, and 

111. Watters, On TTwan-C^uja^ff^ VcH. IT, p, 209. 

112. Luders, LCft, No. 234 ^1. 

113. The footntorka its Euddlui haw been objects of worship among 
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emblem,^* tbe DhammacaJckii on a pillar with an empty throne be¬ 
fore it relics of the Buddha and great teachers, Sothikap!tpi& (sans. 
Smstikupaifasi) the Buddha or Naga Raja with the snake hoods 
above his head^ life sl£e statu^^ of the Buddha,, and the Buddha 
preaching. These objects of worship are often found in the npen 
and sometimes in the midst of a hall with cnityn arches and rail 
pattern bands,'^® To these objects of worship offerings of doth^ 
Bowers and liquids, brought in vessels of attractive shapes were 
made by the rich and the poor, young and old* men and women. 
Pilgrimages to Buddhist centres would seem to have been the order 
of the day. Men and women are represented in sculptures as being 
in ecstatic devotion. The common \v^y of worshipping is kneeling 
before the object with ioined hands. Sometimes it is falling fiat on 
the ground. 

The Naga cult in Buddhism is also noteworthy. Serpents are 
represented as entwining stmpas. Nagas and Naga Hajn^ and their 
wives are represented as worshipping the stiipa and hearing the 
sermons of the master. Both at Amaiavatx and Nagirjunikonda* 
the Buddha is represented as seated on Nig^ with their hoods just 
above Ms head. As there is no halo behind these Bgures, and as 
NSgas are sometimes represented on stupa slabs, in the place of the 
Buddha preachings as the figures under mention have turbans and 


hia followers frora very early times. ^ And special representBtlortj of U sup¬ 
posed to have beco left the Buddha h&niself as that ofi Adam's Peak in 
Ceylon were objects of pQgrimage. And the legenda that enumerate the 
thlrty^twq marks of pcrsoaal beauty or superiority ascribed to the Buddha, 
specially mentiDn two beautiful brilliant wheels IcsJcru) wJlh a tbousaiad 
myi an the soles ol his feet." But though the easenti^ feature in the repre¬ 
sentation of this footmark called cflraiio-ni/afffl or is the eakns 

on the middle of the aole^ there were almost always others also and In the 
eastern peninsula they have been multipUed lar^y. The Sapta£atokst^ 
speaks oF the wordiip of the feet of the Buddha (g+ 3&8). 

114, Regarding the ^rliula emblem and the plRar supporting it Eur^s^ 
says (ASSh Vol. I* p+ SO); ^The aides of the plUar supporting the trlsula are 
always neproseutad as in dames, and, as Mr^ Fergusson has remarked, this 
sems tn be the counterpart of the Agul-lJAga of fiiva." An eKominatlQn of the 
sculptures shows clearly that what is taken to represent Barnes, is only a 
representsdoti of twisted clothe much liki* that wore by men round their 
and hangiiiff froia the top of tht pUkir, In m* of the sculptures 
(TSW, 1SC5 Lvui. No. SJ oUerings of doth to the tree la represented. 

ns. In the Bbattiprolu StGfw 24 bAvet reJns wrrenged in lio SreatlkB 
shape were found elonii with othtt relka. (Res, South fndten BiiddhW 
jlntLpiittei', tV« p. 12). 

US. ASfflt, Vol, I, H. Xltl. 2. 
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BiO upper doth^ H is proMble that the;?^ are Naga Elajas. One is 
tempted to identify them with Nagarjtmap but the snake cull was so 
widely prevalent kt these parts that such an inteipretatLon must re¬ 
main doubtful until fresh evidence turns up. As we shall see, any 
supposed connection between Naglirjuqa P'usa and the Andhtade^ 
of the second century A.D,, is open to doubt. 

Wesiem Oeccan 

The earliest Buddhist remains from western Deccan come from 
Pitalkhora and Kolhapur. The former has yielded US a number of 
caves and epigraphs which palaeographic^y belong to the third 
century B,C., and which record the gifts of Buddhists from Paithan 
and other places. (The most prominent among the donors is a 
royal physidan). The Kolhapur StUpa has yielded a stone box 
and relic casket on the square lid of which i$ cut in pure Maurya 
characters (earlier than the PlfaDchora inscription) ^ the Inscription: 

6ffT7ihn$o ddtiafh 
Dhamayutena karitam. 

In one of his former births the Buddha is said to have gone to 
Suppai*^, in Aparanta or north Ko^kaJl^ at the request of Punxak the 
son of a slave girl, who had lisen to be one of the chief merchants of 
Supp^^ then a Brahman and some widows got relics over which 
they built a 5ti1pa- 

Bhagwanlal Indrall has excavated the remains of a Stupa at 
Sopara. According to the and a Nagarjunlkonda ins¬ 

cription, Aparanta was converted by a missionary Dhammarakhita, 
a Yavana sent by Tissa after the Third Council. Pitalkhotfi and 
Kolhapur show that Buddhism had made rapid strides in western 
Deccan even before the Third Council. Next in age to PitalkhoTS 
come Nasik, Bhijat and B^sa, The KSrli Caitya cave belongs to 
the first century B.C. It is however the first and second centuries 
AJy. that constitute the glorious epoch of Buddhism in the western 
Deccan. Kings patronised various sects. Hival powers vied with 
each other in scooping mhdras or caves at Nasik, and in making 
grants of villages, lands, and money to monks spending the in 

such caves. MaMratftis, ininisteTs» and minor ofiGcials, 

merchantsH craftsmen and ladies of all rank and denominationSp vied 
with one another in making donations to the order. Motiks and 
nuns vied with laymen in donating caves, cisterns, caifyas, stQpa- 
tnarbles and permanent endoT^Tiients.^^^ They readily joined with 

117. Kanheri Nos* 17 and ZU ASWI, Vol* ¥* 
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lajTnen in ffudh enterprises. No less than six moiiks nuns join¬ 
ed hands with Yavanas and laymen from Vejayantip Nasik, eta. in 
ecnstmoting the Karla C^tiyaghartt^ Were these expenses met from 
the savings effected out of the cloth money and the 
given to them? Did enterprising monks who were enjoined to beg 
for ahm only, go about collecting money for such pious works? 
Whatever might have been the case, the possession of money by 
monks and nuns ivas evidence of relaxation of the rigid rules of the 
Order. The Buddhist monuments at Mahad, Kol, Bhejoj 

Bed^&i Karl^ Jiinimr, NSsik, and Kanheri aifc such donations. A 
Kauheri inscription mentiens the construction of a 
upat?id^j3tsctla (hall of reception), three cells in the AboFikonEh^ra at 
Kalyan, ^ Cetiyagham and thirteen cells at some viJmra at Pati- 
th^a, a fcu^i (temple) ^ and a k&Ski (hall) at Rejfltalfikfl in 
Pflif7Ed7^pfltlifl^ aqd ^ sagMrdmu at the mhara at Sadasevaju(?)*^® 

iSeefs: Biiddhfrt ;Jects in me$tem Deccaft 

Our epigraphs introduce ua to a number of sects. The Bhadaya- 
niyas were the most favoured at Nisik and at Ka^jheri. Dhammot- 
iariyas ffourished at Sopara and in the town near the Junnar caves. 
The Mahasamghikas had their stronghold at Karla and its vici¬ 
nity. Both Bhadayaniya and Dhammottariya are subdivisioiLs of 
the TheravSda schooL In two Junnar inscriptioiK we have ^idhja- 
ganem Apardjite^ and Apafite^ is evidently a 

mistake of the scribe or the engraver for Apamjite^ Slddhug^na 
denotes a holy assembly!, AnDther Junnar inscription^ mentiDiis a 
gandedrya. As in our inscriptions teachers are generaEy mentioned 
with reference to sects^^ of the inscriptions under reference 
also refers to a school or sect. The Aparajita sect is not mentioned 
in the books. 

ft does not however mean that only one sect flmnished at a place 
or in a gmup of caves. Caitikas flourished at Nasik, and U^ava- 
data s mscHptions show that monks of different sects kept the 
in the same rave. We know that Mahi^sakas, Bahusutiyas, Apara- 
mahavioaseliyas and Ceylonese monks and nuns lived in the Wagar- 
lunikonde valley* A preacher of the Dbammottarlya sect donates 


113 UlidcTSp LIjrf. No. 

lie. ASWI, Vdl. tv, Ni 3 S. 25 and 20. 
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ASSL Vol, t No. 4S,.p, ICS- ASWI, Vol. V, No. 4, po. 7S§ 
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a pillar of the Kirla which would seem to have been the 

property of the Mahasam^hikas. 

Unlike Gotamiputa Siii-Satakam SLii.d Pulumavi Up Ugavadita 
patronised all the sects. At K^Ia and Nasik, the benefits o£ his 
donations are assigned to ascetics of every denomination or resi- 
denccp who could be brought to take their abode in the caves at 
K^la and Nasik^ dong with their resident bostSp during the 
Another foreigner donates a fiauagabho iTiaii^pa at 
Karla to the Sai^ighti. as the special property of the Mahasaihgh i kas- 
Senart remarks that tbi^ grant seems "to stipulate that gifts attribut-^ 
ed to particular sects should be meant for monks of every origin and 
of every denomination without distinction; compare No. 13^ 1.4"^^ 
On the other hand Gotamiputa Siri'Sitaka^^s donation at Karla is 
* for the support of the sect of the Mahasaihghikas of the mendicant 
friars dwelling here in {th^se) cavets of ValQraka,.. Balasiri's 
cave at Nasik for the acceptance of the Bhadayaniyas. The 
ofi&cid grants of land or village recorded in Nasik Nos. 3p 4, and 5, 
were in favour of the same sect. 

Eastern Deccan^ 

The Amaravati epigraphs mention some sects that fiourishcd 
during the Satavahana period. The earliest among them would 
seem to be that of Caityavamda (Caityavada) ^ or Cetika, or Ceti- 
kiya, which is mentioned in four epigraphs. This is the only sect 
mentioned both in eastern and western inscriptionB. Since an Ama¬ 
ravati epigraph speaks of Cetikas at Eajagiri, and as the commentary 
on the Kathamitihu mentions Hajagirika as one of the Andhaka sects, 
it is probable that this sect wa^ an offshoot of the Cetika nikdi^a. 
Whilst the Pubbasela (mentioned in the Alluru inscription) i and 
Avarasela schools, (Ajidhaka schools), are known to the commen¬ 
tator on the KatftduattkUj the Mahivinasek (not to speak of its later 
offshoot Aparanmhavinasela) and Ayira-Utayipabhaha 


122, Eio wnm cStudSwa 

Na^fik No, ID. SaTvig^asff catudisoM yt Imo^ini Itne faArfntanaTh 
bhdviuti ctranhor No. ^ Vd. Vm. 

123* MdJiomnohivdnaiii^ parigiiha ooglifl (hno, No, 20, Kl, 

VoK VU, p* 71, 

124. ITtByip abhah n li SanB. l/ttora la lha 

al a al in western Deccan. (NSsik, No. 10^ HI, VoJ, vm) 

Meat of thfl acbools that took th«r rise In the Aiidhri^i^ deriva their immea 
from ptaces, fEresumehly places where the sects In quesdon took their origin. 
^Aylra^ or "aira* (Sons. Ar^'a) is at Aliunit Amaravati, and Nagarjilnikon^ 
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are not so kaown. The latter group was therefore later than the 
commentary on the KotAfluattAii. But the epigraphy which ineit- 
tion them cannot, however, he ascribed to a period later than the 
second half of the second century A.D. The Mahdmitya at Amara- 
vati was dedicated to the Caitikaa. As another but smaller in 
the same place was dedicated to the UtayjpabhMns they were per¬ 
haps an ofehoot of the Caitikasv Kajagiri would also seem to have 
been a stronghold of the Cai tikas Each sect had its MoMivava- 
kornTnas and moriks some of whom were 

inahasthavir^ and 

Monktf and Nwns 

Monks ate called and pem^a* 

pdtikas. Nuns are called pauajvtilcdSi and bhikkhunis^ 

It is no wonder that the Nourishing Buddhist communiti^ in western 
and eastern Deccan abounded In great teachers. In western Deccan^ 
mahdsthaniroSj sthaviruSj and tevijcE^ (san$. Trainidpas^ 

those who know the Tripz^ka^ also adopted by the Buddhists as an 
epithet of arhats) ^ trod the land, eulighteniog the faithful on the law 
of the master. In eastern Deccan, monks, nuns ^ n d laymen flocked 
to teachers versed in the Vi'ntuya and Dha/hma {Dhamniakathikus'} 
and had hh&y^ under them* Even nuns were teachers (upojftiyd- 


h title to the farii^ho in genuAl. While in tb* westnm Cbve tuscrlp-* 

tioo ‘oya’, *«y 3 faV and ‘Ayira^ (drya) is a titla prcfijtad i« the nunes oi Btiddhiat 
oWuitSt teachetSa monks ood nuns* 

12s. Naookamtiu is a nelisiaua ttulldinf dedicated by soduq lay member to 
the The supcrtnumdeitt of such work is WowoJsinhmUM. The Cul- 

^uagaa VI, S:=Vin<iyapitekaiH sUfirplies ua with the ioUawiiig infonnjilion. 
"If the huOdinitB were for the Bhikkhus, then a Htiikklii. , if fur the 
then a B h l kkh um, was appointed to aupeiintend th* works in ofdeF to 
ennirc the builditifs being in accordance with ihn rules of (he Order as to 
«iw, total, and object (rf the various apartments." (ed, Oldcnbcig, T^ans. 
SBE, Vbl« XX, pp> ff II.). But n Nlg^jimilcciodB epigraph states tbet a 
CeKyasharn waa creeled tor the thcria of Ceylan, in the Nasarjiinikottda vaUey, 
and yet the auperintondentB were not tiierte, but three mnnks. iJie™ CamdSi- 
mukha. Dhammanamdi and Naga. The NavakaiHnUlcu tor the Caitya Cave at 
Kfinhcri were the thema. Miodonbu, Aeala, Gohala, Vijayamta, JSo(dhikaL 
and Bhamtnjjpahi, Along with these fftmakaihmlku is menttoned as Upam- 
Wdto, a mnnk, whose function, however, is net clear. As sometimes ka is 
Used for kha the Uparoka of an Amaravatl inscr^tion fVol, XV, No, 33, 
p. 2fi&J may be identteal with UpanskMla, The Kaphcrl inscripitai dted 
above mentions along with ifaookoininikcs a layman and the 

9fm b£ a marchimt. 

12e, fihyi Davida, Buddhitt SMtUUf p, IfiS* 
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and had of female pupils under thenL 

Some monks and niins wore per^ns who had led the life of 
Monks and nuns were recruited from the lowest dasses 

also^ 

The monks spent the ramy season (kept their va^sa) in the 
caves scooped out on prominent rocks or in moimsteries built by 
the faithful.The rem aining part of the year was spent in 
religious tours^ That is w^hy most of the Buddhist monument.^ 
were erected in trade centres like Dhamnakataka, Kalyluni, Faiths 
and Nilsik, and at Karla, and Junnar wiiich are situated in the 
passes leading from Konkan to the Chute. The caves at Kanhiri^ 
which is near the sea and the sea-port of Kal^'a^ and Kuda, Mahad^ 
and Chiplun situated on creeks, show that monks and nuns travel¬ 
led by sea also. 

Monks and nuns lived in caves called lenos (Sans. Ispana) or 
Vthdrfls cut out of rock* open with a verandah; inside 
Ls a hall surrounded on three sides by rows of cells, each with a 
stone bench for the monks to sleep on. Structural uihams were also 
built on the same plan. Attached to the uthdro or as parte of it 
are bhoianamctapn or bkojanacatwsdld (refectory) t 
(hall of reception), pdiljtpapodhiSt and ^JKtpodhU. 

The bhojanomafapa at Junnar^®® is an open hall 19 feet wide by 14^4 
feet deep and 8 feet high, with a bench round the three inner walls; 
the ujmthdna&&U at Karla Is a hall 21 feet wide by 11 feet deep 
and seven feet high, and Is the upper story of a uiJmra 24 feet wide 
by 22 feet deep and feet bight with ten cells four m the back 
and three on each side, but half of them Ua an unfinished state. The 
t>i?icra hall is sometimes called fcodhi. Thdnafca would also seem 
to be another name for vOidraj as the cave In which the Snscriptlon 
containing the former word is incised bear^ a close resemblance 
to the small uifeara at Bhai&- The Buddhist temples attached to 
t^hdnis are called Cetipa£f?iGi'cs or or CetiyaJeodhteni 

C^iiyogharas are of two main types, both dagoba shrines. One is 
the flat-rcofed viharei^like cave with a dagoba shrine at the back 
and with gglbt on the sides or in front of the ball. The other is 


m\ Assb voj. Ip No. sa, p. si. 

12&. Li Kfiurjblri No, 18, ASWI, Vdl, V the vmhi h said to have been 

kept ia smnmer. ^ t 

129, i^niulates sflffhdfOTnji No. fi8® as but jfl the msciTp- 

tkin (ASWI, Vbh ¥, No. fi, p. 77) It is $poken eis part of a tH^i4Ta. 
ffl iaftne 'garden^ and n^h^Truj nueans ‘the garden around the monastery* 

130. ASWI, VoL p. SH¬ 
EA.—IG 
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vault-hoofed ^ horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 

and has an interior consisting of a Mve andjnde oisles with a small 
circular i^tupa at the inner circular end, the object or centre of cult 
To the former class belong those at Mahadr Kuda, and Junnar, In 
a Cezi^dtodhi at Mah^d the dogobc is in half relief. At Kn# the 
abacus of the capital of the Cetij/a just touches the luof and the cell 
has a stone bench or bed. At Junnar the Cettyagh^ira consists of a 
verandah with a flat roof forming the porch to the cave. Behind the 
arched nave of a Cetiya stands a ddgobn of the same style as at 
Beds^- The next step was to pierce the rock over the verandah 
with an arched window* The dcgobn shrines at Ehaji, 

Karla, N^lk, Kondwe, and Ka^herip some of them belonging to 
a period considerably anterior to the Christian era, are of the latter 
type. One on the Manmddi hill (Junnar) b of this type. But 
those at Nasik, Kondai>e^ Bhaja^ and Bedsa^ have no screen in 
irontp though at the returns of the rock at each side of the 

facade of the Caitya cave favour the idea that something in the front 
was intended, Burgess remarks: Judging from the examples at 
Be^s^ Karlc, and Ka^heri, it seems as if the great windows m the 
original wooden structures from which these Caitya caves were 
copied were always eovened by a screen in front, which partially 
hid them while it protected them from the weather. 

Brohmonicnl Heligicm 

Brahmanism was also in a flourishing condition. Most of the 
Satav^ana kings were foUowera of the Brahmanical religion. The 
third king of the line performed a number of Vedic sacriflees and 
named one of his sons Vedisirl.^ In the S^pta&Etakam an antho^ 
logy of erotic verses attributed to Hals, Bdoratlon b paid to Siva.*^ 
Later Satav-^anas were also followers of the Brahmanical religloiL 
Gotamiputa Siri-Satakai^ was not the only supporter of the Brah¬ 
mans* He was not only learned in the traditional lore, but emu¬ 
lated epic heroes like Rama, Ke^va, Arjuna, Bhlmasena, and 
Puraijic flgures like Nabhaga, Nahu^, Jauamejoyat Sagara, Yayati, 
and Ambari^, Since Gotamf speaks of Kailasa^ wore she and her 
son devotees taf Siva? Another king bears the name Ya&su 


131. ASWl Vdh TV, p. 

132_ The fnlnlstcT to whom the dau^tier ol prince Hakuairl was givm 
would Bcem ta have been d Buddhist, &a be beats the nsmt Amhalaya, emd 
Bs tiia daught^ excavates the only CflltyngrhA at fNisik, No. 19, El, 

Voi. vm}* 

133^ ^nt end lust v feLiej . 
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inscription^^ speaks of Carakas^ a special category of 
ascetics at Ramatirtlia in Sop^aga^ Suvarnamukhat Govardhana and 
Plthditakava^a. U^vadata's inscriptions however, show that 
Brahmanism was more flourlslimg outside Satavahana dominions, 
viz.* in Gu]erat, Kathiawad, Rajaput&na, and Ujjain; all his Brahma* 
nical austerities are located in thetn,^^ 

The Nineghat record begins with adoration to Dharmap Sam- 
kar$ana^ Vasudeva, Indra^ the Sun and the Moon, the guardians of 
the four quarters of the world viz., Vasava^ Kubera, Varuna and 
Yama, The Saptosat4d«im mentions wooden images of Indra which 
were worshipped,!^ Wordilp of is indicated by the names 

like Govardhana* Kr?na, and Gopala. In the Saptasatakam we 
find the Kir?oa legends fully developed. Here Krsm is called 
Madhmnathana^^ and Deodars. Gopis and Ya^da are also 
mentioned.™ We also hear of the jealousy of shepherdesses 
against RSdha.™ 

Names like Sivapalita, Sivakhadilap Sivadatta* Kum^a etc.p 
point to a worship of Sh-a, and ^kanda. The SaptciatakaiTi fur¬ 
nishes us interesting data in this direction In the opening and 
dosing verses Pasupati and GaurT axe adored. Temples of Gaurl 
are mentioned in gathA 112, Siva Is also called Paramatadhipa 
(Prakrt. Pflrajnnhahiuam) m gdtka 440* Kapoltn^ or ash covered 
and skull-bearing women ascetics ore also mentioned.^^^ Ganesa 
is mentioned as Gaigadhipati,*^ 


154. NSaflCp Na, IS; ET, ’^al. YIII. 

155. Aewdifif; U? the Maklhhatata^ a forest near Sopam was tn times 

cf ynjfV. the scene of oosteritle? ond satriflees perfomied by kings. It also 
contained the holy ahrinGs of Vasu, of the ManjlggriaSn of Vaivasvat, 

Aditya* Kubem, Indra, Vi^nv, ete4 CFctutpafifaiip Chapter CXViil>, 

Saccflm cin k^hamao 

^TinrrmJio* Jen* halhfidltute | 

HflttFiehf komaladalako 

Molehi e^-0 poHavto || 

Weber, Das dea p. 4T0, g. 864. 

157, Op. clt, p. a23p g. 657, 

13S. Ajja vi efilo Ddma- 

ara ttC ia ^riipe Jasoae | 

KdtikiS/TTiiJiaperiaCchaTn 

harlam VaaraliahlfFi ff g. 112. 

139. Weber, cp. eft,, p, 21* g, SS. 

140. OatM, 40S. 

141* emss 400, m. 
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Names like Vi^upalita, VeQiiu, and Ladusika point in the 
same way to die worship of Vi^u, Lx the Saptoiotakom, Hart 
or Trivikrama is said to be superior to other godsu Birth of 
Iiakahrni from the ocean of milk is also mentioned^^^ 

In conclusion it may be noted that one of the interesting reli¬ 
gious data supplied by ^aptojatolearii is the vrata of fire and 
watcr,^^ 


142. Gdihva 411 cmd 388 respectively. 

143. Gatlw, 189. 



ChAPT£H vn 


THE IKSVAKUSn-TfflRD CENTURY A D. 
rfce Fum^ic iabci far /kfwku kings 

The Ik^akus of the Nag^rjuniko^^ and Jaggayyape^a records 
are noj^e other than the Purapic $rlparvatiyas^ i.e,^ the dyna^y 
whose capital or home or kii^gdom lay in the Sriparvata regian,^ al$o 
called Andhras^ of the lineage of the servants (bhfty^^) the 
* Andhra Satavabauas.'^ This identlficatlDn which Mr. K. P. Jaya- 
swal^ was the first to suggest is supported by the following pieces 
of evidence®:—The NagarjunlkoJida epigraphs make H dear that 
during the period under review * 6riparvata' signified not any parti¬ 
cular hill on the Nagadtmikc^jd^ site or * ^Isaibrn but the whde 
range of Nallamahu hills of which the hills aunounding the Negar- 
jumkood^ plateau and the * Srisailam * peak are offshoots.^ 


1, Br c Mt. The rest '^i^parvatlyQ,'^ P&rgiter^ Pwrans Ten of tho 
Dynciti^s of the Kali A^e^ p, 461^ li+ 3€. 

2. " ChilmIspakiyaEa *'d. m Ltahafiitaiit of Clifilcfllepa (Ni^ Ifo. 17, Elr 
^d1. VUIy p. PO; * Fadukuliklya’ (Luders, Nos. S71 and S7B> 'of an mhabitaot 
pf Pa^ijkyilikfl/ 

a. Bd and 'Amihrabhftya.^ Pargitert op- ciA^t n^S. 

4 In the early Mt, Va, Bd and Vf- accoimti, 

5. JBORS, 1333^ Parts I and U, p, 171. 

& These were not worked out by Mr. K, P. Jayeswal. 

7. ASR^ 132S-27* p. ISS and ASSI, VoL h P- 7 

B. In iho Nlganunikon^ ins. pin is tha word for ‘peEiks' and liillocks' 
(Cula-Dhaminagirl is certainly the hillock now called Nihiulllab^u on 
which the opsidid fhdne hoilt by BodhisM stanch. In^. So ^Siri- 

pavata' of the same inscription coiuiot refer to a peek or hillock hut to a 
whole raoge. The later ^i^iarvau in the KumMl Distrlei ntakes It impriabo- 
bla that Lhe hills siuTounding the KagirjurLikonda site monopcilised Uml 
nimae. 

Seholarg like Burgess and Dr. J. Ph, Vogel take seriDUAly the 
Tibetan tradilion preserved by Tironilha that Nig^ttimr the os^imder 
of the Midhyemika philosophy (fiMond century A.D^>p lived at 
parvata. Whilst they are agreed in identifying it with Hiuen-^ong^s 
Po-]o*coo-lo-ki-]i where a Sltavihana Is said to have quarried a monastery 
Inr N^^’unOt Burgess Jdenlifijcs them both with ^lieilatn' in the Kumool 
Distnet, and Dr* J. Fb. Vogel and the Epigraphy Dapartmont with Naha- 
raHabodu NagEijunikondaH ■ lofty hUl overlookiiig the E^ni at the north* 
cm end of the p^teau. The Chinese pUgrbn places Po-lo-ina^lo-ki-ll 
In Dak^i^ K^sala in a place 300 M miles} to the south-west of itt 
HA-17 
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No dyn^ty other than the Iks^iJcu could have railed over the 
K|?^-GnQtur region immediately after the Satavahanas. Ttie 
ortiate alphabet,, with long verticals, of the Ik^vaku records shows 
only slightly developed forms over those of the ChUina Ganjam 
inscriptiou cf Siii-lTana Satakas^i and the Jangli Gu^d^ inscription of 
Pulumavi ill (probably the last of the Setavahanas)^ That the 
Ik^v^us were once * bhrti^as ^ pf the Salavahanas ia shown by the 
Satavahana metronymics and prefixes to the names which they hear 


capjIaL While speakiug of TQ-zia-kic-tae-kia (Dh^yakalaji^ where the 
N»£iijimiko^ plateau would have Iain) he speals of zueith^r Nigirjimfl ner 
his manasteiy. To identify Po-lo-mCh-lo-ki-li of the Dak$ina-Kojs;dB, which ifl 
placed fcy Hiuen Tsang 1300 H la the tigrtli of TcHEio-lde-t 5 e-kij+ with * Sri- 
parvata' in the Gttntur and R^urmiol is to go too wide ol the merh. 

General Cu jin i ngho in hoa IdeutiEed Dok^i^-KoeGilD with the pruviuE^ of 
VidarhliA, modem Bcr^, and its capital with modern Nagpur AGJ^ p- 5 S 5 . 
This agrees wlih the Tibotimi tradilitm. that Nag^JuiiB was a native of 
Vidarhha (Wo^jeu, Appendbe td Tamnaiha, pp. 301, 303). The Tibetan iradi- 
tioa that Nagiriima aurroimdod the Siupn at Dh^y^cats^a (the Amafevsti 
5tt£pd) with a railing is supported by none of tho mutant Anmravall rad 
hweriptions of the second and third centuries AJD. N. Dult has pointed out 
(ISQ^ Vol. VIh p. 630) that the Ga^nvpuhSj a work of about the third 
ccntuiy A.B*, ^aka of Dh^ynkara as a great dly of Dak^i^patha nod 
a seat of Manjuld, who lived In an extensive forest and converCed a large 
number of Nagas and inhaHtants of the place, but refers neiiher to Nlgar-" 
juna tior to ^parvata. 

A Jaggayyapeta biscription which, on palaeographlcal groimds, should be 
ascribed lo ihe seventh centuiry mentJoTiS' Oandi^ptabhu, his teacher ifay a - 
prahhn and the letter's teadrer Nagarjuna (Nagurjunaefirya, A^l, Voi h p. 112. 
Fir L X I i I) ^ The Sadho^temnoid mcnUCTis n tantHc Nigi^uns, nrift of l ii*^ Si 
Moftwddhas, who came After Sarhn. B, Bhattfinarya placeii the formar in ihe 
tevenlh eeutury AD, (SadhnmiitidM, VnL H Intro, xliv-xiv. Gaekwadm Orien¬ 
ts SeriM, XU)* Hus tradition preserved in the Pag-bsam-ljon-baBn (p. 80) 
Id that, aGoanhng to the account of the 04 Afahariddfiaf, one NSgStJuna was 
bom at Kahara, a port d Eahcj, and educated at N^andl, where be practi$cd 
and vinmllKd the goddess He came to ^iparvata, 

(IHQ, VoU vn, P_ 631). Tlrunalha also menfionB Mm (ibid,, 633, n. 1). 
While there is thus evidence, Mteracy and epigrephk, for ccnnectfng the 
oKond NSgarjuna with ^Iparvati^ there k at present no evidence whidi 
allows to associate the fir« NIgljiuna with Nagi^unikopda. 

■The Matsm Pvr%o speaks of a kunily of ^H-Par'mnva Andhras, 
M^ilch may refer to e petty dynasty eitber at itself or acmss the 

river at Chsndaguptepatniim in the vldnity.^ ASSl, Vol, 1 , p^ 7 , 

According i& Brnf, Rapson, they were probably the Cufus, who 
rose to power in the u^stem and southern districts after the reign of 
Sri-Yaifla" CIC, Indhra* «nd Wertem ICfatropw, fotw, bd*. But the 
IdeatiBcatian sujfeeted here makes Ilaimn** coujccivii^ wrong. 
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(e.g,, sin mnd aud it will be sbown below tba£ they were 

MaJidtalavaras under the Karnes into the composi¬ 

tion of which * Skando ^ enters and the * aepaka' ending in names 
also point to Satavahana mfluence.^^ The Ik^^lku capital Vijaya- 
purT b, in inscription F* stated to have been situated to the west 
of the Lesser Dhatumagiri (N^araHabodu mound,) 

The find of nearly 148 lead coins of the Satavahana period at 
Nagarjunikonda^^—they are now in the Calcutta Museum and are 
said to be much corroded—indlsputabiy shows that the kingdom of 
the Ik^v^tis Of at least a part of it was included in the Satavahana 
empire- Whilst then, the south-western parts of the Satavahana 
empire fell to the Curtis, and the western parts to the Abhl- 

ras and Gardahhillas, the eastern parts passed into the hands of 
the Iksvakus, 

Duration of fhi dynusty 

According to the Purinas, there were seven kings in the dy¬ 
nasty. But epigraphy has disclosed the names of only three. As 
regards the duration of the dynasty, the Puranic account is far 
from being dear. The Mntsyfl which gives us the oldest version 
has *dv\ pafiedia fetm' which, according to Pargitert may mean 52 
or 100. The Payit and Brahurmnda accounts, which according to 
him are oomipted* give *dve oa Satam/ However^ c Vdyn which 
next to the Matsya gives us the oldest version has 'due arddhn 


9. Ins. L, E!. Vol. XXI. 

10. A2. C3^ KKnihdacallkimnfnQnakB, B4. 

11. ‘'5H]»vate Y^Jayaptiriija CuTa-D1i4iTfi- 

moafrii/mn cetiya^u^ra’^ , , .=at Sinpavata (tlie HlgiiiuiiikQn^ with 
tho hffli! which fomi psris of the ranae which went hy tlu^t nnme}, a 

the CulQ-Dhaifimiieiri standing to the cast of Vljayaptut.^ In the central part 
of the valley which is new mfirked by niltivottoii and which Is certainly 
to the north-^v?est of th-e NaharalJfl’bBdUt Mr* IiCii^urst dlscovarod u palace 
site (ASH^ 192S-29', p- 104} . E¥om the elaborate Omamentotlon and the 
curious scinl-clftsaca.1 objects portrayed on some af the piI(aT$, it would 
that they once supporteil the roof pf fotne royal palace. The pLEbr 
sat up in oiamory of SlH-CSimtamuia lay buried to the north-western part 
of the valley, not far from the river. Moreover^ several rutoed vbiTidapiu 
or pavilicitis mark the Eto of the an-deot dty. Finally, the plateau ghut 
to by hflls on which there are remains of lorttBcatibns dfeted an ideal 
^te for B capital. The Vljayapura of the AmarivaU inscHpUan {ASSI^ 
Vol, I, p. E5, No- 30, Fl. LVHT) is petbaps idenUcDl with the Vljayopurt 
of our InscT^tiDn. 

]^. ASR- 192&-39; p. 103. 
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iflta ^ which is undoubtedly 52- This coudusLon is arrived at in 
another way. The earliest ilffflfsya account which mentions the 
seven SriparvatTya Andhras end^s with the mention of Kilaldla 
Idjigs; even the VShataka Vindhyasakti is not mentioned in this 
recension. The synchronism between Vakat^ka Hudrasena H and 
Devagupta (Candragupta II 380'419)^ would place Vindyaiakti 
between 2G0 and 285 The earliest Mfltsya account was^ 

thereforep dosed before 260 The Satav^anas^ could not 

have disappeared from the political stage before 20S A.D. The 
Tk^ikns, their sucee^sorSp could, therefore, have ruled for only 
52 and not 100 years. We know from inscriptious that Siri-Vira- 
purisadata and Eh uvula Caxhtamula divided behveen themselves 
at least 31 years. A reign of 15 years may be assigned to Stri- 
Cdihtamulap * the Unobsiructcdi* who is credited with many sacri¬ 
fices and ddna^ and who seems to have lived to middle aged^ The 
short reigns of the last four kings would be evidence of the 
troublous times>^ 

Home of tke rfe^ktis 

Dr. Sten Konow seeks their home in the western Deccan.^^ 
The sources of his suggestion are the * aijiaka' suffix to personal 
names in the TTagarjunlkond^ western cave incriptions an d 
the posgibUity of explaining some terms in the former through 
Kanarese. According to him, * Khanda ^ is Kanarese ^ Konda * 
meaning ‘ child,* * CaBki-^remroanaka ^ is probably Kanarese 
^ Caltkim^ka * * moon,"' “ It also strikes me that Kanarese 
Jcami^nbw means ' envy.' ” *'The h for s abo points to Kanarcse/* 
We may point out. howe\^eT, that ^ Khanda" is a Prakrt form of 
*Skanda.' * Karuiiibudhina' is a contraction for *Kanimbudhl- 
naka^w and in Tamil means 'black' (adj,), and "anaka' 

X3r AUrtk Gnjrta pp^ 5Pnriv, 

14. VisdhyBiakli, Ptavar^Kna I, GautomJpntra Hudrasena I, Prthivl- 
sens I and Hudraseim H, CE, VoL IDh p. 235. 

15. Painter mrlv&s at th& result In another way. Op, ciU Intro, xxvy 

Sm. 44. 

15. VfiJe infnr, pp, 132-4, 

17. Dr. Ph. Vogel raya {El, Vul. XX, p, 6); "Dr. HQhlar^s amimp- 
ti<m, based on peJaeographlcal evidanoe that Siii-Vitopiiiisadatn flouriaheci 
In the th^ century of our era, may be accepted as probably correct." Ibe 
IdentiAdtion suggested and the chronnlogy worked out above deEnitely 
place the Ik^akus in the first hedf of the third century A D 

IS- ET. Vol, XX, pp. 

19. Vlmmna In InMipHon F, la a contraction for Vinininflfca. 
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is a name ending; and names like Ehuvula, A^vi-C&riafeiri and 
Damila-Kaiilia betray Tamil influence. Since in an Amaravatl 
Inscription of the time of Vasitbiputa simi Siri-Piiluinlvi, an ordi- 
naiy person bears a name uith * * sufibcp^ the western influ¬ 

ences shown by the Nagarjunikori<?a Inscriptions are best consi-. 
dered as the result of Satavahana rule over the eastern Deccan 
and have no signiBcance for the question of Iksvaku origins. 

According to Buhlcr and Prof. Rapson^ the southern Ik^vnkus 
were Rajputs of northern descent—a dynastic drift of which we 
have instances like the Mauryas of Konkao, the Guttas of Guttal 
and the Colas of Rentndu. According to the 
Tk^ku, the progenitor of the Solar race, was the eldest among 
the nine sons of Manu; he ruled from Ayodhya and had a hundred 
sons of whom Vikuk^ was the eldest and successor; of the other 
^ons Jfijfty were entntsted with small states in the north and 43 in 
the south. According to the PurfitiOj Kosala (southern) was 

founded by Ku^ who ruled from Koiasthali.^ The foundation of 
ASmaka and Midaka on the upper GodSvari is ascribed io princes 
of Ik^v^u descent. Ttie Ik^'aku drift into the Andhrade^a must 
have taken place very early for them to have merged in the Andhra 
tribe, for according to the PurSnas the Ikfi^akus ’were Andhras. 
A Kanarese work entitled Dhcrmdmrtc affords evidence of an early 
drift. In the time of the 12th nrthcnfcarfl Vasupujya (third or 
second century B.C.)^ Ttsvaku Ya^odhara of Anga carved a king¬ 
dom for himself in the Vengi country, to use ihe later designation of 
the heart of the Andkrad^ia, and founded the town of Pratipila- 
pura identified by Mr. M, S, S^rma with Bhattiprolu 


So. Vide ffupra. p. €3; Luders' 12^. 

21. IAh Vo!. 5tr. pp. 255 ff.; ClC^ AndhroE and Wttfttfm KpLtrzrpa$; adhr. 

22- Chap. 65. Off. 

23. Pumna, Hall's edUionn It n. 

24. In ^ paper on Jainlam in South India read before the Arthaeologleal 
Society of Soudi India. 

Scholars like Burgess (ASSI, VoL 1, p, IH) and Caldwoll 
iC^fm-paraUve CrnmuMir of Draoldion. p. 1151 look upon the 

Ikfvlku dodceot dawned by the sotitherti princes as an idle boast. Writes 
Caldwell: Aryan tmmigraiits to tho South appear to have bean generally 

Brahiuaniceil priests and instructors rather than Kshatriya soldiers; and the 
kings of the Pan^yas^ Cho|afl. Ealingos and other Dravidians appear to have 
been ainvply Dravidkn dii>^taln 5 whom their Brahmonlcal preceptors and spiri¬ 
tual taught to Imitate and emulate the grajideur and 

cultivated tastes of the SolaTp Lunar and AgnJkula races ol klngs.^ What, 
hoirevar, investa the chdm of tha Iksvakus with authenticity Is that while 
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Rwe of Zfc^aktu 

The AUfiru Birahmi inscription (AUuru is a vUlage in the Nandi- 
gama taltiq of the Kr^a l^istrict) discovered a decade ago throws 
welcome light on the rise of the Ik$v^iis to power.®® 'Hie d^alba- 
pillar inscriptions from Jaggayyapeta® prove beyond doubt that the 
Kandigama taluq or part of It was included in the It^v^u king¬ 
dom. The Allurti mscriptioii which, on palaecgraphical grounds, 
is slightly earlier than the Amaravatl inscription of V&sithiputa sfimi 
Ph'i'-Pu?ninavi, mentions a Mahotaloaora and a king.®^ As the 


the CvAgas (EC, Vel, VH. Sh. Noa. 4 and 34) md ih* Colas (El, Vol. XVHI: 
p. « ond KoImpotnipjMirant) tmea thetr descent from DtgvnJcu, thej did 
not awuine Ikfi-Dni as their dynastic iuiedc. 

SS. ARE. 1B23.24. 

28. ASSI, VoL 1, pp. IIO-U, Fla. UCH and LXIIL 

ffl. The epigraph does not give us either the name of the king or that 
of the flfflhatoliisatia. In ffae Catmtta ReeUia for July 132S Dr, Sbamesastry 
edited this inscription. According to him. U. 18^17 refer to Sana Jdng 
the Ayis; E, 16..t7 of the InscHptioii however read i 

“ kaiuipiMian«(th) ca purafHeJka lahasam atAayaBifffi) ew Mahi* 
rafaiNiTiaja depa-dhanm porttako a (a utorapojv hflpano -atcaWni 
eta M-bAdriyom jnj-putnfcflas «ndttJift»a ayirtmafA) PucBwHydnn 
ni^i^nsa .** 

Tfifi tMrd Ifittcr in re-nd as la is £le>arly (u; ^ pi^tian 

[he grandsons of the MuMtalman (and not of the name of a king), 
Eifter the mentiiui of thi* wife and scins, ia what is to be expected. 

in die AHE, 1^3-24, it was stated that ""paJjKographicfllJy it (the 
icscripdon) may be asiigiied to about th* second Mutiiry AJ>. Moit uf tht 
d^actera resemhJe those of the inscriptlmi of Siri-Yana Satakani, 
whni! othm are Uke tht^ of SStafeLnl I ajid UMvadata.*^ 

The Chitina Gaujam inscriptiem of the tin» of SM-Yaiia written 
iti the ornate alphabet of the Nl^iJiuntkcrid^ epigraphs, fa admittedly later 
lhan the AHuna inseriptions* A coraptftrison with the Anwrlvnll io^fp- 
tion^ would have served the purpose for better; the early square 
rhweters of the AJlimi type are to be found In some of the AmaravatT 
ptions whichp belonging ea they do to the various periods between the 
second cen^ BC. and tlidrd century AD., (the NasMtudkonda alphabet fa 
to b^o^d So Na& 3€ and 4Z, ASST. VoL k pp, 91 tmd 104, Pb. LVTH, LDC ; 

m ^ trace dearly the evolution of 

BraWi aljf^^t in the Kr^ valley. The AHuru eharacters resemble 
clearly tW of No. 16 (ASSi, VoL k page 63 and Ft XlJVs to, ya, 
is, irifl* Us o, fto, lift and fo>. True, the Alla™ iin, tn, a, do and ka some¬ 
what resemble those m the inscripUon of the time of Pulumlvl XL but 
ihe i a signs in the former inacription a$ In Nos. 16 and imd Ihe 
roiin^ form of pa ore cmamly earlier thim those of PulumavTe tune 
It might be attsved that No. 18 k on a atom, and mueh therafof^ 

belong to the rdgu ol Vosithlputo saml Siri-Pu|umSvj wh^ the raDliig 


was 
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title and of5ce of Mahacola^ani combined with those of 
po£i and was a feature of the Ik^vaku period, 

and as the Ik^vikiis like the Moli-diiathis were matriinonially con^ 
nected with the Satavahauas, they were^ like the Mahdrafhis, feuda-^ 
torie^ under themu The feudatory title often met with in the 
^ndhradela is Mehdtalavora. We would be justified in conduding 
that the ancestors of the Ik^v^us were tmder the 

Satavahanas. After their fall Slri-C^tarnuU^ founded his dynas¬ 
ty much In the same way as the MaharatH Cuttts in the souths 
western parts and the Abhiras in the w^estem parts. 

The founder of the line^—Sir'i-Cdmtainuin ^The Unofastructeci ^ 

Whilst V^thiputa Siri-Camtainula is extolled by his sisters, 
his father is not even mentioned in their mscriptioiis.^ Camta* 


enlarged and new stupa alatu set upp No. ^ 3s gn a coping stone of tbe 
outet rallmygp bu^ in early sqimm characters. An inscription of 

the reign of Slvamaka Sadii{kB:^i> whiiih Ls palaeographicihy later ihnn 
that of Vnspuputa aaml SM-FujuniHvi, \s also on an outer rail coping 
It would, therefore, seem that alterations in or edditians tc jrailing^ 
of the Stupa were nu^e &om dine to time. 

as. Comtamuk in A2, A3, A4, Cl, €2, C3, D4. and X; CdSd is dear in 

E, G, and Hx 

Cdiftta Is deer in C4, G2» G3t L, elc^ Dr. J. Ph. Vogel tliinks 
that probably CUtmta is the carrect fonnH The dktum cf Senart 
that when the annsaara is found in some cases and nb^ni In plhers, it is 
Certain that the Scribe at engraver omiUed it by znMake makes It certain 
that Camtamnla is the cgrtieet lorni. 

Prilqi Cdm^aaiula hfks been Sanskrithteii by D. Simir md K. 
P. Jayaswal os ^diitamula and by Dr. Vogel as Ks&niamUla. Ctila which 
ID the Niglrfunlkcod^ iraoriptions apposed to Mohd is certainly Sanskrit 
Kfiolra—^small. On this analogy Gsihla would be fC^nla auJy. In the 
inacripticn under reference ia beoames la and net cw. fSee Cbildera Pali- 
Eii^« Die., cvllo). 

29^ Apetfhanuariikapa. 

30- On the other bond he is mentioned by his daughter Adavi-Clihti$±ri^ 

Among Iksv^u^ there k a prcferoncc for names beginning with 
edmta. A sister ol Siri-CMitamula is eolicd C^tisirL His grandstm is 
oafied Khuvu}* Siri-CldilaniiUe- 

Cuia-CamtMrl of the Kulahaka family would seem to have been 
k descendant of an Ik^aku princess married into the Xulahaka fninily; 
^ the o&ce o| the JUohalalaearo would seem to have boon horeditary in 
the Xulahaka family a£ in ihe Dkinaka end Fvlkiya tamlUs^ as Cula Cimti- 
sitinika is herself married to a Mahitala'cara and as the Ikfv^us are matri- 
mcnially connected with ibe MakAtatavurao such a conjecture has strong 
support* 
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mula would therefore to have been the foimder of the liae.^^ 
That he possessed sovereign powers is indicated by the title ■ Mahd* 
rdja ^ ettadied to his namet ^d fittingly enough his sLsteis, 
mother Jinj consortSi erected e pillar and perhaps a stupa, also in hJa 
honour.^ But we have no fithic record of his reigm All Uiat we 
know about him is furnished by the memorial pillar and by the 
inscriptions of the reigns of his Son and grandsoiL 

His reign 

In a passage which occurs in most of the mscriptiouSp Siri- 
C^tamula is credited with the performance of AgTvi^oma^ Agid- 
hoira, A^iKimedhuj and Vdjape^a sacrifices. Whilst Jyot%r*Agm~ 
is the simplest ol S'oinit Utur^es and Apttibotffi a modest 
Havir-Ynpw^ Vdiapeya was a complex rite at the end of which the 
performer sat upon ihe throne and was hailed ‘ Samra^ empe^or^ 
Ihe tect that only three south ludian princes of the early period 
£re said to have performed it (Siri-Satakam I, PaLIava Siva^kanda- 
vaiman and Siri-Camtamula) shows how powerful Siri-C^tamfila 
must have been. In the Satapatha Bralima^^ and Katy&yana's 
5rfltita-^tro“ it is said that by offering Hdjo^pa one becomes a 


31^ The Mfmiarial Mlu lascriptl'Ons (El^ Voi. XXJ^ L.) shows 
that ^ri-CiniLainuIa'B falber indulged in u plumli^ o£ wives (mat^i) 
unless it he that the teimi Is Bn houtuide plur&l 

by the daught^ of Ms only wife. But even a plor^ty of wivBs does 
n&t the £either''3 kingly pos^tMn^ for even nohLes and hi gh diguitaries 

td state wouM have fallowed the set up by kings, ^ 

thetr inetrimyniics would ghaw^ 

32. C amtom Ola Is rELfeired to as tu the Memorial Pillajf Inscrip^ 

tiou. K. F. contentiDii that ihe tiUe of HeMnAja applied to 

Sizi-Cmtamuls indicates hb feudatoTy positidu wMist the title of Hajoti 
appliid to SLri-Vlrapuriiadate shows that the royal imsltlou was essuanod by 
the latter cannot therefore be upheM. In the Ik^iku rcoonis the titles 

and MohdrdJ^i are indii^emitly used+ Shi-^Ylrapuiisadate beara the 
title of in moqi of the insciiptions and MaJtdfaja io ItLscTipEiona G and 

H. Vcl. XX) . £hmvu(a Siii-CImtamuLa is styled JtfahfiTdjfs In G 

and ildjan In G2 and G3. 

33. Though the inscription records the setting up of the piUar onlyp 
the dome with the r ailing , beving cEhya-archcfi over the gates^ in the first 
panel migh t be a representation ol a stupa erected in his honour. However 
Scilpa No. 9 near which the pillar lay httriech contained only the 

of an M, deer and hare along with a broken rioU^s head made of red pottery. 
ASH, 1029 - 30 , p 149 . 

34_ V. 1,1.n, 

35. XV, l.L 3. 
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and by offering the V£ja|ievii a Samrat According to them 
the office of * Rdjun* is the lower ond that of *Samr^* the higher. 
The paL$sage in the msciription also credits Siri-Camtamula with gift* 
of lumps of goldp plougiis of land^ and cows and oxen. Dr. J. Ph. 
Vogel looks upon the passage as conventionalH^ But in the 
£fth panel of the memorial pillar Siri-CamtamMa is represented as 
standing in plain attirep bareheaded, wearing sandals and hold¬ 
ing a $tafl in his hands. But for the parasol over his head he 
would look an ordinary person. By his side is an attendant hold* 
ing a vessel containing libation water. Before him are five Brah¬ 
mans;^ one of them who is vety young is stretching his right hand 
to receive a gift from the king. On the groimd is se^n a heap of 
round pieces of uncoined metal Here is undoubtedly a repre¬ 
sentation of the gift of ctores of * hiradt^ct {hlTamna’piyji4^ or un¬ 
coined gold pieces of a definite weight) with which Siri-Camtamula 
is credited^^ 


His ^tcTS and queens 

Of the representatioTi of the Satavahanas or kings of their 
bfirtya lines on stonSp we have only two dear instances- One is 
that of king Simiika, Ms son Siri-SatakaM I and the latter's family^ 
the other is that of Siri-*C§ihtamuIa on the memorial pdlar. In all 
the four panels he is represented as a corpulent person. In the 
second and third panels he wears a low cap. The fourth panel 
shows him riding the state elephant fully caparisoned, with the 
attendant seated behind him holding a parasol over his head. He 
is followed by five or she marching attendantSp one of whom a 
dwarf. 


36-, p€:E£d 2 ^^ffa.' tha vattous 

Ici n d ? of meamre of land cr^i>d plough' w KuUidu on Manu VTI^ 119. 

3T, ET. Vol. XX, p. 6 k 

38. Dr. Vogel calb them menks. (ET^ Vol. XXI, p, 63). AewrdJng to 
Hlronimda Sastrl they are royal isdies and ofneiok; the young por$Qn 

La prince Ylr&ptJLrisadflta. ASR, 132D*30i pp. ISS, 166. 

39. Unlike coins they an; thick globules. 

40. D. C. Sircar wcuJd aee m the compound 'arifka-hlraju-ko^-po- 

$aiw^asa* a reference to sonw of the Probably ihe gift of 

cows ot oxen and gold pieces was made on the occasion cl 6acri£ces. It 
is notewnTtliy that in the last panol Siri-CMitamOlii with his hair cut end 
carrying a staff U like 0 performer of Agnlftoms. What appears to be 
thrown over his shoulders 1$ perhaps the skin of on ootelope- Bamatt, 
Antiquities of fndia, p, 162. 

HA—IB 
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Unlike his father and son who indulged in many wives^ Shi- 
CaAtamula iiad only two queers. In the paneb be is represented 
as sitting with two queens. In the Lnseription where his 'moM- 
are mentioned we have ^ subh&tarihahi ca Sarusikdya^ Kusu- 
malutaya* * Subh^ULrmhMhi ' Is a mistake for ' S^tbhe^rtkdhi' (Sans. 
SvabhA^rikdbkl}^) — by his own ladies" or wives. Thus in the ins* 
cription also only two queens are mendoned. 

Hammasirinika and Camtisiri are the sisters of Siri-CIihta- 
mula. The former would seem to have died before the twentieth 
year of Siri-VirapurLsadata and the latter between his eighteenth 
and tiventieth regnal years. Unlike Siri-Camtamula, a staunch fol¬ 
lower of the Brahmanieal religion, the two sisters were ardent 
Buddhists (lay discipks), and It is to the latter s munificence that 
we owe some of the most important monuments in the Nagirjum- 
koi)4a plateau.*^ 

Conclujiffn 

Since the portrait representation of Camtamula shows us a 
middle-aged person, he would seem to have died at middle age; this 
is made very probable by the fact that his mother and step-mothers 
(nidtiiki) lived up to the twentieth year of his son's reign No 
Buddhist monument in the valley can he definitely attributed to 
his reign. He was, like some of the Western C&}ukya kings, a 
protigi of Mahasenap ^ the Virupakhapati' (' lord of Virupak^ 
hosts’) Until fresh evidence turns up, his attitude towards Bud¬ 
dhism and the Buddhist activities of die royal ladies must remain 
unknown. Since daughter, sister, grand-daughter and daughter- 
in-law arc aU anxious to state their relationship to him, Siri-Ctmta- 
mula was evidently looked upon as the most lamous in the iLne.'^ 


41. Cimtuirt who was bom of a was married to a Mahsaendpati, 

MohOtalawis Va^ltbiputa KlianidEknrl of ihe Piiklyg clan Such an ondo- 
Q^ous morria^go bmos pamEar. As tho MoMeafavunu boirowod nietfo- 
nymlcs from their kia^ It ts no wonder they did not look upon die formor 
a$ 00 imtitxition for regulating marriageg, 

42. Et, vd. 6. 

''From the oxpreasion Vtrapcdrh^ijwU-ftfakdJaiw-poHooJiitoaj whkh 
ia applied to ChirhiamMo, it may porhsps be conduded that he was a vat&ry 
of the god Mfihl^i&na or * iho Tord of the V|^dpakhos^ Tb? 

term VLrupoklio (=^Skt. seomo to be used here to Iridinote the 

hosts of which Skar»da is the lord and leader.'^ 

"The word VteSpakho (Slrt. Vn-updkiks}, indica ting a of 

makes, ocrnurs in an aneient snake-chann. I^fnai^s Fifakam ^ ih\d~ 

43. H3, C3. E, C2, H and G. El. vol. XX. 
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Vrr«pUTi5fl4fata^* 

M&^harjputa SiiiA^irBptirisadata was not as great aa bis father 
Siri-C^taniula. Even so his reign marks a glorious epoch tu the 
history of Buddhism in the Kr^na valley. Probably one or two 
matrimonial albances of far-reaching bnportance were contracted 
during his reign. 

Albcncc with the powerful house oj Cabana 

Like their masters the SatavihanaSp the Ik^^us also contract¬ 
ed matrimonial alliance with the Saka dynasty of Uijain. An dyako 
pillar epigraph dated in the sixth year of Siri-Virapurisadatn 
records the donation of a pillar and 170 dtTtdr^irUlSffllMis^ by "Maha- 
devi Rudradhara*Bhad^ik5, an ^ UJenifca MaJiarajabufikc-^ Now 
that we know the names of the two queens of Siri-Caititamtila it is 


44. &uhJer, (lA. vol. Xt, p. 257) f&nowing him Burgeo (ASSI, 
Vol. t p* 111) take bolh -airi' anil Vira" as hCFAOdib pwSxes. BtkWeT'a 
atgumenl la that a name lik^ "innipiirisadftta' would compel m to assume 
the exifLeiicG of a deity called ' Vlrapuni^ * which hitherto Is not known. 
(d*ttfl=Eiveii byp Pun^n=Vi^u>. Names like Vjrajhmkl and Virartma 
(macription F.) make Wlra* paH of a personal name^ When two or more 
honorific prefixes adorn a ruLmc^ they nlw^i'S pfecede * airi ^; Le-n what imme- 
diabely foUowa 'airr is tbs personal name, e.g-r Siva Siri-ApHaka, Siva Sifi- 
Sitakeid- Ltiders, op. ctir, No. 1127* 

45. D+ C. Sircar would sttribtUe the pieacnce of dtndrf-mtoakas to ^ka 

matrimonial alliance. Dr. Vogtl would nttribute It to the vast seaborne 
irade between the l£r?^-CodivarT re^on and the West tbrou^ 
the amporLuus of Kantakossylap Palura, Koddfira^ etc. Dr. J. Ph, Vcgera 
theory is supported by the following facia: —The find of Romfiui coins of 
the period boat 68-217 AJ>. {JRAS, 1984, pp* 599 If.), at Vinukonda la 
the Guntur diftriot and in the NeHore and Cuddapah dlstrictEj the mention 
of a ^roddIdhhikaro(ra) jfotiokci dtrlkai^iO'' fa Greek lamp resembling 
the "^vaddla' fish in ahape) ta the AltfifU Jhsorlptlon (A lamp of the flsh^ 
shape has been found at Fong Tuk. It might have gone there direct from j 
Europe or Asia-Bfllnor or the eastern coast of South India, ABIA, 1927./ 
PI. B) s and the Graeco-Koman inETuenees discertilble in th& AmartTat! 
sculptures of the middle of the second century A.D. Ai Gohuniputa SM- j 
Yana Sfiiakani and Vaailbiputa Siii-SStakanl strubk sflver bi finitatlon. of 
Ksatrapa coinage with the Hoad of the King (the K^trapas derived the 
obverse of their oobrs> i.o., Head of King the denarii brought Into 

India by way ot commence, Rapsemr epn pltn cvUl and dx), it is lUrt fmpro- 
bable that the denurius Was introduced in the wake of SitnvaliaiLa conquest 
qf the eastern Deccan.. The relic issket from Stupe No. 6, has yielded two 
coln-llke med&Hions of thfn gold inch fn diameter, each emhef??5ed with 

& head which makes the ImproEslon of being meant for a portrait (ABH, W7B* 
30, Pi* 37), 
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not po^ible to consider her ^ his queen; would therefore 
appear to haw been a queen of IHrapurisadata.^^ As she is said 
to have donated money for the hulldmg of the MaJidcetiya while 
the work was going on, the matrimonial alliance must have Been 
contracted before the sbcth year of Sirl-VlTapurisadata^s reign,^^ 
possibly even during the reign of his father^ As Ozone is men¬ 
tioned by Plolemy as the capital of "Hastanes*® (Ca^tana) and as 
*Rudra * often enters into the personal names of Western K^atrapas 
of the Ca^tana line who style themselves Dr. Vogel*s 

conjecture that Rudradhara-Bhattarika belonged to the bouse of 
Castana is very sound,® As Siri-Vlrapurisadata^s reign would fall 
in the second and third decades of the third century A,D. she mi^t 
have been a daughter of any one of the following Western K^tra- 
pas: — Kudrasena I (6, 122-44) ^ Rndrasimha I (son of Rudrodajnan) * 
Prthivisena (son of Hudrasena I)^ Smghadfiman and Dimasena 
(S. 144-58) ^ Sons of RudrasUnha I. The aUiance would have gained 
K^atrapa recognition for the new dynasty.®^ 

Other qt^eens 

Other queens of Stri-Virapurisadata were Chathlsirf and Bapi- 
siriniki, daughters of Haitimaslri, and Bhattldevit** the daughter of 
Caihtisirinika.^ The marriage between the king and BhattidevS 
would have taken place between the sixth and fifteenth 


46 p iTaiikc t!se othj^r qiu^ns of Ylrapurbadaia, Rudradh&rabttaqirfki 
docfl ml fftate her relntion^lp to bim, 

47. The in which the wns consemated. 

48. McCrindle^ PtoTcmy, VTI, Chap. 1. see. 63. 

49. Rudr^na HI Is styled on some coins of Mahllc^tripo 

Rap^n, op. dtp, p^ 190. 

50. Br. Vogel reads *Uitmika McdiflTxihfilCkfl* bul the e sign over ffl is 
piirtiiilTy vhdhle fthe Prtkrt fonn of njfHlii is Uietil or tJfienI), The loBmfid 
dnetor^fl correction of 'MehdrahdRka* Into WahSri5ja1>dNJijS.' is certaaily 
warrantixi by the ^etise of the passage and the numeroug mistakes of the 
jicribe or the engraver to be found in the Na.glr]UTiikop4^ Inscrtptjons. 

51. This alliance accounts for tbe sculpture of n Saks wairrfor on one oi 
^ Nigirjunikonda plUarv (ABIA, 1927, PI, VUi^ tsud for the detuitions 

Vby a Sake girl fET, imL XX, p. 37). 

52. d Is clear In G3. El, voT. XXI. Pl+ 

52b Bhattideva does not however expressly caH herself a dau^ter of 
CSihthirhElkQ. It can only he inferred from the facia that hoSh of them 
were Viidlhijf and that Ciihtifian ijatis Slrl-Ylrapurlsadpta, -11111 own soft-in.- 
!av^ Cdpano tn some koadptions etc.). 
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years*® of Ms reign. As Bha^devfi^s son ascended the throne not 
long after the twentieth year of Siri-Virapiirisadflta*5: reign^ the 
marriage mtist have taken place soon after the sixth yeaTp®* 

Aliiatioe v$ith the Ctipts 

Another power of importance in south-western India of the 
third century A.D. was the Cutu whose kingdom extended as far 
north as Ka^eri and as far east as Anantapur. The political sense 
of the Ik^likiLs that dictated an alliance with the Western IC^tra- 
pas also dictated an alllaiice with the Cutusn An inscription dated 
in the eleventh year of Ehuvula Siri-Camtamula records the bene* 
factions of Mah&devl Kodabalisiri,®* daughter of Siri-Vtrapiirisa- 
data, half sister (hJiapinT, not sodara bho^fini) of the king and wife 
of a V'enctJdsafca-MffftdTdjH.* Scholars are agreed that Banavisl 


53r Dr. J. Fh. Vogel is of opinloii thiit the m&rriflge took place belwwn 
tljo Bill euft IBth yiar. But Lnscriptiuns MS (El, Vol . XXI) dated in 

the 15th year menlioo Siri-Virapurisadata as the fion-in-law of CimtMrl; the 
lattia* ceUa berEelf his aunt (pftuca) In an inscripttan of the sixth year of hij 
reign. 

54. The algnlfleange ci lha Ik^valm system of mairtages has been db- 
cussed along with mctronymics (vide iwpro). 


55, Ins. H. El, Vol. XX. 

56. Both forms VangvlLse or Vaoavisi ooeur in die Nig^riunlkomla 
inscriptiGns (H and F}^ Vanav^sakas or Vanavfislm are mentiemed tn the 
MnhMhMrata (6,356) as a people dwelling in Sooth thdia. The MelidtJumaa 
mentions the eonvmion of YanftVasi by Bokkhita (Chep, XHr p, 54. evidently 
the kingdom). 

The ka su^ indicates the place io which the king belonged, r.e., his 
capital or his kingdom e^g, Kapteko 5 oktko=^ inbabitenl of Kpntakasola ^ 
(ASSl, Vol k p^ ms) ; find N3:5lkaka='iiiliBbitRnt of NS:^.^ fET, Voh VHl,; 
Noit. 20 and 22). The compounil T7jaiiiJoi-MBhorTa(}o)bciIik4' makes it more 
probable that the ia referred tG< here. We may also note the 

forms l^ai-hgeyaka Hojrii^anua' and 'X^JnceyoPce Vi^wugopa' which occur in 
the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragnple (GH, Vol. UI, p. 3 t 1. 4). 
Dr. Vogel places modem Batiavisi, which represents the remiiins of iho old 
tofwn, in the ShJmogn DL of the Mysore State (El, Vol, XX, p* 8). It 
howevetp in the Siral Uluq of the North Kanani Pt, (Bombay PreaJdenE^y) 
(Survey map 48 Ffl4: Imperial Gareteer of Ihdlti, New Series, VoL Vll. 
Dr. BOhter has quoted St, iPeteraburg Dictionary to the affect that Vnljayiintl 


y 


occurs both In Brahmanical and Jain books as the ns me of a town In the 


coast of the Konkan, and has suggested that it is the seaport Byzanfion of the \/ 
Gireld. (CTIp p. 23, n.). The Identity ol Yaiiayantf with BonavfeJ is horw* 
ever estehUah&d by the foUowtng pisfnls: JayantT as the name of Bannvial 
occurs In hthtiv recoHs notably In an inscription at Bsmavasi itself at the 
temple of 3fodhuke^era which records that the stone tot oi Madhtil^^eivoTio 
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Vanav^i, or Vanavasa is anDlhor name for Valjayaiitf (Prakfl, 
Vejayanli),^ The Malavalli pUkr inscription of a Cotu SStakanl 
mentions Vaijayanti ss his capital. Since Ksy^berir which, as late 
as the reign of Siri-Yana, was in the Satavihana empire, came into 
the possession of the CutiiSf® and since neither the Banavasi nor 
the Ma1ava}|i inscriptions^ can be ascribed to a period later than 
the third century AJ3.| it is certain that the Cutns rose to power in 
ihe third century oe the rums of Satavahana power. The Cutus 
bear the title of 'Mafcdrdjo,^ 

The Buddhist monuments of hts reiffn 

The central royal Buddhist figure in the reign is C^mtisiri. To 
this donatrix, the ' TnnhdJdTmpotinI ^ the ' ucZdmifca ddnu pCitibhagOr 
vochfmno dhom paddy ini goes the credit of having given an Impe¬ 
tus to the heautificatjcn of the Nag^ unikon# valleyi^ which bids 
fair to prove of more interest than Amaravati. She would even 
seem to have been responsible for the Buddhist leanings of Rudra- 
dhsra-Bhat^ika, Chai^isiri Cuhi-CmlisiriTuliJ and BaiudriijLlka.®^ 
The most Important foimdntion of C^tisiri was the ^ AfafideeNya * 
enshrining the 'dAdfu* of the Great Teacher,®^ couseerated In the 

WM preswited at the town of JayantT VoK IV. p. 307, No, and this 
god vrho was the family dolLy of the Xadombos of Hanagal is alwcys called 
in their records Madhukeivora af Jaya]Cft1+ 

SeirnTt remarics (El. Vol. Vlt p. 49) t "'In addition to ihc instances 
■quoted hy Dr, Burgoai, where Jnyimtl Koms to represent Banavijt ofto 
might perhapa aak iT in the BsLiiav^ Inactiptlen ihe letter wh^eh has been 
read so ar KtVn before layadita&ajici; (1,2) might not be a In whldi case 
N/thp sculptor Damaraka would be de&JgnRlcd as a native of Vaijayanti/' 
The letter is clearly h and nothing else. 

VJB7. EC, VoL vn. p. 2SL No. 363 t.1.1. 

5Bi Liiders' List, No. 1021. 

59. lA, Vol, XIV, PI. EC, Vol. im pJ. 

flO. lA, Vol. XIV. p. 331; ASWI. Vol. V, p, 66, 

61. C3, El, Vol. XX, p. 16, t. JL 8 BTtd 9. 

02. The rea^n for her choice of this ^te must have been its vidnity to 
the capital. 

S. They want to attain Nirvana. B4^ B5, C2, and C4. 

64. Whilst Dr. Vogel thinks that CimtisM built the Mr. 

Hlronanda Sa=tn maintams <ASa 1925-29) that only rebuilt or enlarged 
an older stupa. The latter view rests upon tbe following arguments, some of 
them not esqjrcfidy stated:—Tbe AmaravatJ, Ghantasili and Jaggiyyap^ 
Sfiipat, whioh on eplgraphteal e^idcEuse belong to a period mut^ eflilier than 
the second eentmy A.D., were enlarged, and dpaka platforms were added 
jto ibam during the second century A.D. If the was buitl by CfirntLEui, 

I the teacriptiom would have told us how the relics of ^ Teacher which the 
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sixth year of Siri-Vlrapujlsadata. The Stupa, which is fifty feet Ik 
diameter, is in the shape of a wheei, with spokes, huh^ tyre and all 
complete,^ Camtiairi aided in the imdertakhig by other Eud- 


Stupa saM lo enshiinr w«rc whikt the terms 'pathhaplta' and 

are usedr willi tTsfcrente lo the erection of 
ffTharar' "^TTiulhapi^' and are used with i 

reference to the Mufbd^ettvn (B5 and Cl) r Dr. Vogel dtes the nuthority of 
^the (BI, VoL XX, p. 3D) te Bhow that ^nithnpfpj' means Mmploledl 

i lfl ixiscxiption ihe Maltdc^ya Is called * itacofedThmam' ; the ' nat?atai#t- 
jmlho* la said to hava been ihe Rev^crend Ananda, who knew the M&jjhlmti 
tand Dighe by heart. According to the Vinaya Fifoka (SBE^ XX, 

{pp . ISS fl) H " ftaeokeiittiiiam ^ Is Vb religiaiis ediifice; * erected by a lay luember 
^KttpiffLfcd or upSsaka} for ihc SathQha. 

Whilst the fact that the outer drum and the iaEerior of d^e JUc/idcetiya 
are built of bricks of the same size nagaUves the theory of enlarEeiiienf^ the 
fact that it is built of bricks of the some size aa thfiaa used for the apsidal 
temples built durhig the Iksvaku, period and O'thor Buddhist 

mouunicntz in the valley, iiid the fact that the relic caskets in the Niglrjuiu- 
konda atupoj are all nearly alike^ prove Dr. VogeTfi theory. If the MaJidcetfip 
Is older than the Ik^aku periDd^ we would have found older epigraphs and 
sculptures of which no traces remain; no doubt if the pot conLainitig the silver 
relic ca^iet found Id one of the northern chaenbera of the ^ftlpa had been in- 
tact, It might have given Us an insei%tioD and proved beyond doubt the age 
of the £fu,jHL (The relic coufiists of a fragment of baci$ of the size of a 
pea found inside a tiny round gold box in diameter. This with a few 
gold flower?, pearlj end garnets was placed in the silver eaeket smbaped lUse 
a stupa. The latlar was* however, found wtroded and broken to pieces). 

Vogel translates '^vamo Bliopauato .. lamina aambudha^s dMtU- 

vara parigaktaiAi Mohdeettye'^ into ^'adoration lo the Blessed one the supreme 

Buddha absorbed fey the host of elements at the AfoAocctiya . . 

Dr. Hlratumda Smtrl links dlidluvarapcrfgafiito with MoMcelipe and 
thinks that the Afahpcetiya wus protected by the corporeal retnains of the 
Buddha, t am wholly unable to ac^pt this as we cannot link the gcjiltivo 
porigahiXosa wilh the locative Mohdeetiye (£1^ VoL XX^ p. 29 note 1) ^ The 
InieipEetation proposed by Vogel on the authority of M, L. de la Valle 
Fouasdn for the di^cult phrase dhdcuffarapatigahita [s quite acceptable. 
Mohdcecii/e comniences a fresh sentence and must be linked up with dyokn- 
kfeobho thdpitd. 

While stupas of less unportance at Nag^junikonda {Stupa No. 8 and 
Stupa No. 9 especially) were decorated with carved marblo slab# end coping 
■tncH^ the MaJidcct%o would »em ta have been executed in aknplQ *iyle 
like the itdpas of Ceylon. As wlU be shown below, there was active conunu- 
nlcatloa between Ceylon and the Nlglrjunikanda valley^ 

The remains of the Mabdcetiy^ are the drum fifty foot Ln diamater, 
nnd twenty fwi high at the cjentron the dyekt platfO!cms> dyakd-kkambhaj, 
some of them in fragments, the foundations o| the endneure wail and the 
' gateways. 

According to Mr. Lenghurst, all the Andbrodefri are built m 
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dhist ^nd non-BuddMst ro\-aI ladies and private individuals,^ 
Mal^devl Rudradliara-Bbatti^ka donated moneys and an ai^aka 
pillar-®^ Adavi^Camtiskii Oiat hLqLri ^ Bapbii-ii^uka and Cula-Camti^ 
siinika of the Kulahaka f amil y^ each contributed an ^aytika^hltaiii- 
Ilia/ A slab and a coping stone were donated by a Chadakapavatica 
and his wife Padumavam together with their sons and daughters^ 
However, nine d^abz-pillars or more were set up by C™tisiri, 

The practice of erecting uiliarcta and cetii/apliama or apsidd tem¬ 
ples^ by the side of stupas was foOowed in the NagSrjimikonda 
valley also. Close to the on the eastern side is an apsi- 

dal temple;^^ an inscriptioii incised on the marble floor of the shrme 
in two lines records its foundation by C^tislrl in the eighteenth 
year of Virapiirisadata*s reign *for the sake of his victory and 
longevity of life.*^ To the east of the apddal temple are fragments 
of thirty-six pillars^ some q£ them 311st rising out of the ground, 
pillars which must have supported the roof of a Frag- 


thi$ style CIA Vdl* 61, p* 1B&)+ But the Jeggayyaplta StupA waa fermed 
qE earth in layerE ahoul two fi^t thii*k over e^fK which waa ioici a dose 
flooring of very loxg^ bricks dosely fitted together (ASSIp Vol. I, p. 103}. 

66. El, Vol. XX, p. £5p Insofipfioaft I and J. 

37i The meaiilnB ol 'iyaJea' is not settled. Soma would connect It widi 
(dFj;alea) mciiiiing Veiierabie or wor 5 llip£ul^ In our epi^ 
graphs we have nert Is used as a nnun; and ihe feci 

that dj/olu pillars bear imoriptiona (El, Vol. XX, VoL XXI^ 02, G3) 
Ulile lavouns the ihenty that they were objects at wafEhlp. Ay^iiiA ia 
rendered by Luders and Burgess as *antranoe% Vo^el object to this 

tendering on the ground thot m the Naginunlkoi^^ and Amartvail tnscrip- 
t i onSj the word for entronoe or gate is ^ddra* (F. EL Vol XX; ASSL Vcl. L 
No. 44), An insenpUnn on a eopltig-siona (A^I^ Vol^ L Fl^ XLVUl^ fig. 4} 
of a Cetijfa plotfenn. has ' utar^poke pato dnnn * (Ibfd, p. 03). AnDther Inscrip¬ 
tion (No. 47, p. 86) on an lyaka-pillar (PL XLVt No* I), rewds the 
of a 'CelijM-lchabha* (dynko-pfltar) st the (dakhCnd^idca not 

dnkhlna^oka as Burgess has T^d it) + But in L6 FL Ivi we have 
Ultima ddrtam/ Sknce the mscripUon is on an outer rail oapiiiig^ here 

means ‘gateway Pali means ''entraEice\ Thus in the Arnsrovatl macrip- 
tion is used to denote '»met]iiiig at the enlraiice/ os well as prajecdons 

facing entrafiDes. It waulcL theteforOt eeem that the projections received 
tliat name from ihe fact that they faced entrances or ‘gateways,' 

63 r It seems that 'phara^ wils restricted lo halls used 

for warship, e-g-, ^iela-gham^ Karla No. L (EL Vol. VII)i 
Kuda Nos. 15 and 23 (CTIl^ Nasllc Nos- Ifi and 19 (El, YoL vutj ■ 

65^ Plate YL Nosh Z and 

70. flpetna 3dTn(d)iuJtaja raw Jif(4}thuHpi44aea-Jkh{a)Jcuxam Siri-Yird- 
piiTi«ada4cjMi dyu-ocdifiAniJce (EL Yol. XX, E.), 
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meats of inscriptions on those pilhira put togelJier, record the 
foimdatiion of a piUared^hall surrounded by a cloister (catitscln- 
paripahitom)^^ it$ consecration in the eighth fortnight of the 
rainy season of the fifteenth year of the reign. 

A private donatrix who emulated Camtisiri was the lay disci¬ 
ple Bodhisirip daughter of the householder Revata and Budhamnika, 
belonging to Govagama"'^ and niece of the treasurer (Kolkagnrifca) 
Bhada fSanskrit Bhadra). The foundations attributed to her are 
two 'Cetij/a-gharas"—(one on the Le^r Dhaihmagiri by the side of 
a viharo^^ as the special property of the fheris (nuns) of Ceylon/* 
and another at Kulnk^^vihata^^ a shrine for the Bodhl-trec (Le,^ 


71. El, Yol. XXlp p. SS. But no tiDcea of the qimdrimgular buhdmg 
remain. 

72. As Bodhlfiki dedlcales her apsidal-temple to the rherij of Ccylen, 

ahe was pnfbably a native of Oylon, Butt Govagama with y 

Gonagamaka, mandoned aa a port in C&ylen In tho Mahdl^atti£a CIHQ+ Vol. 
VTl, p. 653, n. 2) . 

73. Th^ vih&m refwed to sLUl stands on the Nobarallabpdu mnuttd. 

74 VegeVi tronsLatian of ' th5a}dainta (ri)idcartgdTtaih Ktumira- 

Cflnidhcm - Ci ~ ytuh^d-YavaiUt-IXa (mtia) 

tPaJ lura-TambapaiFtnl^Ijia pEDp(d)c£afcQJuim Tamtwjpo tih) Tioica- 

navi^Jtuparigohe .. Cctiyapharaih j^riiani^ (F, C L 1) a:5 

"Caitya-shrine erected far the acceptance of the fraternities d£ Ceylon who 
havo onovert^ Kasmira is not Not eviexi the 

does credit CeyJuofise monks wiLh Lho conversion of various eoiintrtos^ keeping 
in mind the analogy of the Karla and Nisik inscription (Korl^ Nos. 19 and 
20^ N|^ Nos. 2f 3 and 4; also EX Vol. 1, p. 240}^ we might tronsLale thus;—^ 
‘‘Cuitya fthrme erected lor the venerable teoKiicrs who converted K^mira 
etc., .for the special acceptance of (as tho spedal pro¬ 

perty) of the ihEJis of CflyloD.'^ This ogre&a with the accDunt of the Ceylonese i 
chronicles (ilio Biiuoamsa and MaJiaxia™ct) that Ceylom Kosmira, G^dhixo^ \ 
Mahi^Hmandaiap Vanavasa^ Apar^tzkka M^iara|tha Himiloya p_ fid Suvamtai_J 
bhOmi, were converted by monks sent from India by Mt^afiputta Tijfla. 
Ceylon is said to have been converted by Aooka's son Mahinda (Medidoaituu 
Qiap. Xm, pp. 88 ;S). inscription on rdic caskets 

from Andber and Sand stupas mokes Moggalipntta ^soa a histozieol per¬ 
sonality (Liiders' Noe. 664 and 682). 

In a learned paper in the Indian HMoricoJ Quarterly (VoL VK, pp. 

651 Q) N. Dutt has ebigeted to Yogel^o translatiPD of fNuddQkdna-m as *w^ 
converted.' According to Dutt as * posdda ^ In the JHch^eaifua moans ' serene 
joy/ poaddakincTii ' of those who brought serene joy/ But the account oI the 
conversion of countries given in ihc Mohdoarnsu makes VogeFs translatloEi 
acceptable (iCMdera, pcoada}. 

75, Vide mpra* 

BA.—19 
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a railUig aroimd it) at the one ceU at the Great 

Dhammagirir^ a pillar at the MahauilLdra^^ a hall far 

rdigtoiis practice at Devagiri^ a tank^ verandah and trtani^ra at 
Puvaseb^'^ a 5 tane man^m at the east cm gate of the 
at Kan^akasela,^ three cells at Hiriiibthuvaf seven cells at Papda®^ 
a stone majj^va at Puphagiri, and a stone iruii^va at the. 

Cdihta^nula 

The son of Madharlputa Siri-VIrBpuxisadata by Vaaithi Bhattl’^ 
deva was £huvi4a CamtamulaT the last known king of the dynasty*^ 
That he ruled for at least eleven years is shown by the inscription 
of bis half-sister KodabaUsiri (H) * 


7s. Oa |h€ analogy of KeinAa^vi/tdm, wotild lue^ di« 

viMrs bl±Ut by the Ceyloncsf monks or nmu or laymen. Perhaps 9 branch 
of the Bodhi-tree nt Ceylon wm plants at Kigarjunifcond^, 

77. Could It bo the mound to Lh^ north-west ojid not far nwny from 
the CuLq-Dkammoffin? On this mound irn the reinainG q£ m itupo pnd letd 

the latter consUts of a series of four celli on each of the norih- 
east and west sbdes and a pJllnred hall 30" i" x SET in the eoutb with an OfMn 
court situated between the piihued hdl and tha wiupa^ The roof of the hall 
rested on sbeteen pillars; all of them with the exception of twe ai ihe south- 
east and south-west ends have fallen down. (Plate V Nos. 1 and 4 A5R 
1326-27, pp. 133-^). 

78. Caidd this be the MnhA*nihAfa (lit Great mtani^ny) la which the 
' Mohdeetivs' ii said to have been Bttachi!d (B5). 

73. According to Hiuen-Tsang It stood to the east of Oie oapiUl of 
Tona-lde-tse-kia (Dhanyokataka)^ ll gave its name to a BuddhL^C school^ 

83. The name occui^ in an Amartvatl inscription (ASSl, Vol. Pl. bd; 
Ko« 54); Burgess and Ludem have read it as Katakasola. But the aJitoridra U 
dear on the pkte. Ao hiscdpibn Irem Fed^v^J mentions K 5 ;ii|akwlii 
^(aSERp 1326-27 No. 213). U is wriaiidy the port Kootalcos^k which men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy <Bk. VHp Chap. Sec^ 14) and placed by Mm |uat north 
of the moulh of the E|!$]>i and which transliterates iTaafoltiis^la (the spear of 
thorns) the Sanskrit form of Kaj^iahasola. The name is preserved in the 
modern Cha^lasalfip a village thirteen miles lo ihe west of Masulipatam and 
the sea. There is a Cetiyo In the village (Eea^ South /ndi BidL 
pp 4 ^ p and on the southern l?oundary of the village there Is a inound itamed 
Polimeradibba on which loose bricks appear. Surely these ore traces of Bud¬ 
dhist buildings (Zbid.^ p. 42>. But ao treice of the at the 

eastern gate M the Mohdcctipa is avoilahled 

81. Bai^ Is perhaps identical with the Fipikaia of the Alluru inscrip¬ 
tion. 

82. H. t, IL 3 and 10, Ehuvuhi; C2 t. 1, 8, Ehuvula; G3 Ehuvujp^ OMy 

in G3 is 4 turned rideways. K. F- Jayaswal agieei with Sastrl 
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Btwidfttst montimente of reign 

The second year of his reign witnessed the coitipletion of a 
jnoixastery called provided with eveiything^®^ by 

queen (Devi or MnlildeuI) Bhattideva for the grace and acceptance 
of the masters of the Bahusutiya sect “ This monastery, with a 
roofles mandapa^ '.tands at the north-east foot of Nag^juuikojjd^ 
On the Itlhar^abodu where stand also a st^pa {No, 5) and two 
apsidal temples+^ Inscriptions G-2, G^j are borne by the 
Jbliamhha^ belonging to Stupa No. 5 k Perhaps BhaHideva built the 
stupa and apsidal templcSi in addition to the Deui-Uihora^ thereby 
emulating her mother. In the eleventh year Kodabalisiri conse¬ 
crated to the masters of the Mahls&safca school a monasteiy and 
a cetiya?^ The eetipa Ifl probably Stupa No. 6 on the top of the hill 
above the monastery k The latter, which is on the Kottampolagu 
mound a few furlongs to the north of Nagarjujukondap and com¬ 
mands a fine view of the has a pillared hall or pavUion in 

the centre with a rov? of twenty cells all round- The hall is sucty- 
one feet square and provided with a flat w'ooden roof supported 
by thirty-six lofty marble pillars. Stripa No. 6 has yielded a num^ 
her of sculptured beams,® two small med^dltons,®^ a silver relic 


In reading ^HaliuvBla'- Says he-—"rn the plate d, the Ittler h Is misformed^ 
hut the full farm Is seen in H, it occurs twice and bt elfiflrly the four- 

comtred h” (JBOHS. 1S33, p. 173, Ph D* The so-called bu Ims no mmhlance 
whatsoever with the four-coTnered oocurring Ip these inscriptiona. It 
ccrleJnly tesetnhitt the Jagg^yyapit^ e (ASSl, VoJ+ H. LUt t. 1. S>* 

tMlke Puhimavi it Is & Drairfdlan word both ate dlfficuH of inter- 
prvtBticm. 'Ehu' of the name may be Tomil Ehu ^sfeeF, a very old Tamil word. 

83. This Is another InaUuice o( a religious foundation named after its 
founder* Here the monastery receives the latter part of tbe queen^s name. 

84. sflt^ajdtani^fOK 

S5. G. 02, G3. 

V as. Stnictural opddai temples of the very centuries A.D^ are 

very rare in Indie. Barring those al Nagarjonilconda. one hss been dis- 
at Saiieh two at Tajdlen and one at S^mith. 

87. Dr. Vogel remis imoift hhaniyedi irlJififo ca and explains by 

e reeort to '.fcfiflnu pillar" (Chf!derS:i PtiH-Efm' Ithdnu). What Is read 
as Tii Is certeinly ti, for unlilEe the loop in ft* the loop in ta ends In a down¬ 
ward curve. The word is clearly cedyam. Al Nagfir|imikonda and 

oihdroa ere found together. 

85. Pis, VI 4; Vn I 2, 3 and 4, VOT. 1 and 2* 

89. ASH 1929-3C. PI. 3f d and a one H emboseed with the head of a 
Greek male figure and the other with the head of an IndUm lady. They 
are not king and queen as they do pot wear tpowrtf. 
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casket much like the one found m the M^hdcetiyn and bone 
relics.®^ 

The momiments which would seem to belong to the Tk^vSlm 
period^ hut which cannot be assigned to any reign definitely, are 
two cetiyas (Nos. 3 and 4) and a vihara® on the hill to the north¬ 
west of and near the Niharnllabodu, the t?ihara on the N^ar^la- 
bo^u and Stums Nos. 5, 7, 8 and 9, 

Buddhism of the period 

like the AroatnvatT inscriptions the Nagar^uiukoijdQ Inscrip¬ 
tions Introduce us to a number of Buddhist schools; the MhMsa^ 
\ an offshoot of the original Sthaviravada^; the Bnhusudyij^t 

a sub-division of the Goknlilcas who belonged to the Mahdsdiiighi- 
kaSy the original schismatics;®^ the Puvasetiyas (oflEshoot of the 
MohSsdihqhikus) who find place in Buddhaghosa’s commentary on 
the fCflfhduflfthw* along with ^varoseti^as^ Siddhathjkas and flfija* 
pfrt^/csj are called AodhnkaSj i.e- schools that took their rise in the 
j4ndhnideia ® and the AvaraTudhdvmusel^aSt who were patronised 
hy Caihtisipi. According to Dr. Vogel * Avarasel^ * if perhaps the 
abbreviated form of “^Aparamahavinasela^ of our inscriptiona.^ Since 
a *MahduinaseW school is mentioned in an Amaravatl iiKcription,®® 
since we meet with ^Povasela^ and not Tuvamahavinesela’ in a 
NagSriunlkcn^a (Inscription F*) and die AUuru inscriptions, Dr- 
VogeFs suggestion cannot be accepted. A fragmentary inscription 
from Amamvatl has 'liynnarh^ and before it space for four or five 
letters The teacher belonging to this school is 

referred to as "MnliiiomayaThdkcra^’* {versed in the Great Vinaya). 
Can MaMvlTtciccla be a form of Mahdmnayas&lv.j the elision of yo, 
being not uncommon? Like Pttvaseli|/a and Apar^eUya, Pum- 


90. Ur. Vorgtl tMnkfi Ih^t Uie eastern of the Is the mast 

LmporCant one. ’But the relic cashete from the Muhtfcctlua and StCpg No. ^ 
were found In chambers on the norlh-eaaiera aide, 
m. Yifie ^pra. 

9?. Wfllleser, Die Sekten dn nflen Btidcthiamtur, pp, 6 and 21. 

Hiuen'-Tssni? found MshasSAi^iIkap in Tbiia-Be“tse-kiA. Watters ^On 
Vn<in-€hwnn^ O.T.F. Series, Yol, H, p. 214. 

Edited by Mira. Rhys Davids, p. 104, Avnrasn^ln is aIso mentfoned 
by Hieim-^T&ang as a hni which stood near the capital Dhdnyafcatiifca 
CfWd,). ‘ 

94 ET, Vol, XXi, m 1 5. M3. I 0; Vot, XX. F, 1. 5 
9S, ASST, Vgl. X p* 105, FI. No, 49; Mnhavnfvllraaela Is mEn- 
tinned os n place-notne tn PI. IvOi No* 35, (njid,), 

90. Thid.^ p, 102. 
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and ApaiytmaJiavinaseliyu schwis oilght also have 
aiiseii. It Is well to remember the remark of Rhys Dainds.®^: — 
As the so called sects were tendencies of opinion, the number of 
them was constantly changing,” Dr. Vogel takes 
(Cl, C2) to be the name of a schooL In his paper, entitled Wotes 
on the N^gdrjunikon^fa InsiUTipti&ns* N, Duit contends that Ayita- 
is another fonn of ^^roAasdmpfiikdnflih^™ But '^Aira* 
CJtajdpfibhd^iiuiTn ^ in an Amaravatl inseriphoUi® ^ArysmciJia- 
sdrbphi^ndm LokotfuraucdindTR Jlfodh|>adesEka7in7fi pafhena Vtn- 
aj/flpitak^ya, MaMvasiuyeadU^ ^ Ayirdnam Puvaseliyiaiiam ^ m the 
Alliiru inscription, prove that Ayita (Arya) is not used evon with 
reference to sects in the sense of *mahd'' but only in the sense of 
Venerable,’ *AyiTa-Hamgha\ like ^Ccfiidi^ Sagha* of the N^ik and 
K^la insscriptions, would, therefore, mean the venerable 

Camfisiri’s wish that the femiUes to whicfi she belonged and the 
whole world might attain happino.^ in both the worlds^ reminds us of 
the MaMyanist who places the attainment of Bodhi knowledge and 
liberation from worldly miseries of all creatures, before his qwnd®^ 
According to Hluen-Tsang monks studying the ^Great Vehicle^ lived 
in the AiidJtradeicE. Kagarjunikonda sculptures also show the Maha.^ 
ydn?sf tendencies at work (worship of large Buddha 
figures, one of which was found in the large square chamber at the 
north-west end of the monastery on the mound to the poiih-west of 
the Nahftrallabodu; three others were found at site No. 4) Where, 
among all the Hinayana schools mentioned* does Mahayanism come 
in ? The answer is given by Mrs. Rhys Davids : The exten- 

slon of the Mahlyinist school was and is of a very vague and fluid 
kind. Diose to whom it applied formed no close corporatioiu”^® 
Mr. Hii>^ Davids compare? the relation of the MahaySna to Hina- 
3 i^na schools with that of the various Roman and Greek Catholic 
schools to those of the early Christlaiis.^^ 


EHB, q. v, Htmtydns. 

97 a IHQ^ Vfll. Vn, pp, 547 fF. 

38. Lilderfi, No. 1276^ ASSI, VaL 1. p. No. 4S. FI. LX* 

99. ed- Scmpit, p. a. 

130. M. 15, ET, VqI. 3Dtr, owntions ^dmCgha). 

301. Thia Idfifll finds expresston in wh^re AvalokHe^viir* 

Bodhlsnttva ia rcpnjsejited as refusing fo accept Wirvilnji, umtH all creatures 
were In posae^fon of the Bodh! kncwledso nnd were freed froai worldly 
misGTiES (Samasvinii'a ed. p. 121). 
i02. ASF. 1929-27. 

l{*3. Potnt3 of Mtifroreriy^ Preface, XLVL 
IOC ERE, 
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Ceylon <md Na{f5Tjunihya4a 

Cej'lon and Ceylonase Buddhism were in touch with Na^- 
junikonda. Aryadeva. a disciple of Nagariuna (3rd cenKtry A.D.)^ 
was a native of Ceylon, but spent the greater part of his life in 
India. The pot containing his relics has been found in the Guntur 
DistricL’® Thcris of Ceyloii would seem to have lived in the 
Nagatjunikopda valley, for the apsidal temple on the Nahar^labodu 
is dedicated to them. A uiJtdra buUt by a Ceylonese Buddhist is 
also mentioned (Sihala'Uiha™, inscription F.), Probably the trade 
routes from the eastern ports and the Mahdcetiyn enshrining the 
v/dha(u' of the Great Teacher attracted these pilgrims to eastern 
Deccan. 


Btiddhist Canonical Books Menlioncd 

A point of interest is the mention of the Dijjlw and Majhima 
sections of the Sutta Pi^Iea and of the five The Matukas 

are the condensed contents specially of the philosophical parts of 
the Canonical books in the Abhidhommo, On the authority of 
Bumouf’a translation of the Saddbams Pu^tdarika, Childers saj^ 
that it means also the list of Vino ya precepts omitting all the ex¬ 
planations and other details. 

AdTnirUstration; Adflitnisfrattve divisions 

The biggest administrative di^^siorl was the a division 

identical with the Satavahana fiJiara. But the rd^a divisiOQ was 
known to the pre-Ik^viiku period in the Andhradela. The Alluru and 
AmaravatT mscriptions mention TTie division below the 

rSstro was gdma.^"* 


105. Vide ffifra. 

106. 'Di9h(t-Hajh{nu[~pafhcs-8fdaJtd~atatea (dentes) odcafedttsift duri^- 
naiTi Aj^a-HaTh^Mtiaih aCm)tet?ddkeTm Pifflia-Majhima-Nlfc^i^-dhflFriena 

AitovIrfuiJ (€1^ C£> , Fali^E-ngMih ZNft. nidlika. 

im. AKE, 1S23.24. p. Sf? ond PI. II 4-5: CorajJie Mactttp«)xld: ASS!, 
Vol. I, No. It, TiJtnimfcfraflWCT) a£fh4hitne\ 

According la Burgess adliit^ffna may be the name cf a town or may 
rw^an. Aft^ adUiilhime we have a Iiicuiibl wfth traces cf ftruf lettefs 

md alter it valhacoja. The lacuna would then ecem ta likve eantalned the 
iiarne ot a 

lOfl. The villagies mentioned in the Ikxviku record^ ate Pomtiagtma at 
which mssters of the veneraldc are ssJd to have nodded, Geva^Sma, 

Na^^tura in Kammakaratha, Mahahanii^ururB and Velaftiii^ 
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OSicUxls 

The oScial titles known to ns are tbo$e of JlJaJioseTiapfltit Mah^- 
ifdavarat Mahddan^Tidy<ihi end Ko^thagdrihi™ A feature of the 
Ik^vaku period is the beariAg of two or more titles by the same per- 
Vlsithlputa Kamdasirip V^thiputa Maba-Kamdasiri and 
Viubusiri of the Pukiya family*and V^^hlputa K ham d a cali- 
kiremmajjaka of the Hlramhaka familyi bore the of Mata* 
^enapati and Jtfflkatfllnvaraj the son-in-law of Siri-Caintamula bears 
the titles of Mohd^eredpati, Mahdtalavaroi and Makddan^anapafca; 
perhaps this indicates a higher position than that of the other 
Mahatalavaras, whidi he enjoyed in virtue of his bemg the son-in- 
law of the king, 

Oj^cial Titles: Mahdsendpoti 

Vogel looks upon Mahisendpati as a nobiliary title on the score 
that the Satavahana MokdseTidpaii was in diarge of i^ras- It is 
highly improbable that high dignitaries are known in their inscrip¬ 
tions by their nafaillary titles only. In the Jangji Gini>^u inscription 
a MoAdsendpati in charge of an dhdra is mentioned along with a 
Gdrnika^ an ofhcial^ A Malidsendpati with non-military duties was 
possible in an age of confusion of titles and dutie^^ In aU the re« 
cords of the Ik^vaku period the title MaAdsendixiti prec^es that 
of Mc/ldta^fl^KI^o and except in one instance the wives of Mahctola- 
vara-Mah^enapati*MatiQda7jL4^TidyakiLS bear the title of MaAdtahi- 
van only.^ Could this indicate that the title of MaftdseAdpoli was 
superior to that of Molidmlavara ? 


lOa. Siuee means F^ak^t K^iha^arika U besl 

Construed as keeper of rcy^ See akd hud&T$* No. ^7^ KofAo^ola. 

Lie^ la Uie Qnna Giinjstm InKription of tho tinac Slri-YeiiEi S4takanl we 
have Moitarerakd^d jVfa/ia-e-^—^ The Iniiftr is perkaps [ho motUated Icrm 
o! AfiiA4ceiiapatiJd; in that case the combinetlQa of two cv more titles in 
the Bsm-e person is not peculiar to the Ik*pv^ii period. 

UL Amurding to Vqgel Maha-Eamdasirl of CS Identical with Klmdafia ri 
the husband of C^UdrmiM C3. He however condden the Lady menUotied 
in C5 as a eo-wLfe of Kadldnitifi, far while CachlisiritiikS mention^ Khartida- 
s^aromnaka as her son, the oUier lady mentions MoM^iMpaH-JUaMtala- 
v^ro^Vi^tisir] as her soDj and both C3 and were incised on the $ame 
day. In otir epigraphs 'Maha' and 'Cula^ are used to distinguish 
a younger fram an elii^ person, that Is when they both bear the same 
name, e.g>» CSihtkirtiiLlu and Cula-C^dsiruikl (B4, C5 }k Damila-Kiii^ 
and Cula-Karita (LQders' No. 1243). On the analogy of the^ oames Mohi- 
Ksindasiri la either an elder brotherj or some senior ntember of the PUklya 
funilyi 

m B2,El, VoLXX. 
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MakdtalavaTa 

In his note on the Nagifjunikoj^^® inscriptions Vogel says^^^ 
** The curious term Malintalnt'Him which is also met with in other 
inscriptions of Southern must likewise denote a high dignitmy, 
whose ^act function, howevOTp is not clear. The ^cond mem¬ 
ber of the compound is not a Sanskrit wordi but seems to be 
a term borrowed from some Dravidian ianguageJ* As 
* Tnaha * is a prehx denoting a higher tatle^ " tfllaiKirfl ^ is the term 
to be explained. Says Vogel: “We must leave this question to the 
decision of students of South Indian Languages. Can the word have 
any conaection with Tamil talavny {=a general) ^ TamiL talelydri 
(=a village watchman) or Canarese lolaoafa (—a watch* 

a beadle)?^' Since Canarese taluvara (=a watchman) very 
nearly corresponds to our raktufl™j since Tamil tnhziydri also means 
watchman, ta[aoara and tidaiydre are the words with which Tcdn* 
vam should be connected* The title of Mahfiseiidpnti home by 
Mahdtalavaroj may also exclude Tamil talavuy (commander)* 
Talmydri as Tamil form of Talavara or Tctlar^m as e Piakrt vaiia- 
tiqn of tdCaiyfiri is phonetically possible.^ 

Since ralauar/K are meullaned in the Kalpttsutra with eighteen 
Vogel looks upon ralaii;£Era as military title. But the 
i^ubodhifed, a commenUiy on the Kaliumltra^ shows that it was an 
official title** The Mobdtalai^aros would seem to have been 
viceroys. As has been suggested above^ the office of Mobfitnlaueirei 
was a Sitnvihana one derived from the local office of 
much in the same way as the offices of Mahdbhoja and Moh-dTalhi 
were from those of Bhoja and Raphika}^ 


112a. EL Vol XX, p. 6. 

113. Txamll MbtffiHJclcoTfi (watchmans dues; SB, VoL 11, p. lU, n. 4) 

ts certainly the Canarcs# (El, Vol. L p* 402, n)t inlapAlaka as a 

revenuo i&rm occurs in the Kailmpur plat^ of Dtarmapiiio Vol. XI, 
text, I . SI) . See WiUacii Ol^^mn^talapada. D. C. Strear connects talarcni 
with Tamil toJoioan (op, clf.^ p. lj@), 

114. H^choL op. cit.i Sec. 254. 

115. Tataromh tu^-hhup&ht-pradatia-pa^a baThd?ta RajoitM* 

This passage has been quoted by Vogel Mmsell. 

IIS^ On the evidence of the AU-Ciru inscription we may say that dirdng 
the S±lavyiaiia perLad the titk of MahataPavara Is not louxtd in combination 
with those of MoMieiupati and Jlifahatniffcara;. On tMs score even the 
Ranaareddlp^lte tnsmptiDn which a Moiidfolavota would also 

belong to the S^Lavihana period. 
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. .It penetrated also into Northern India, for there can be 
little doubt that it is identical with the mysterious word tainHJOTo 
which, coupled with malwprtttihdrd (—*' * great charoherlain ) is 
found in the legend of one of the clay se al i n g s excavated by the 
late Dr. Bbch at Bas§|-h, the site of ancient Vaisali. This document 
belongs to the Gupta period. It was suggested by Dr, Bloch that the 
word Wrifca, which occurs in the lists of o fficials in mediaeval 
copper-plate charters, may quite well be a corrupted form of tom- 
uaro,"'^®® Hiesc instances show that the office of TaUmaro survived 
the Ik^aku period. The Kondamudi plates mention a Mahatsla- 
■cata^Mafiddai^ndyaha. Besides the instances cited by Vogel 
we have the Deo-Baratjirk inscription of Jivitagupta II of 
Magadha, which mentions a ihs Kudopali plates of 

Mahabhavagupta, assigned by Keilhom to the first half of the 
twelfth century A.D.,^‘“ mention a Tniavarpin; and the Katak 
plates of Mahasivagupta mention a Tala/ti and in an ins¬ 

cription of the Kalacuri king, RayamUT&ri Sovideva (A.D, 1173), 
the son of the governor of Ehur is called Talttiw™ Caihdeya- 
nayaka.’®^ 

Mohddci^itdyflka 

The title Mahddtmdandyofca is unknown to tfe SSta- 
vahana period. As da?^ means ‘ rod ’ as well as ‘ army * (do^- 
ntti=adinmistration of justice), the title can be explained as judi¬ 
cial or military. Since Mahdscndpati wbs in origin a mililaiy’ title 
Mdhddandanflyako would be a judicial one. All these titles were 
hereditary and sometimes more than one son inherited the father s 
titles. 

Other Conclustoms 

The few glimpses that the Ikgvaku records and sculptures 
afford into the social life of the period have been discu^ in the 
chapter entitled ' Social, Economic and Reli^ous Conditions , as xt 
represents a continuity with the conditions in the Satavabana period 
and in many aspects presents no break with the past. Accordmg 
to Vogel seaborne trade was '*no doubt also largely responsible for 


11&, El, Vol. XX, p. 7. 
HI. CD, VoJ, ID, Nc. 46. 
U8. EL Vol, IV, p. 2S8, n. 

119. El, Vd, m p, 352. 

120. El, Voi. XIL p, 335. 
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the flourishing state of Buddhism in this part of India, The devotees 
of the Good Law were largely recniited from the commercial classes 
and it was their wealth which enabled not only the merchants 
themselvesp but abo their royal mastei^^ to raise monuments of such 
magnificeuce as the great stupa of AmaravatL’^ The remains of an 
ancient qLiay discovered by Longhiirst on the right bank of the 
near the Nagarjunikcrt^ plnteau,^^ and the emporiuras cjf 
Kaf^fakosi^'Ia and Allos^^gne would seem to be evidence of a vast 
seaborne trade with Ceylon* Farther India, and the West This trade 
was perhaps rcspoiuabJe for the gifts of ciores of gold with which 
Siri^imtamula is credited. But the Buddhist monuments of the 
Ik^v^u period were almost all of them constructed neither by 
merchants nor by their royaj masters. AH of them were^ except 
the foundatio!ns attributed to Bodhlsiri and a slab donated by Cada- 
hapavatica, set up by royal ladies. It is then seen that Nfigar- 
jumkou^ cannot by itself prove that the flourishing Buddhiam was 
a result of flourishing trade. It must also be noted that Nagar- 
junlkoi^d^ does not introduce us to such a glorious epoch of Bud- 
dhisni as Amaravatf., Gummadidurrup AUuru and Kant^kascla, for 
we do not feid at Nagarjimikc^^ such a c^owd of Buddhist de¬ 
votees as at Amaravati. Evidently the rise of the Brahmanical 
dynasties was silently undermining BuSldhism from the begiiining. 

Of the Ikfvaku currency we know nothing except that the 
dewrij were current, ffot a single Iki^vaku coin has been pi^ed 
up+ As the Satav ahana s made large issues of lead and copper coins 
which are discovered in heaps in the Kr^, Godavari and 
Guntur districts even to-day, especially at Nagarjunikoj^da, It is 
pwsaible that the Hc^vikus did not find it necessary to issue new 
coins. 


121. lA, 1332, p, iflS, 
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KINGS OF THE B^tHATPHALAYAWA GOTRA ' 

The naaterial for a study of the dynamos that succeeded to the 
political heritage of the SStavahanas m the AndhradeSa and in the 
areas south of the Kr^ as far as Pilar is scanty. Of the kings 
of the Brhatphalayana^ gotra^ we have hut a single copper-plate 
grant (the Kon^amudi plates cf Mshdraja Jayavarman) * 

Cfcronolo^ 

The chronology of the period is far from being satisfactorily 
settled While editing the grant fiist mentioned Dr. Hultasch 
says^i—“The alphabet of his (Jayavarman’s) uiscriptian shows 
that he must have lived in the same period as the PaUava king 
^iva-Skandavannan who issued the Mayidavolu plates.” This view 
has been followed generally by other writers on South Indian 
History, Prof. Jouveau-Duhreuil not only follows Dr. 
Hultzsch but even says that the unknown predecessor of 
Siva’^kandavarrmn Pallav^ ruled between 225-250 A-D.® 

A fuller knowledge of the Dq^vsku dynasty than was 
possible before the discovery of the Nag^unikonda 
inscriptions has led ProL DubreuU to change his views. He 
now places the Ik^v^us in the third century A^D, and shifts the 
early Pallavas to the foui^hj but even here he mamtains that 
Mflftdrnjtt Jayavarman and Yfivamahimja Stva-Skondavarman were 


1. Brhatphdayiina aa a epotra naan? is not to he feund m other records. 
But ihc pTuose occurring In the plates 

of Jayavami^n leaves no doubt on the pobt. In these plates as as 
in the reoordfi qf the kings who are said to have belonged to the ^oAkSyane 
flnd Aoanda gotroj we iniss the dynastic names. This recalls to our mind 
some of the Sl^vaHana Inscripitions EUid coins where we have tnetronymics 
derived from Vedic potra ntames; but mfe the dynsiHtlc name. In the total 
absence uf their dynastic names tcholars hove labelled the former group 
of kln^ as 'the Bjrhatphallyanas^ the SalaAk&yanas and the AneTudes/ Ti 
is like calling the F4aIlaVA5 and the Kiudembes as the Bhlradv£jas and the 
MSknavyaa respectively. We would avoid the confusion between the dynastic 
and gotra names if we eaU diese kings Idngs of Srhatphajaygna gotrff/ 
*lcfngs of the Eitonkayana gotra’ and so on. 
t, m. Vol= VT, p. 3ie. 

3, Aacient Htstorv of rfte |>ccvflnp p. M. 
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conteniporarieSr'* Dr^ 1C R. Submnia^u&ni Has also foHow&d Dr. 
Hultzsck He would make the Ik^vSkus, Jayavannan and the Pal- 
lavas contemporary powers and give them a third century date.® 

A comparative study of the alphabet of the Ko^^atoudi and 
the Mayidavolu plates throws some doubt over the contemporaneity 
postulated by Dr. Hultzsch. No doubt the alphabets of the two 
grants have some common char acteristics. Both e^diihit a cursive 
writing. Both have the peculiar e which according to Dn Hultzsch 
resembles the archaic Tamil ia/ the fua with a loop at the bottorop 
and the semicircle or triangle open at the topp replaced by a rudi¬ 
mentary vertical to which is attached on the left a curved stroke. 
Sometimes the curved stroke does not touch the vertical as in 
TTuvomfliidraJap'' "bamhadeyam* and ^vifurcma* (Mayidavolu U- 1,12 
and 13 respectively) i and in ^Maheiuflra'^ Ve-i/avaihmo' and 'aTiiJic' 
11- 3p ^ ^ respectively). The m consists of two 

eiirves one below the other hut not connected stilJH Besides these 
common features menhoned by Dr. Hultzsch there are others like 
the peculiar forms of Icup ke, ha^ la* and nu^ These common peculi¬ 
arities are evidenily to be explained by the fact that the records 
come from one and the smie area, from adjoining taluqs in the 
Guntur District,® 

4. JAKES, Vol. V, p. 9L 

The Meyidavolu plates ere wiiticn tc the f ame alphabet sls the plates 
cf Jayavarman*—fUd. 

5. " At the time of Ms (Siva-SkAndavannan^s) rule, abov t the middle of 

the third ccnHiry A.D., the ErhatpholayaEms ruled what was later kruewn 
as the kingdom of Ychgi (Vefi^ nnd the Ik^vtktja were tn possesses 
the Andhra country stretching frofn about Sri northi^Tird and extend¬ 

ing Indefinitdy into Dakshinn Ko^aila and aJoug the coest north cl the Gcdn- 
varlp" Eirddlifst RemenNis tn Andhra emd Atidbrn Historyt p. 78. 

"While writing this chapter 1 got D. C. Slreoi^A managrapb entitled 
The Siicee»c73 aj thi S^tocdhanar tn tfie Eoitem Dceenn. He has also 
fcllowed the old view. 

G. Mr Vcl, VI, p. BE. 

7. It ij 9 ititeresting to noto that the evrsdiVo ha which agreo$ with the 
northern Gupta forin (B^er^ Tables IV, 39) oceurB In the Jaggayyapeta 
inscr^tions of the time of the Ik^viku ting VlrapiirlBadata. but does nat 
occur to the Nig^uniko^da inscriptions of his reign. It occurs in a ILSrla 
inscription Erl' Vol. xjLtV, p ^ 282 and PI, Xvt 1. 3), Tfie peculiar ha on 
some ol the coins of Gotamiputa Siii-Yam SStakanl probably develop^ 
out of this ha. 

8. MayldavAlu is a viHaffe near HarasaraDpeb the headquarters of the 
taluq of that name, and Kondamudi la a vHtoge to the Ten^ talu^H It Is 
only to be expected that, alphabets vary not according to dynariles but 
according to tocalitiesr and to ostaMishtog any comparative s^'stein of palaec^ 
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By the side of these cammon characieTistlcs st^nd out certain 
differences in the Mayidavolu grant which seem to indicate a 
further stage of development from the Koo^amudl alphabet. Says 
Dr. Hultzsch : “ The group jo (Koni^amudi plates U, 5, 11 and 34) 
has a different shape, the vowel-mark being attached on the right, 
and not at the top of the letter as in the Mayidavolu plates (IL 18 
and 34). The « (or ^)® is identical in shape with the lingual d 
hut the dental d is represented by a separate diaracter while in 
the Mayidavdiu plates no dLstincliDn is made between all the four 
letters, The other differences which are more important for 
settling the relative chronology of the two d3mastie5 and which 
have not been pointed out by Dr, Hultzsch are as follows:— 

(a) Whilst the Mayidavdlu sa consist of two equal curves; 
the upper curve of the Konda^tidl ^ ^ higger then the lower one 
and rescrnbles the upper curv'C of sa in all other inscriptions^ This 
fact and the peculiarity common to the Mayidavdlu sa and the 
Kondsmudi sa whieh has been noted above mate it probable that 
the latter represents a transUion to the former* Whilst the two 
curves of the Mayidavolu ss, which are more developed than those 
of the Kondamudi <^>^d in strong hooks on the left, the curves of 
the latter have no such finish. 

(b) The broad-backed na of the two grants differs From the 
Wfl of the Hira^Kad^galli and the Gunapadeya grants, which has 

gniphy sel^ territorial rather than dynastic nfUMcs. The highly 

cumve writkiif nf the shows in ife ductttf a certain 

relationship to Ihe JanglL {in the Bellary Districi) mscrlpdon of Sirl- 

PulumSvi, the last of the Satavahanas. The similarity between Getamjputa 
Siii-Satakani's and Usa^dSta'a NSsk and Karla inscriptloiig is i^xplaiiwl 
by the area of their location. (JRAS, 1928 ; p. «S5). The differences bet¬ 
ween the MayMavoIu and the Hlra-Hhd^alU grants of Slva^Skajidavarman 
PaDava must be explained by the same principle. The peculiar mo, se, ho, 
la, Ttd, and e are POt to be fovnd in the HJra-Hadagaih grant. The Udayegiri 
cave ina cilpti cn of Candrftgupta tl of the year 82 (G. &□) is the box-" 
headed variety of the Central Ihdiaii alphabet. 'Hie SaiocT liMripttQn of 
the same Idiiig is in the churscier of tint southern alphabets (CO, Vnl, Ulr 
p+ 4). Instmices of this idtid can bo multipUed. 

H, na does not occi^ in the Kcind^nindl plates. 

10. It may be argued that this greater absence ol dillerentiatioji io the 
Mayidavolu plates may Indicate an earlier period. But differentiation does 
not always represent a Isler stage of development. The looped to and na 
are later forms of the ne with the Imriaontal or etirved base and the to with 
the semicirole at th* bottom, and yet there is less difference (somettmefl no 
difference) between the termer lhan between the latter. 
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^ strongly curved base liue, the beginrungs of which we see in the 
Gimar pmifisti of Rudradaman*^ and in some Kusi^ inscriptions.^^ 

The Mayidavolu m is more broad'-bached than that of the Kon^a- 
mudi plates and this fact certainly points to a later periods 

(c) Whilst the e of both the grants has a form not met with 
elsewhere the Mayidavolu e is more cursive and in stronger 
hooks than the 

(dj Whilst the verticals of both the Kondamudl and the 
Mayidavolu la are bent to the left^ they have longer tail?^ and smal¬ 
ler bodies than those of some of the Amamvatl inscriptions of the 
first and second centuries A.D.^ The body is smaller in the Mayi- 
davdlu than in the grant. This development can be 

traced further. In the western script of the sixth and seventh 
centuries the body becomes smaller and the tail correspondingly 
longerp True in the la of’ the grant of CirudevP^ (later than the 
Mayfdavolu grant) the body is more prominent than in the Mayi- 
da^’olu la^ but even so the former register^ a development over the 
latter in the enormous taU which is a feature of ihe la of the 
Eastern Calukya and later Pallava charters. 

Again the Kopd^^di In has not the angular or slightly curved j 
base of the Mosddavdlu However the la in ^alOTKdcliadsfcant*^® 
resembles the Mayidavolu la (angular base) but even here the 
upper vertical is not bent to the left as in Mayidavolu and the 
medial o sign over it is an earlier form of that found in the Mayida- 
volu plates.t't yertical of the Kondamudi la does not continue 
the curve of the body but starts from the middle of its right arm 
so that even careful epigraphists like Dr. Hulfssch cannot disHn- 
gujsih between la and gf. In line 42 Dr, Hultasch reads 'taipitarena* 
for 'falararena/ and Dr. Vogd^* thiiiks that the former b a trJstake 


U. BOhlerp T^b1(^s IH (vi). 

12. Ibid., V* 

ASSI^ h Nos. Sp IGp 32 44. 

14_ Thi Carudfiv? gnmi waa mktakenly a grant of Kandivarman 

of the gom by Dr. Fle«t tn lA, Vol. Vp p, 17^. Howeverp he 

corrected hhtiisclf In Vol. IX, writing these Mnei I £nd that D. G. Sltvar 

haa also noticed the jtnlstake, utde Infra. 

15, la with the curved base occurs in IL 13^ 15 snvd 22 while la wlih 
the angular base is found In E 2 and U 

16 . Koi^arEiii^l line 32 . 

IT. Yide Infra. 

IS. EL Vol. XX. p. T. Up 
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of the scribe for the latter. This error arises from the rudimentary 
form of the Kond^amu^i la, 

(e> The curved hori^ontai member of the Moyidavolu ku 
like that of the Carudevi grant is sureJy later than the straight line 
of the Kop^lamu^ ka. 

tf; llie bo of the Kcarclaiiiu^ giant with the notch in the 
left vertical which does not, e.'tcept in a few cases, show a at 
the upper end (11. 4p IDp 3 r and 3S1 and is slightly open on the left 
at the top is less cursive than the dosed bo of the Mayidavhlu and 
the Carudevi grants. The Kopdamudi jw in its narrow and eim ed 
base is an obviously earUer form. 

(g) The letter ya shows practically the same features of 
development from the Ko^damudi to Ma>ndavdiu as the letter pa. 

(h) The vertical member of the Mayidavdiu a Lke that of 

the Carudevi grant is longer than that of the a, 'ihe 

lower end of the vertical of the iocmer shows sometimes a bend 
and sometimes a reascent to the left. The reascent is more pro¬ 
nounced in the CarudevP“ than in the Mayidavdiu grant; in the later 
Pallava charters there is a reascent to about half the length of the 
vertical.™ The curves at the base of the verticals of the Kohda' 
mudi a ate rudimentary, as those in U^avadata's inscriptions from 
Karla. The upper and lower limbs of two Pallava grants under 
reference are connected to the middle of the vertical by a straight 
line; in the KontUmu^ grant they are represented by a wavy line 
connected to the top of the vertical by a Klftoting stroke. While 
the vertical and left upper limb have nail heads which in the 
Carudevi grant are turned into small curves attached to the top ol 
the vertical (11. 8 and 10), the Kon^lamudi one has no such nail- 
head or curve. The general appearance of the Ko^amudi a is 
altogether more primitive. 

(i) The medial d, i and o signs of the Mayidavolu plates show 
a more developed form than those of the Kot^^amu^l plates. While 
in the K op^ a m i i ji plates the sign expressing the length of the 
vowel in d is a short stroke attached to the middle of the vertical 
(11. 6 and 9), in the Mayidavdiu plates it is a curve (line 4.) which 
becomes stronger in the Carudevi plates. (IL 6, 8,10 and 16). Elven 
where the strokes are attached to the top of the letter those in the 


19. lie, 8wd9. 

20. SdliJfr, Tables VH* b 3cx and SodJ. 
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Mayidavoiu plates end in betUfj curvtsi and have longer tails (as 
in the C^devi grant) than those of the plates* In 

the latter the medial i sign is a semi-cirde; in the other two it 
approaches the closedi cLrdei The medial o sign in the Mayidavdlu 
lo (line 13) is a wavy line while in Qme 32) it is a hori¬ 

zontal stroke. Even where it is a horizontal line over the letter, 
the tail on the right is longer in the Mayidavolu than m the Kch^- 
mudi grants In the Carndevi grant it b longer sUlL 

Scholars are agreed that the C^udevi ^*ant is later than the 
Mayidavolu grant. The line of development is therefore from the 
KnT ^d^m mji to the Mayidavolu grants and then on to the CirudevI 
grant.^ Even where the Mayidavolu alphabet does not approach 
the Carudevi alphobetp it shows more developed forms than those 
of the Koi&#ni^di plates* 

The Mayidavolu plates were issued by YuvanmhdTuja Siva- 
Skandavarman during the reign of his father (Happa) * The palaeo¬ 
graphy of the plates makes it therefore highly probable that Jsya- 
varman reigned at least a generatioiL before the predecessor of Siva- 
Skandavarmam 

The general facts of history point to the same concluaiom It 
may be presumed that the find place of the grant 

(Ten&Ii taluq) is not far from the object of the grant^ Then 
Jayavarman’s sway would have extended over lands south of the 
The alphabetical peculiarities common to the Mayidavolu^ 

31. The orthogrTLphy of ihet grants fumkhes corroUsmtive eviitoiCCH 
Whilst the writer of ihe Ko^^amudi pbtes foUowi the practice of the Sata- 
vihacffl InserrpUom where every donhl* conson^t Is ea^rcssed by a single 
letter (the e-ioeptifliis ere " boihwdMideyam ’ and ^ Jai|o.cnmfno*)T th* writer 
of the Mfiyidavolu. pl p t e ^ adopts Ihc etj'msjlogiral spellmg in * 

Mafia V and *ka.rdp^^\ In ihe Hlni-Ha^JagsrUi grant the elyin<>- 

logical spelling of the Pandit is mDre pmnounoGd ihon ai the other two, The 
orthography of the Caavdevi grant k In accordance with that of literary 
Prakrt. Dr, HvJtzsdi himself remarks (El, VdL VIIL p. 141- n* 5) tb*t In 
ihk respect the two grante ol feva-Skaiidavsirman occupy an intcrmcdkte 
position between ihe Satavahana inscriptions and the CdrydevI grant 

22^ siipraH 1^. 

23. Prtii, Jouveau-Dubretul secs in the Efldwta and the KudiQraliara, 
according to him rouaddy coresponding to the modern Bandar talaq of the 
yr<rL& District, the capital and the kingdom respectively ol Jlfahdnfljii Jaya- 
TarmaEL The Prof, has narrowed down too much Ihe kingdom of Jayavar- 
man. Scholars liiirji E>r. Htllksch and SUcJhom (EC, VoL VI^ pn 315 i VoL IVr 
p. 34; VdL Vf p, 123) are agreed that the Kad^mb&rn of the Koi^j^amutll 
pl a te s ia the same as the Hiidrahara vifapa of some of the Sdlankiyana 
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and the Ko^damu^ ^grants are cerroborative evidence in the same 
directioiL^ 

Whilst the Mayidavolu grant of Yuva^ti&hdrdja ^va-Skaoda- 
varaian proves that the Guntur District or part of it was iaduded 
in the Fallava divisioa oE Amdhapata,^ the Cerudevi grant shows 
that the Guntur region continued to be part of the Pallava Domi¬ 
nions during the reigns of D/mrmTn^r?^ahumjiddht7-ajia Siva-Skanda- 
varinan and his immediate Skandavarman and Yumma* 

iidmja Buddhavarman.® 


mscripLioos the Gudraimr^i Gudrava^ and Gudiirg of tlie Eoidcni 

Cdjukya gjantg. In a Kdkatiya macriptkm m the right door-pitbr ol th£t 
Rhi Tiirw varft temple at Gudivada (^$3 q£ Gudivada is mifi to Lave bo- 

iDoged to lli£ lii^triot of Gudram. Gr. TTutihi ii ^b ICudiira with 

Gudit.'^dQ, the haadi;^Ua]rtf'ltS of the toluq oE tho eamj!* nam ^ in 

the Krfirm Dlsiriet* A grant of MflMiijs NftndivflnmiTi Mlaokiyana 
Itvm Lha KoUair Leko in LLo Kalkalur taluk. □£ the Ki^ina 
District malcas it prehabie that the latter was also included in 
ilie Kudiirahara or KudraLira vifdjfn of the grant. Thus the Kudurohara of 
Jayavarman's time included boaldcs the Bandar tsluq the territory as for west 
05 Gu4ivid^« AS far north as the l^Uair Lake and as far soutL as iLo nnrtliorii 
part ol the Guntur Dlatriot. Besid^i Ln diE Satavatuma and SalankayarLa 
records dJidra (or Ldra) and uiwj/iOi denote a divisloiii of the kingdom^ not tha 
whole kingdom. Kudura nmndoned in the Kon^amCtdi grant is apdkon □£ as 
the Laad^uarlera of the governor of the district, and as a vija^oldiafhddudra' 
royal headiiuartcn in camp. According to Hemaosudiu ^hV^) it 

may also Dignify a capital In Nasik No. 4 (inscriptiim of Gotemiputa SM- 
Satakani) which the inscription under reference rescmblcfl in phrsfeology, a 
' pijapakkaihddt^ra * in Govadiumahara is mentioned. The capital of Gotand- 
puta Slri-Sitakam woi Faithon^ far away from Govadhana or Govadhanghfita. 

2^. PamfuTBr the village mAntLeiied In the grant a$ ’ batyiadflva/ oan 
bo identiEed with Potturu in the Guntur taluq. Prof. Jouwau-Oubreull 
identiOes It with Fandnru fn the Bandar taluii ol the Kr§na nistrict CAiacieitf 
Hfctorv of the Deccan^ pv SS). 

25^ 'Vlilpara.' the village aituatod in the Atkdhd]iat(h)a and the object of 
^va-Skondav^annan^s grant ia certamly Viniaiu mnntlQined in the 

Kepparam platea of Pulakcsn H (El^ VoL XVIOt p. and perhaps the 
modem Vipparia In the Nnrasaraopet taluq ol the Guntur District 

2^ €ivn fiiri-Apilaka^ dva Siri-Saiakai^ aiva Skanda Satakai^; the 
prince called Khamda-naga m a Kei^ii insciipdQn (ASWlr ¥oL V, p. 8S) 
called aiva-Kharndn-iiBga-siri in a Banovibi inscription (lA, Vol. XIV* p. 

Hiesc ingLam^s of th^ ol * ^Iva' in the insciiptioDa and on the coins of 
the second ocntuiy B.C. and fcoond century AJ}., make it hi^y probable that 
^aivn' in the esEpr^slnn Siva^Skandavarman is an honoridc preEx and that 
therefore Aivu-RkanHavarman and Skandavarman are idendjcal. Someton^ 
enters into tbe composition of namas^ Sivamaka. 
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It is thus dear tiiat ths r%]^ of Jayavannan in the same region 
must be plac^ before that of YuvamaMraja ^iva-Skandavannan. 

The rise of the dymsty 

The rise of the dynasty of Mahdmia Jayavamiaii i£ shrouded 
in mystery. Even so, the Ik^v^u records from Naigarjuniko^a 
and Jaggayyapeta make a tentative suggestion possible. The cursive 
writing of the Kondamudi grant obviously places it after the Iksv§ku 
inscriptions. It has been shown above that the Besvakus ruled not 
only north and south of the but as far east as the delta of 

the Kr^^; then their domipious must have included at least a part 
of what was later on the kingdom of Jayavarmaii+ The continue 
once of the Ik$v^u offices of Muhetfllauara arid Muhfidafl^aMyaktt 
under Jayavarman Is another link in the chain of evidence that 
suggests that Jayavarraan or his predecessors had a large share in 
weakening the power of the Iksvakus,^ 

As m the c:ase of the Fnllavas we are in the dark as to the 
founder of the dynasty. The Kopdmnu^i plates do not mention 
the father of Jayavarman even in the Pallava or ^lahkay&na 
fashion, Le.| under the form Bappa.®® But could Jayavammn 
have carved out a kingdom for himself out of the debris of the 
rkyjaku kingdom, built up am adniimstrative machinery, earned 
the title of MahamjaP and entered upon a career of further con¬ 
quests® within the short span of ten years?^* Obviously Jaya- 
varman^g dynasty rose to power before Jayavaiman came on the 
scene. 


The Capitol of Jayavarrmn 

It hss been shown that Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil's and 
Dr. Hultzsch's view that Kudura was the capital is untenable. 


SSifw bdldly atiemptf ia earry J^ysva^man^3 dyaasty to tbe second 
century EC. He If we accept the resdiug Pichu^ in a 

pflgftflg fr In ihnw Hathfgumpha inscription (L 11) of KhlLraivela and die 
tndjoin that King fOiiLnivela of Koli^u besieged the citr of PithudCt it is not 
impossible to think that the BrhatpbalayEmns were ruling at PiUiuda=Pitucdra 
early no tlii! time of KMravela (second or Erst century 3S- 

^ Like PaBfiva kii^ Jay&wman aasumes Brahnuimca] gotror has a 
nfliwi* CTrdmg ' vunnan ' and does not bear u metronymic. 

29. He is called a Bfolwdja on, the seal and a Rdja in the platcs- 
30+ The souroe of ihb a^rUon Is the Eorm VljstfiikhawtddirdrU' 
(Kondamudi I 1)^ 

31. The Eondemudi plates were isflued in the tenth year of his reign. 
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D, C. Sircar wouM locate it in Pityniira,“ jnentioned by Ptolemy 
as the metropolis of the Maisoiia region.® But Ptolemy places it 
in the interior of the Maisolia region and there is no evidence to 
show that Jayavannaij's dominions extended beyond the modem 
Gxi^v^^ taluq in the west, Ptolemy wrote in the middle of the 
second century A,D., and the Bs^vakus of the third century A.D. 
had their capital in Vijayapuri. Nothing compeb us to Ich* upon 
Pityndra as the established capital of every dynasty that ruled 
over the iindhrodeso. Under the Pallavas who would seem to 
have succeeded Jayavaiman in the Gimtur region Dhamna- 
kada(ka) is the headquarters of the Andhra province and the 
town is as old as Rlyndra if not older.®^ Dhaiimaltatalca has 
equally good claims to he considered as Jayavawooans capital.® 

AdtfitntJtTOtive OrigBTiiwJfon 

The kingdom was mapped out into districts called chams as 
under the Satavahanas, each under an executive officer call^ 
Vopotadi. The Sanskrit word corresponding to Vdpatom is 
' PySprta.' Prta is the past participle of pr; with the prefix vyfi 
it 'busied with or engaged.' Viyapata in Ae sense of 

'engaged' occurs in the Edicts of Asoka.® The Kdsika, a com¬ 
mentary (probably seventh century A.D.) on Paijini by Vamana 
and Jayidityaj equates Vydprto with the AyuJets of Panini (U, 3, 
40). The latter term (Pali Bywtto) means ‘superintendent or 
agent.' It occurs in the Carudevi grant and with the Jeo affix in 
later inscriptions,® In the Damodarpur inscription of Budlia- 
gupta (fifth century A.D,), it is said that Kotivai^a was 

administered by the Ayufetafeo Sai>daha. Vyaprto and Ayukta 
were flierefore officers in charge of districts much the same as Uie 
amoctts of the Satavihana records and the Vijayapiiris of later in¬ 
scriptions. The office of Vapotem is met with in the Kopdamuffi, 
the Mayidavolu and the Carudevi grants cmly,® 


32. The P[(hinhda of the Eafluguiiiplia inscriptloii of Wng EhSravela. 

33. Op. d*., p. 38. , L j * . 

34. It is mentioned in two AmBrSvati insctipyons of the second cmtuiy 
B.C. (El, Vol. XV, "Some UnpuMttficd Arnmnanoti fnscriptlons). 

K McCrindle (lA, Xm, p. 370) would go to the length of identi- 
fying Pityodia with DhaiiineluitalEfl. But the fact that the former »S placed 
by Ptoleny north of the Malsolos (the Rrsni) is against such an identiflca- 

tfen. 

ae. Shih. V, Kal- V. Man. V. etc. 

37 El. Vol XI p. 173. t. 1. 17; m p. IM; l. 1. M. 

38 Dr Htiluach eoirecfa rtve* of th* CinidevI grant lo eipa and 
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Anothei'i perhaps higher. dignitaTy in the kingdom bore the 
titles of Mcihntalavnra and 'These titles- stand 

out m the Ik^vaku period as prominently as those of 
and Mahdrafhi in the Satavahnnn period and Jayavannan's 
dynasty is obviously indebted to the Ik^v^ns for these titles^ 

* It may be puzzling that a Mahdtnlavara Maftddftn^Tiqifsknj^ 
probably a feudatory like the Ifc^vaku Malidtalauara and MaM- 
dcmdandyoka and the Satavahana JWRJidrafhi is entrusted with the 
task of preparmg the plates, a task ordinarily entrusted to minor 
odicers in the Satav^ana stone records^ where also engraving does 
not mean the preparation of the stonej but that of the copper-plates 
or polmdeaves.^ Like the Bfahosendpalt of Nfisik No. 3 and the 
iZaftasodhigata of the Hira-Hadagalli plates who are said to have been 
entrusted with the drafting of the charter and whoi as has been 
{shown above,would haire only supervised the drafting, the 
MahS.talavcra under mention was perhaps in charge of the depart¬ 
ment for the preparation and custody of the charters In the 

V same grant the king is ^aid to have drawn up the protocol (sttyaA 

V choto) which can only mean that a lekhcka drafted it under the 

•^hnmediate supervision of the king, for the king ia also s&id to have 
Wued the order by word of mouth cTiotadi) 


restores vfya^pafinh).' Tbe occutrcDce cif 'tHyapatu*' naid 'vdpafa* Id Asokao 
edicts Cvapafa: Shak V: tnd eljrfiprEta; Man V makes ^tdyapafam' angther 
Pfakrt form ijf in the edicts 'sit^pata^ occurs mote often than 

39. Dr. Huitjsch who edited the Kondamud* pla*® Icrsg before the Nlg^- 
^junikonds^ AUuni, ond Ramare^i^ipalle inscriptiona were discovered rend 
" " and coiiiecturally ttnnalated It ‘ the best of the Mahltegl 

family / The peculiar iomn of In. In " Erhatphalayana’ ( 1 . 4 ) l.e., the vertical 
starting from the tight am of the curve leaves no docbt that the letter read 

^ Is to be read us to. In his edition of the NaggjjuulkondB inscriptlcma 
w^d foUcwhog him other writerB have merely remarked that ^ JJfoJid- 
fcoitMinia ^ Is a mistake qf the scribe or engmver for ' Mish^talavartn^ \ 

49. The pbic^ l| 3 $ 3T; NSink Nos, 3, 4 wid 5 EL 

Vd. VUL 

41. V^tde jupm, pp, 83-4, 

43. Following Senart who derives the word from *k^n* (to cut) 
pr. Hdtoch iran^ates clioto by ‘signfid^ He says (El, Vol. VI, p, 319)i 
The king's agnatore may have beeti affixed to the orlgiiial document, whirii 
was deposited la ^ roy^ secretariat^ and from which the coppox-plates 
were cfsjAedJ* tflUi leads us to the parsdoxtcal condtision that the operation 
Ij., the drafting of the otuffter which is not wanting in the cognate insciip- 
tkms Cc^pedally th* later Satavahana Insmptiorti wbkh the inscrtplion 


KINGS OP THE B^HATPHAIiAYANA GOTRA m 

V 

Whikt grants of villages to religious bodies or Brahmans is 
a feature of every reign, the similarities of Jayavarmati^s gmnt to 
the later Satavahana grants, which show the extent to which 
^Satavahana administrative traditions were carried on to the period 
Vgf their successors in the jindAradela, ini^est it with ^dal inte- 
^rest. The immunities expressly attached to the hcuiihadeya in 
Joyavarman's grant are the same as those conferred on the 
bhi/fhtiholii in the Satavahana charter.*^ The operations or fomi- 
alities connected with the grants are in both cases verbal ordcTi 
^ draftings preservation of the record in the archives of the state, 
*“engraviiig, and delivery. The parihdras mentioned in and the 
operations connected with the Mayidavolti grant are different, 
^ More striking is the similarity in the wording.** Dr. Hultisch 
remarks*^^ . , , , , the language and phraseology of the inscrip^ 
tion so similar to the Nasik inscriptions of 

GautamTputra Satakan;^! (Nos. 4 and 5) and Visishdilpiitra 
Pu|umiyi (No. 3) that Jayavarman^s date cannot have been very 
distant from that of those two Andhra kings.” This statement 
which implies Jayavarman's indebtedness to the Satavahanaa for 
his poUtica] lessons was made long before the Nagdijunikopd^ 
remams were brought to light, It has already been shofwn that 
Mine of the political insiitiitjons of Jayavannan^s dynasty Tivere 
inherited ften] the Iksv^us. Since the Iksvakus took up the 
thread where the Satavihanas loft itj, it is not improbable that Jaya- 


uadcr r^fcirence closely rKcmbles hx phr&KcIogy) ia the only stage of which 
there ii no trace in thk Lnscrlptlon. 

43. Karls NE s l k imcrlpdons of Gotamlpnta and Vlalpil- 

puta Siri-Pulmimvi. 

44. Ibe ^anf opens in the same maimer os Nfisik No, 4 (BT, 

Vfih Vni). The parihJmj are expressed by the terms onomasarii, 

alonckFiJdakdinj (rra:^ftianic(iuii/i^cin and lacd^dtop^rfh^i-llcs^. The 
irotructloiis to OifficL&la fite also ccvdied in Ihe same language : 
compare Kondamudi grant "etamsi faifi gdiiMi feathmmhflciaydTn 

hdtaiia ''ctoin msa pSmoJta PdmtilriiHi hemm^^odet/am fcituiui 

pnrihdre irftarama" md ** ctehi natn pHTihArchi ponhardhi eMm e^m 

Pd^uratH baC¥H)inhAde|^ifi Jlcatuna ethu nibhaindhdpehl with 
KItIb No, la ''etcjfl (tn) gdma Kamjafea (£>^) p&pehi*^ 

efioja eojc gdurto-m KorajolfdTia bhtkhuholri-parilidTa oltaulftia ^ and ” efehi 
nil pcrfhdTehf parthamh et. ccaa gdffla Komjoke blifkhuAala-porlkare en 
etho The formalities connected with ihc grants are expressed 

in the same tenna- This Is bD the uioro interesting mfx the formedae of 
immimities were variable, 

45. Op, d#- 
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vamwi is indebted immediately to the Ikfvikus. No copper¬ 
plate grant of the Dt^^fakns and the later SatavShanas has been 
found in the iiadhrodefa (the western cave inscriptions of Golaml- 
puia Sataka^ni and Vasithiputa Pulumavi are merely copies 
of inscriptions engraved on Le., copper plates or palia 

leaves or doth). It is, however, highly improbable that the former 
who outshone the latter in their zeal for the Brahmanlcal religion, 
and who were as tolerant of the Buddhist religion as the later 
S&Uvahanas, did not make grants of lands to Bratanam 
and Buddhists; in such a case the phraseobgy of the Satavahana 
grants would have been kept up by them and transmitted to 
their political successors 


48. Hw disappearance of the ctuutera or d whidi the cave ma- 

cTipticina of Gotamlputo Slri-Sitjikanl and Vsathiputa Pulumavi's tima art 
oopiaa la to be attributed to the feet that they were written oirt on copper¬ 
plate* but on periBhable tnateriala—doth and pahn-Ieaves. 





Chapter IX 


THE VAINGEYAKAS 

£dEanfed|/ana —A Coira and Not A Dytuwttc Name 

While editing the EUore plates of Devavarman^ Dr. Huitzsch 
remarked that Devavarman and his successors might he desig¬ 
nated the Salankayana Mahdrdjtw of Vengipura, He has been 
follonved by other scholarsH Says K* V* Lakshmana Rao: "The 
earhest of the dynasties of kings that Epigraphy has disclosed to 
us as having ruled at Vehgl in the Krishna district® is that of the 
Silahkflyanas'^= Says D. C. Sircar ; "It is flierefore not quite 
impossible that the Bull banner of the Silahkayana kings ¥ras 
connected with the name of their family/^* 

^alankSyana is a gotm and not a dynastic name. Hie Paliava 
Vaka^aka and Kadamba charters which give the kuln and 
names make the distinction between them clear* The Vaihgeyafca 
grants also make a disdnctioEi between fcnlti and grotra nam^ ® In 
all the records * Saiahkayana ^ occura in the singular (Silahkaya^ 
nasya, ^^lahkayanab) * In the Satavahanaj Pallavaj^ and Vakd- 
taka records the dynastic name is always in the pluralj while the 
^otra nai U'^ is in the singular end the alphabet and phraseology 
of the early Palkva Sanskrit charters bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the charters of the kings of 6ala f i ka yana gotro. In the 


1. El. IX p. SS. 

2 . How Wftst Godavail Dlstdd. 

3. JAHES. VoK V, Pi. 4 P- 21. 

4. JL the DcpL of Letted Calcutta, VoL XKVI. p. 10' In S&nskrit 
Lesdcom Nandi Ie i^alled Silanklymna vida mfro, 

5. 'armat tula gotra (Uidrma ya^ohXi^vjiJdhwartliasii-' 

6. The Mayidavolur Hlra-Hadagalb, CirudcTlj Fiktrar Mlsga[ur Ururu- 
palI4 Oihgo^tt fi n d Caedaiur grants. 

In the Hadamba eharters die dynastic mid gotm names of kings are 
in the pJinal 

Sometlmfis 'caihia', snd amoBS occur in the olngulaT * 4 . 

'kfdJiarfltou HahapdTuua^ (Hasik No. 10 El. VoL ViU^ *iC?iakjhorn£a* Is reforred 
to as a osme bi Mliik No. £) j (Abhlni b a 

IribaJ name) ; 'Ikh&kuta* ItifcripUans) . But out records do 

not tesemlik these in any rKpect SometiizKfi *Ikhiku{kui loia^ or 
"/khafettnaiH^ cMreuis. 
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recoil of Yuva maharaja Vi^ugopavarmanj Maftfimjct Simhavar- 
mau and Maharaja K^jmar&vi^u, the family name immediately 
precedes the personal name whiM the g&tra name is separated 
from the latter by laudatory epithets. In the EUore graat of 
Devavarman SMaiysayana^ galankayana is separated from his 
name by the epithet assam^dfiaii^fijfno. It may be argued that the 
which is added to the srotrii names of the donors in the 
Vaihgeyaka grants themselves is not added to SalafrkSyana.® But 
the remarkable similarity Lc the phraseology of these grants and 
the fact that sometimes fjotro names occiir without the sufiis 
sa-sotra knocks the bottom out of this argument .® It would seem 
that in spite of the reference to their kiiXa, the kings of the Salah- 
kayana soirti, like Jayavarman of the Bfhatphalnyana gotra bore 
m dynaslic name ; they were probably upstarts without any 
renowned ancestorSj real or eponymic-^*® 

While editing the KoUair plates Dr* Fleet remarked that the 
Salaukayanas were descendants of Visvanoitra and of lunar extrac¬ 
tion I he added “ Perhaps these are the * Solankis * of CoL Tod, who 
arc included in the catalogue of the thirty-six royal races, and who 
for a long time ruled over ^AnhilvadpsH^t*^^ ^ Gujarat/' Elae- 
where/^ he speaks of Sniahkaytma as a gotra name. However, he did 
not refer to the Pravarakd^i^^M did he emphasise the difference 
between Salahkayana, Son of Visv^mitra und SMankayana.*^ Four 
gotru bear the namo ^alnnkiyanap^^ 

Sdlankd]^aw iiOt the name of a tribe 

The attempts of some scholars to see in S4lankiyana the name 
of a people, becoming subsequently the name of a dynasty also,, is 
wasted effort. Dr* Bayachaudhuri has identified the ^Salnkenoi ' 


S. ' Afaud£^l|fd-Bagotra«^' Th« Xant«ru plates of Nandivsnuen, L 
a* ' ^ (The Ci.nid(^vl grant); * Bhavadd^Vt^* (The Hlfa- 

Had^galfi ; *Bhn.Tudvaiafy' (The PikirA and Cefideiiir plates); 'Kdiv^pdycl 

.*ViidBS JarthmdH^ (El, Yd. VIH, p. Ifi2>* 

10. In the K^marti of Caad^vannaii and the Chlc&eole plates of 

NtindaptabhaitjaiiBVBrman (El, VoL pp. 142 ff, and lA, Yd, JUli, pp- 4S R> 
we the dyimstie and the ^o^trg nTvncTf We^ mi^ the dyna$tic nazncp In 
all but three S^vuluma records. 

n. lA^ Y&L V, p. ITS ; Vd. IX, p, JOl. 

I2. ThuLt p. 102. There is a Sdankayana golm whidi h^s the prauamai 
Vuvjimhre, Katya, and AUdliu 
12. Sircir, «p. nil., p. TO. 








THE VAINGBYAKAS 


ISS 

of Ptolemy with the ^ Salankayanas' of VeDgi.^^ D, Cp Sircar 
accepts this identificatieni® and adds : “ It has been noticed^® that 

Ihe terms £alaukayana and ^aukayanaka (country of the 
gaiahkSyaims) are maationed in the Gai^apithe of Fa^pnh It Is 
* * . p . . c^ain that the ^ahkayanas (Greek Salakenoi) ruled 
over the Vfej'igi F^gion as early as the time of Ptolemy (c- 140 
would further consider Benagouron as a mistake 
for Bengaouron^^ which would represent Veh^pura. Having regard 
to the fact that in Ftolemy^s Book the n sound Is not suppressed 
e.g. Gahgaridai (Book YUr Chapter 1, Section 81) and Poring- 
karei (Section 89), Salak^oi can be rendered $alakana and not 
galahkayana^ The S&lakwoi are placed north of the river Mana^ 
das which is almost certainly the Mahanadl, the groat river 
of Orissa^ far north of the j^udkrodeia of literature. Kings of the 
fenl ank ayfiTLa gotra rulod ovor the heart of the Andkmdesa and 
the suggestion of some scholars that they ruled over Kallhga and 
Magadha (!) lacks proof and Ptolemy^s description of the 
castle part of the peninsul a Is not as much vitiated by errors as 
that of the western and southern parts. The Sulanhayanuka of 
Paiiinj does not mean * the Country of the ^ilahkayanas \ it is the 
adjectival form of JdiaAfcdycnu which belongs to the Edjanyddi 
class. Names like Athenogouron make it highly improbable that 
Benagouron is a mistake for Bengaouron, Benagouron would cor¬ 
respond to Bei^agara; and as several Be^as are known, and the 
Benagouron of Ptolemy is on the banks of a river, a Be^;ianagara is 
not impossible,^® The Benagouron of Ptolemy b not called a 
metropolis, while Veh^pura was certainly the capital of the kings 
of the Sabhkayana gotra. 

SSlankayaTia of ike insmptio7is hat to do toitlt the hull 

banner of the Vai^geydka^ 

According to the the Medinikoia, Salau- 

kayana also means Nandin, the vehicle of Slva,^ It is interesting 


14. Hulory of Ancient India, (4th ed.)^ P- 41i^ n. L. 

15, di,, p, 70. 

15. JAHHS, VflL Vp PL L p. 23. 

IT. The letters might have been transposed in copyiDg. 

IS, Fide 

la. A Benikaleka U known from Nl^ik No, 4. El, VoL vm. 

20. Ikrekdkdlb maMbhimOt fnoMIc^yo irritfiuikah ukofftu ftandi-* 

idZank^yafuuldi^vaMhldlh it 45). 
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iGfi 

to note that the crest of the kings of the Sakhkayana gotra is the 
bull.^ Since Silahkayana of our inscriptions is a got™ name, the 
heraldic device cannot be connected with either the got™ or the 
dynastic name but must be explained on other grounds* Neither 
the bull banner of Pallavas nor the boar banner of the CaJuJtyas 
had anj-thing to do with their dynastic names. Jayavannan of 
Hfbatphalayana goira was a worshipper of Mahasena, and on the 
seal of his plates we have a representation of the trident of 
Some coins of Winia Kadphises bear the representation of $lva with 
the combined trident and battle-^Ct and the legends 'Mofcd* 
rdja^a-Jtd^dirdjada samologct fivomso-Maht^crasa Wima-fCatbphi* 
sass \ On some others we have a representation of Siva and his 
vehicle.^ In the Mandasor pillar insenptian of Yakidhamian there 
is a reference to Nandi m an an emblem on &va*s banner.®^ On 
the seals of the grants of paramamaheiuaTas like Dharasena IT^ 
the Maukhari SarvavarmaDT the Ganga Indravarmah^ and the 
Gangs Devendra>’armaii^ we have a representation of the bnH 
The bull badge of the Vaihgeyakas b therefore almost certainly 
connected with their sectarian leanings. Once adopted by parama* 
like Devavarman it was continued by even porama- 
hhdgavatas like the Nandivarmans*^ 

The Dpno^tie name adopted here h ^ Vamgeyaha* 

Since, as has been shown, the only name ocfcvirring in the 
renioids of these kings is a gotra name, we would avoid a coafuaion 


Of LhjD £v 0 grants oi these kings the seals of the KoUsir and Fedda- 
vegi plates axe jmidi defoced. On tile seal of the Kanteru grants of Kandi- 
varman 1 (No, 2 of 1624-25) and d Skond&varman a couohant bull fadng left 
with its hump la clearly visible. (Howevef the hams and in th* Litter the 
legs are not Tisbie)^ The pUtefi ate now In the GovemEneni filvaanm 
Madias. device on th« sed of the Kilo re plates was thought by Mr. Ven- 
kayya ta be that of 'soma quadruped perhaps a dgar/ An examinatioa of 
the seal diows the body of a bull, facing left, much the same oa that on the 
seal of the Eonteni grant ol Skajidfivaxman* The hump is partialJy visthle. 

22* O, Yol* VX p, 315. 

23. CaMlogve of Co%tis in the ftidicn Muaevin„ Cof-eutto^ pp. 68 R. 

24. Cn, Vd. m p. 14fl. 

25. IbCd^p. 184, 

lA, Vol, Xni pp. 116-2(1. 

27. JbM.. pp. 273 

28. We may Mkm this to the ^aivite names borne by the pammabM^- 
oetai, Kumiragupta and Skandegupta and the Nandivarmans refeured to 
above* 
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'between ^oim and dynastic nam es, il we cease ta call them ^lan^ 
k^yanas and tentatively gave them another dynastic name. For¬ 
tunately^ the Allahabad praiasri of Samudragupta caUs Kasti- 
vammn of this line a Vaihgeyaka. As kings of the Salankaynna 
gofra are the earliest known ones who ruled from Venglpura, their 
dynasty may be styled Vaihgeyaka*^ 

Origireis of the Dynajty 

A thick veil is drawn over the ongins of the dynasty. It has, 
however, been shown that D. C. Sircar's theory of the existence of 
the dynasty as early as the time of Ptolemy, and perhaps of Panini, 
lacks proof. The passing away of the great Satavahana power 
would have given a tremendous 61Up to the disintegrating forces 
already at work during its decline. Whilst the southern part of the 
empire came under the I^Uavas^ the south-western parts of the 
empire under the Cutus and after them the Kadambas, the Andhra- 
dcid fell under less powerful and more short-lived dynasties. In less 
than four and half centuries it saw the Ikjsvfifcus^ the fclng^ of the 
Brhatpholayana gotra, the VaMgeyakas, the Kandaras and the 
Vi^nukundins^ rise and fall in quick succession. Since the later 
king^ of the Salankayana gotra were in possession of Kudr^^a 
which is identical with the Kudurahara of Jayavamtan^s plates, it is 
certain that the former rose to power at the expense of the rulers 
of the BrhatphaJayana gotra. The general opinion of scholars is 
that the Vaingey^ifca did not rise at the expense of the Pallava. Tt 
is argued that the starting-point of Vaingeyaka power was Vengf 
identified with Peddavegi,®^ near Ellore in the West Godavari dfs- 
triett and therefore north of the river There is no evidence 

to show that the Pallavas ever crossed the Krsna.*^ EX'en so the 
hfayidavolu plates show that Dhamnakataka fmodem Dharani- 
kol) and the Guntur and Narasaraopet taluqs were reached by the 
Pallava arm : as this part of the Guntur district came under the 
Veingeyakas later on. It is highly probable that the latter rose to 
prominence at the expense of the former also. 


29. We do not know ’whether Vaiogoyaka refers to the kuigdom of 
V-engt or the city of In the soine insci^pUon some kings ate known by 

the name of their countiy e.g. DaiuaWiffTaka Kuhera and othets by the name 
of their capital e,g, Hinceysko Viifnugqpa- 
3a. EJ. VoL IX. p. SS. 

31, All the Ptakrt and Sanskrit grants of the early Pallavas have been 
found soirEh of the in the Guntur, NeSore and Bellary Dis^cbi 
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: He was n£rt the ftr^t of ffte Uifie 

TTie earliest known member of the dynasty is Devavaimim.^ 
But the expression bappa^bhofldraka-pdddbJMifct^ La his Kllore 
grant^ makes if t^ertani that his father (bfippa) was an independent 
ruler^ for hhatt&mka of the Vaingeyaka and Pallava grants^ like 
paramahJiaf^raka of the Gupta and Valabhx recordSp is a title 
applied to independent Idngs.®^ The old view diat Deva^Tarman is 
the first king must needs be gii^en up and the origins of the dynasty 
trarad to the first quarter of the fourth eentury A.D. 


32, like the other ValAgeyakas Dd^avarmEm has ihe h-snodfie pra&tes 
iiT and "vijaya\ Dr. fleet (lA, Val. V, p. 175) ajui Dr. Huliisch (ET, Vol. IV, 
p. 14S) c^nsMered ^vljayf" aa an Integml part of personal rmniea. Later on 
Dr, Hultz 5 ch somewhat modiiiod hh view hy pfulUnj; a hyphen between 
'vijaya' and the name proper. (El* VcT. IXp p, 5S). E^en here, he spella 
^viiaya^ before *Vengipajra^ and ‘aamvaochara' with small v and that bcfote 
personal names wjlh ca^tal V. In the eicprwaoiis 'njoi/B 
^vljeyo rijyo Kihcotncn-a*, *iri tnjaya Vcfttnpuf^if which occnir in the Vain- 
geya^ grants ^vijaya^ Is cinftaiidyp an honorific pre&x like 'firimad* *SIvb,* 
'iaya^ (Bhandarkar LUt No. and 'deva^ (ATT&n, Cotat-o^Ee of Indian 

CoinSj Gupto Dyna 3 tle «4 Index). The K^nclpora ol the Maytdavolu and Hira- 
Hadflgapi grants is called Mjai'a Kdnciptim' in later recerds. In the ICadamha 
grants we have 'JrT and ' 013 a j/a VaijoysntipurEi.^ True these 

prefixes sometlfues enter into the compoaitLan of names e^. Jayavarman and 
DeVararman. What tnakas it certain that in the VaMgeya^ charters 'vijaya^ 
like ifl itn honorific prefix* i$ the fact that Nandivarman H calls himself 
simply 'Sri-rfandivarman^ In the Feddavfigi plates nTwl firl vljaya-Nandlrar- 
man In the Kollolr plates. 

33 ^ This expre^on ocenrs in all the Veingeyaka grants. 

34- 'Bh&ttlralta^ Is a title applied to gods and priests (GIC, Vol. Dl, 
Nos, 28 and 4fi and Luders' Lirt^ Nos, 42 and 107i>. In 

a Nlslk inscription 0 ! Usavadata fEI Vol VTH, No. 10) "Rdjan 

K^trnpa Nahapana^ Is styled %hstRtak&* (likai^TCkn). That it 
was a title applied to Pallara ATohdraiiis is shown by the UmvnpoHi grant 
whete It Is eouplrd wifii die title of {happa-bha^raka^MahAmia^ 

pada-bfijiktoh). Dr. Fleet haa pointed out that in the Gupta and VDlabhJ re¬ 
cords 'hKatfamks' and "^poftittmhhalidniktt* itre litJea applied to paramount 
sovereigns (op. eit* p, 17 and n. 1) * that 'hho||ditdot^ In the expression tinder 
reference is a title applied to kings b evident from the fart that in PaHava 
grants of the same perit^ (which resemble the Vol^igeyaga grants in many 
respects) it b applied to 

No tonn id so dl^cult of explajiation and yet dccuts over dH parts of 
IndJn as the term ^happa* to the espv&shms 'happa-bliaf(draku-p4da-hhaktoh' 
(in the Palbva, VaifigeyalLft and some early Kalihga jp-ants, Hh Vol. IV, 
pp. 1>I2S,^ VoL XU, pp, 4ff., Vol, XXTk pp. 24ff.), happa-pdj^nu dki^dtoh 
and • bappa-pddcpqfigThiio * (in Inseriptloiis from Nepal and in the copper 
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But teas the predecessor of Haatiucrwuin 

Before the Peddav^i plates were discovered Mr. K. V, Laksh- 
mana Rao considered Deva^'armau as the successor of Hastivarmau 
of the posthumous pillar inscription of Samudragupta, whom he 
ri^tly conjectured to have been a king of the Salahkayana gotra. 
Hven with the Peddave^ plates (No. 3 of 1924-25) before him, 
Mr. M. S. Sanna^ considered Devavarman as the son of Hastivar- 
man and as the elder brother of Nandivsmian T. The mistaken 
notion that a Prakrt grant of Naudivarman I existed in Sir Walter 
Elliot's facsimiles was partly responsible for this view. It was 


plate gmnta ef the Cajulcya dynasty—JSBRAS. Vol. XVT, pp, 3, 4 and 
5), and 'paTame-bJia^^raJia-JIfalidrdi^htrajii-pariameitiani^iri-lHppa-pddanTi^ 
dli2fdwli’ (!n the Vakbh] erants). Dr. Fleet's theory (CH, VoL HI, p. a.) 
Ik that since tn the ValabhH gninU £we may add in tho Unlvupalli gmnt tool 
'bappa' is connected with the paraioount tiUw of MahtTaja, Mahdrfjodhirdjw, 
pQnimshhiij^niha and Pammeh^ani, Einoe aj}dka, (Pali anyaka, see Pi^ehgl. 
(Tram. Der Jhra. Spra. Sec. 252} in ilic expression 'aJjaJca-pddanttdhydtoh' 
applied to DbaraseMi IV <JBBRA5, Vol, X. p. 79 and lA, Vol. I, p. 10), is 
the old Pnhrt form of the modem Cansrese 'oJK and Marathi Vje/ ‘beppa', 
suggests itself at once as the old Prifcrt form of Ulc modem 'Wp, 'father,’ 
(We nuy add of the Cannrese ‘bappa’ ’father'). 

Hut while 'ajinJea' is certainly a Prakrt Vfcrd, 'boppd' meaning father 
cannot be traced. Pili 'bappa' {Sans. bOsps) means ‘tear’, atncy the founder 
of the Alewar dynasty k called ‘bappa’ in one tnscriplion (PrtUtrt and fatislcrie 
fnscHpKoiu from Kathiawar, pp. Itb-Sd) and 'bdfpa' in another (IbtdL, ppi 75, 
78), ‘bappa’ of cur inscriptions also would seem to be the Prakrt form of 
'bdfpo'. What then is the meaning of 'bappa’? A way out of the difficulty Is 
suggested by the persoiial names Bapisiri {Bsppisfri) and Bipeka (Bappake, 
sec Piaehel, op. Ht, see. 305} which occur m Inscriptions of the second een- 
tuiT AXI. (Lfiders- Lki; ffo. 1213 and Ef, Vol. XVI, p. 235>. In ^fagSI^un^- 
konda insenptions a royal lady lwa« the name Baplsiriiiika. In the Hira- 
HadagaHl grant a predecessor, probably the father of Pallnon flivu-Skwida- 
varman, la called Bappaelmi, This is a personal name for the following 
rcetsana: in taler inscriptions UsppBsvdmui is a personal name, (El Vel. 
XIX, pp. 347 and 249. VoL XI, p, 19), BeppiBiTj is the feminine form of 
Beppasiri and ‘siri’ Ilka 'simin' is a suffix. In the Bira-Hadagalli inscription 
Itself Bappa is ih* name of o donee. It is then reasonable to suppose that an 
early member of the dynasty of the PaUavas or the VaiAgeyokas, perhaps a 
founder, bora the name BappasicSmin or Bappa. Hia sop or descendants may 
tave referred to him In the ejrpresaioa ‘bappa-bhaftdruJco-pfldobJwtfctoh,' 
Subsequently the practice of refeiring to father and the unwiUingneas to 
cliange an old upreasion might have resulted fai ffie game expression being 
kept with 'bappa', however, referring to or meaning 'father'. This conieeturc 
is made probable by the foci that in MarmthI ‘bJp* means 'father' 

3$. ARS, 1924-25, H 2. 
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argued "that the asalgnmenit of the kings Vijaya Devavamaan, Vijaya 
Kandivarman and Yuvamja Buddhavarman of the Prulq-t grants^ 
to a period subsequent to Samudragupta whose inscription is m 
classical Sanskrit b not tenableJ^ Here is indeed a weak argu* 
ment for the coirect view. In the Feddavegi plates which proba¬ 
bly trace the descent in one line from Hastivamian to Nandivamian 
n, De\'avartnan's name b not found and therefore Devavantian 
must he placed either before Hastivannan or after Nandivarman H. 
Devavarman's Inseription is in literary Prakrt and as Dr, Hultzsch 
has noticed,^ in one respect the language h more archaic than 
that of literary Prakrt* ie., single consonants between vowels re¬ 
main unchanged- The inscriptions of Nandivarmani IT (the Kol- 
Jair and Peddav^ plates) are in Sanskrit; ^ee it b an accepted 
view that in ofBdal grants Sanskrit replaced Pi^fcrt, Devavarman 
cannot he placed after Nandi’iL'armaQ IT. The palaeography of the 
plates under reference furnishes corroborative evidence. The 
gencrsl appearance of the Ellore plates is more primitive than that 
of the platen of Nandlvarman II. The Ellore subscript va (L IL 8, 
9, 14) which resembles the Kondamudi and Mayidavolu ua, the tka 
with the dot in the centre which, in later inscriptions, is replaced 
by a short s^oke in the centre or a curve attached to the leftj and 
the sfl are prominent instances. 

Date of Devamrman 

Since Devavarman’s inscription is dated in hb regnal year 
<]3th year) it is not ea^ to fix his date. The lower limit is the 
date of Samudragupta^s southern campaign* in the Allahabad ins* 
cription HastJvamian Vaihgeyaka. who came after Devavarman, 
figures as one of the kings of the Dak-^h^patha ^captured and liberat¬ 
ed* by that Indian Napoleon during his ^digvijaya,^ and all that we 
can say at present is that Saniuilragupta*^s dtgijijaj^a took place 
before 380 A.D,^ Th& upper limit is arrived at thus:—The Sita- 
vahanas passed away about 200 According to the Pm^as, 

the Ik^vaikus who succeeded them in the Rrsna-Guntur region, 
ruled for fifty-two years. A period of twenty-five years may be 
allowed to Jayavarman’s dynasty that succeeded to the political 
heritage of the Ifc^kus in parte of the Kr^na-Guntur region. It 
has been already shown that at least a generatioii separates Jaya- 
\*armaa from Bappasiml^ a predecessor (probably die father) of 

3€. ET, Vol. IX. p. 57. 

37. AILm, of Coins, Cvpta DyiuLFHej, n* Ktad, »cx±l. 
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Pallava Siva-Skandavarman. It has also been noted that the Siva- 
Skandavarman of the Mayidavdlu grant in ^ probability the 
Vijaya-Skandavarman of the Carudevi grant. Calculating on the 
b^ls of the usually accepted rate of twenty-five years for a Hindu 
generationp we arrive at 340 as the appro?droate date of the Cim* 
devi gr^t.^ The language, orthography and the Sanskrit verses 
of the Ckrudevi and EHore grants would favour the same period for 
both.® But the phraseology of the EUore grant which came to be 
widely accepted later on (^ecially in the Fallava grants) favours 
a slightly later period for 

Events of his tei0i 

Sometime before the thirteenth year of his reign Devavarman 
perfomied the ; for he stjdes himself ^ AssftTnerfhaiifdjT/ 

Mr I, K. Y, Lakshmana Rao disposes of this epithet as a vain boast 
that minor dynasties indulged in to emulate the Guptas; 
examples being the Cedis, the Yikatakas, the Kadambas^ 
the SalankayaiiaSp and others. The Na^eghat sacrificial 
inscription (ind century B.C.) enumerates the numerous 
sacrifices performed by an early Andhra ruler and goes 
into details about ibe dakm'^es offered. It states that a second 
horse-sacrifice was performed.*^ The Vi^i^ukundin king Madhavar- 


3Sv Tb? date of tha grant ia iwt. 

aa. Both aift in literary Prakrt. In beth the etymological spelling of the 
Pandit is adopted- In both grants every aide of the plates Is numbered. 
Palawgraphioally the two grants are apart. There Ls on the other hand 
rniuch resemblance between the archaic Telugti-CanariBge $crlpt ol the 
Vningeyaka grants And the granllm script d the f^Uava charters oE the 
4lh or canhuics. (The few points of diSerence have been 
noted by Buhlcr in his Jnd P(iL pp^ 7CHL, Sec. 31). The EHort? gmnt is the 
only Prakft inscription where the letter n occurs (Vengi and SaLankayana). 
In other FTskrt in^edptions inchiding the CirodevI grant it is represented 
by the aniutidnt (the letter occurs in early, mbeed dialect kiacripttona 
Luders' Ltff, NoGr €4^^ 12Si 230i XSl, ete.); and in Frakft fi sound is somO'^ 
times retained. (See Fiscbal op. cif., Sec- 3fll, 3Mi etc.)^ Thig fact also 
lavouTB a Later date for tha EUore grant. 

40. The 13th year ol Devavarman would then be somewhere between 
3gj>-370 AJ>, On pdaeographkal grounds, Dr. Bnmell rders Kandivatman 1! 
to about the fburih century AJ3. (S. lad. .PaL, p. 14, tt^ t} and Dr^ Fleet 
quote! him approvin^y (lA, VpL V, p. 176). Biihler leaves the question, un¬ 
settled (lad. p. 6S, Sec. 23A)+ Since Devaverman ia removed from 

^ondivarman II by at least four generations, the chrodological orrangemfint 
piqpoaed by Dr. BuxneU cannot fit into known facte. 

41. * Aiufnedho (pi)cho'--II B, t L 1« 
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man I is said to have perfomed eleven AiuaTFiedhas. The Vakat^ka 
king Eh:avarasena is credited with the perfonnance of four 
med/ias,^ The number of sacrifioes mentioned makes the theory 
of boast untenable. The Ik^v^tu king Cmhtnmub is caredited >vith 
the performance of AgnOi^tra, Agni^pomu, Vdjape|/a and 
viedha. Pallava Siva-Skandavarman is abo styled an Assamedha- 
yaji The AiwftoiedFio was performed either before a king set out 
DU a campaign of conquest or in celebration of con¬ 

quests. It involved an assertion of power and a display of politi¬ 
cal authority. There is no reason why the king of a small kingdom 
should not have celebrated his conquests and asserted bis authority 
over the various parts of his kingdom in this manner. Economi¬ 
cally too, the jijiuamedfui was not impossible for a petty prince. If 
‘Aswmedhaydjf were a mere boast, every king could have styled 
hhnself an Among the Ik^vakus only Camtamulat 

among the early Pallavas only Siva-Skandavorman, and among the 
Vaihgeyakas only Deva^^annan, bear this tide. 

Much less can this title be traced to a Gupta source. It b 
borrowed from the Ik^ikus and the PaHavas. The titles applied 
to Samudragupta are 'Aeramedboparakromali* on some coins attri-^ 
bated to himj and ' AiynmedAdiiartd' in the icscxipUons of his suc¬ 
cessors.^ 

The only other event of his reign of which we have record is 
that in the thirteenth year of his reign, he granted 20 nmartcimia of 
land to Gaa^asarmnn of the Babhuraf?)^ ffotra and house sites 
for the Brahman, his tenants and doorkeepers. 


42. Clh V&l m. No. a. 

43. Mr. Divekar Is of opinicti (AHt, VvL VR, pp. 1S4-6S) that, fiinCf 
the AUahabad iiis<;:rfptivn of Samudraguptft d«s tiot make mention of the 
AlvEnnfHJh^ performfid by hkn^ he performed it after the Allahabad in^erip- 
tion wse engraved. 

In nmny casea, the Guptas seem to have been the borrower^v The 
earliest known Inscrtptkm in which the expressions ^ paramoindhf 
(paramahhUyatmta is a sdinnar cspresadoii) and occuris 

t^t of Devavamian. 

44 Dr+ Hultiscb read this word as ^BefUitiura)/ Prof, Keilhoim auggest- 
cd that it might be meant for 'Eabhni'. Cotisddcritig tho facts that the Inscrip- 
tkrn piesentfl archaic and jm^ra forms of somn letters {compare va in 11 Ip € 
and 7 with on in IL B and 14; and bhu in 1. 9 with bhii In 1 10 and bha in 
L 19), and that the u sign in ku in the word ^Kuravaka' (KoUidr ptateo) is 
nert repraseiited by a ahort curve attached to the right of the vertical hut by 
a modi&catioik of the reaxoent of the vertical to the left^ 'Bahhura+* (Saftskrit 
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ExteJit of his tctnpdonir 

Whilst it is certaij) that Mciharaja Devavarmaiv ruled over a 
small territory around Vengl, we do not know whether Kudr^ani 
of the later Vaingeyaka grants was mciuded hi bis kingdom 
or noL If Prof. Kielhom’s ideudiicaiion of Kurtla (Allahabad 
piUar inscription) with the KoUair Lake^ can be accepted^ the 
KoUair region (excluding modem EUore) with probably Kura}a 
as its capital'^ was ruled over by a separate line of kiogSp one of 
whom was Maotarijo^ a contemporary of Hastivarmaa^^ 

Importance of Deuauarman'a Grant 

Devavarman's grant is the most interesting of the Vaihgeyaka 
grants. It is the earliest known mscripiion in which occur the ex^ 
pressiotis ^pammamdkc^am^ and ^bQrppa-hhjif^raka~pdda*bh<iktah* 
which are of frequent occurrence in later records all over India. 
It is the first record in this side cf India to abandon the 
Satavahana method of dating (by the fortnight of one of the three 
seasons of the year, Le., githhdnapdkha, wsamcpaklui and heinAn* 
tdnapdkha) for that of dating by the month and This 

method of dating is followed in the early Kalihga Sanskrit char- 
terSp in the inscriptioni of the Pallavas, the Guptas, the Vakatakas 
and the Kadainhasw^ 


B^lshru, Blbhrava gotra) is th& proper (Ek Vol. tX, p. SO, 

n. 7). 

45, Accordiag to Prof. Kielhom (Si, VoL VI, p. 3, n. 
of ihjn Aihqfe inscripUonfi oaiy mncaii "KoDair Lake' as tlie desoipliw 
of the water given in the poem wcniiil be applicable to it at the |iresent 
iJay imd as Kol&nu oi the later iosczrrpUojis Is a corruptba of Kun^a. ICun^a 
and Kiira|a of the Allahabod pillar InscdptiDiL are identical, because the 
former Ie nkcntioincd just before and the latter after Pl^pnram. Could It be 
that S^ura|a changed into Kiifiiki In less than three centuries mucli In the 
sama way as the latter diaugad Into Kolanu In InKr^k^tumj^ of the eleventh 
century? 

4$r hi the Chellur phiUs of the relgti of the Eastern dlukya Kulothihga 
Coda n (S. IG5&) We are told that [n the midst of q great lake In the 
morula (tho KoUair Lake) there is a town named SaronpurL 

47, AHohabad pillar inscr^ticn of Samudregupta. 

4S^ The Western Kptrapa records ore dated by the month and tidti of the 
yea?H blit the expressiorL Vijayasaihvatsara* does not occur in them. 

49, The exceptions are the ttevagiri platen of Kadamha adrgesavannan 
(lAp VoL VII, p. 37)] the DCidia platos of Vaka^aka Praverasena (EIp VoL HI, 
p. 260)p the UaM platea of the reign of Kadamba ECaviVarma (lA, Vbf. VI, 
Pp 2S)j (he Othgodu plates of Skandavannan O VoL XV, p. 249), tho 

aA.^ 
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The chronological arrangement proposed above not only makes 
the identity of HasUvartnan of the Peddavegi plates with the HasU- 
varman of the Allahabad pillar inscription of Somudragupta cer¬ 
tain« hut also makes it probable that he was the immediate suc¬ 
cessor of Devavatman. Much cannot be made of the epithet 
'sainoridiwptaviittpiTVo' applied to him, as the credit for having won 
many battles is taken by every prince and as similar epithets arc 
indifferently applied even in the case of sovereigns not far remcfved 
from one Bnolher.®» But it is certain that the whirlwind campai^ 
of Samudragupta, perhaps because of its transient nature m the 
south, did not interrupt the fortunes of the Vaihgeyakas. and 
vannan must have resumed his nontml course, when the brJet 
disturbance of Samudragupta's inroad passed away. 


JVandioflTmaii J: A miseonccplion about him 

The son and successor of HasUvaxman was Nandivarman 1; in 
the PeddavHi plates he b credited with many gifts, An oversight 
has vitiated all theories about Vaifigeyaka genealogy. While ^it- 
ing the Kr>11air plates of Nandivarman II Dr. Fleet remarked -i — 
“In Sir Walter Elliot’s facsimiles I have another copper plate ins¬ 
cription of ViJayanandivaTma and his Yuvamahiraja, whose name 

seems to be Vijayatungavarma or Vijayabuddhavamm ;.... •- 

the characters are, in fact, so rude and indistinct, that I doubt 
whether a transcription of it can be made. The language, 
.seems to be Prfikrt or Pali, as the first line commences 

* {Stxil8ti'S*^ot}flyiiiMindiij(iT7tiwio*ma?mrSiflss<ijr Subs^ 

quentif®^ Dr, Fleet gave a transcript of the inscription and observed 


atra-HadaeaUl and Mayldav6lu plotea of Siva-SJMiidavariiifln I and tOl ihe 
Vlwoliundin iniorSptions estccpt the Roamtirthairt plates. In these, the Sata- 

vehanD method of dat tr i g i# followed- 

£0. It is curious <1^^* in Sewell's Historicol fmeriptiORJ of Sosth India 

(1532), Bastirannan of Vengi is called a ItaUava Viceroy-. 

SI. The epithets applied to Skandavarman in the UmvapaUi ^ant are 
applied to hi* son, Viravanaan in the Pikira grant, ^Itbeta like proUpo- 
peaam rfijamandalaijut' end -abinKtrchita islitl «iddM saApiitiaBivs' am 
to Yuvamshirija VbougopavarmBii's father in the fonaer grant end 
to hla graodfather In the latter, Tnetances »» bo multiplkd. 

K. lA, Vol, V, pp, 175-17S. 

53. Jbld., Vol. IX, p. 101. 
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'Vijayabuddbavarma is said to be a FaUava and of tbe BbaJ-attayai^ 
or Bharadv^a gdtr^ Th&t^ is^ therefore, no gei^eaJogica] connection 
between the Vijayabuddhavanna of this grant, and Vijayanandi- 
varma of the Vengi grant at Vol. Vj p, 175, who was of the SalahM- 
yana gotra.* We might add, the father of Buddhavaima is Skanda- 
varma. This grants now called the British Museum plates of Ciru- 
de\% has been edited by Dr. Hultoch in the pages of Epigraphia 
bidica.^ This correction has been overlooked by almost all scholorsn 
Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil Identified Nandivarman of ^Elliot's unpub¬ 
lished Prikrt grant* with Kandlvartrian of the KoUair plates! K. V. 
Lakshmana Rao, while repeating the mistake, placed ^VijayanandU 
varman* and ^Vljayabuddhavarroan* after Devavannan and before 
Ca^d^vannan. With the Peddavegi plates before them the Epigra¬ 
phy Department identified "Vijayanandivaxman* of "Elliotts unpub¬ 
lished Prakrt grant" with Nandivarman I of the Peddavegi plates 
and made Buddhavarman the elder brother of Cand^ivarman. If 
only Dr* Fleet*s correction had been notedt all these mistakes could 
have been avoided-®* 

NomliVfltinon of the K<mteru grant is probably Nandimrmsn I 

While editing the Kanteru grants,^ K, V. L&kshmam Rao 
identified Nandivannaii of one of them®^ with Nandivarman H 
(known to us from the KoUair and Peddav^L plates). He has been 
followed by D. C. Sircar and others^ This vie\v cannot, however, 
be upheld. In both the grants Nandivanusin II calls himself the 
eldest son of Candavarman.^ Nandivarman of the Kanteru grant 
is not so called. True in two grants,^ Kadamba Migelavarma is 
called the eldest son of Santlvanna, and in one, as simply 
the son of fiantivarma.®* Even so, Kandiverman of the Kantem 
grant is not even called the son of and when we 

consider the remarkable similanty in the phraseology of the Vain- 
ge3^ka grants, this omission is all the more significant. In both 


54. VoL Vm, pp. 143 ff. 

55+ D. C. Sircar also has pointed out thU error. (SvetretAors of the 
vaftoMJ Hi the Eastern Deccffn, pp. 57-58) « 

Se. JAHRS, VoL Y, Part 1, pp. 22 
57. No. 2 of 1924-25. 

58- KoUair platen. ^MoTiard- 

pufm —^Peddavegi ptatea. 

53. Uir Vol. VI, pp- 24-25, and 27-38. 
le. lA, Vol. VI, pp. S5-2T. 
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as the ajnapN, Ihe Eantcru plates do »ot menUozi any ojftcpti ® 

The palaeography of the plates also supports our view. lu the 
Kanteru grant of Nandivarman the left half of the horusontal mem- 
bet of fco is looped. This feature is not to be found in any other 
Vaihgeyaka grant. Whilst in the Peddavegi and Kollair plates the 
reascent to the left of the verticals a, ka and ra and the u sign in 
Ittj yii, TM* and tiiti, is up to half the length of the vertical and some' 
times more, in the Kanteru plates, the reascent is much less.®* This 
makes their athributian to Nandivatman I’s time pessiblc.^ 

Extent of his kingdom 

If the conclusion tentatively proposed here can stand, Kudra- 
hara visnya was Included in Nandivarman I's kingdom.®®. The 
extent of *bw province is not. however, easy of determination. In 
the AHE of 1924-25, Kuravala (there read as Kuravata) was 
identified with Kur5^ in the Gudivada taluq. and Lakuroari (there 
read as Lekumari) with Lokamudi in the Kaikalur taluq. This 
would make the Ki^ the southern boundary of the kingdom. 
Since Kanteru, six miles north of Ctmtur, is the findspot of two 
Vaingeyaka grants, since Cittapura can he identified with Cintala- 
pudi in the Tenali taluq, it is highly porobable that a part of the 
modem Guntur District was included in Kudrahare, as in the time 
of Jayavaiman, What would he a coniecture Is raised to a cer¬ 
tainty by the term 'V^gomstra^ of the Mangalur 
Tuoamakdrdja Visnugopavaiman issued from Dasanapura (tenta¬ 
tively identified with modem Darsi by Mr. Venkayyv). ‘Vwi- 


61. KoQafr and Peddavegi ^raiiita. 

G2. We ndett to in a positian to dlactlss the question more satiHaCtomy 
il Ito iil&te cauntaJning die injunctions to officers oad the date had not been 

miminp. 

63. Especially In H. 1 and £. 

64. An exBminetlon of tlw seal reveala Bve letters by th* 

Bherv* the bull (not belijw the bull aa K. V. Lakshroana Boo thought— 
■TATTRS, Vbl. V, Pt. i, p. 23). They appear to to nw, ho and n, tw (or n*) 
end JrL Batween the third and fowth letter there is space for two or thl« 
letters. However, the first three lettoia are bigger thim the other two. 
Acmding to K. V. tiekstunana Ran, there are only two letters “one of 
which appears to be m and another nu.” 

65 . 'H'p inscrtptton leeords the grent ef 12 nIv!trtci*oa of land in Kura- 
vato village in the Kudrihira dtoya to Svindeandra of toe Maudgaiya 
potro. 
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goraptra* is probably a scribal error for * Vengita^praf for in all 
records we bave Ven^pdeia or VengiTnandahm. Ml^galur may be 
identilied with Masgalagiri m tbe Guntur taluq. Only a part of 
the Vaingeyalta kingdom conquered by the PaUavas could have 
been so named- No Palla^i^ inscription speaks of the conquest of 
Vengi and the grants of Siinhavarnian, bis father Vj^agopavarmani 
and bis grandfather Skandavarman (fourth and fifth centuries)^ 
have been found south of the That part of the Vaingeyaka 

kingdom which was conquered by the Pallavas must have lain 
south of the Krsni. 

Ceiir^varmcn 

CaudAvarman vras the son and successor of Kandivarman 
While editing the Komarti®^ plates of Candavarm&n of Kalioga 
(ICalingadhipati)t Or, Hultz^h remarked that considering the 
similarity in names, the expression * buppa^bhatf&raka-p^da- 
hhaktuh * and the close resemblance between the alphabets of the 
two grants "the fether of Vijayanaudivarman may have been 
identical with the Mahdrdja Chandavarman who issued the 
Komarti plates. At any rate, the two Ch£0?d&vannaiis must have 
belonged to the same period. ' An examination of the seal, which^ 
according to Sir W. Elliot, is defaced, would probably show if it reads 
Ptfrtbhafctah and if* consequently^ the plates of Vijasranandivar- 
man may be assigned with certainty to the same dynasty as the 
Komarti and Chicacole plates,'"® Adopting this suggestion (i.e,, 
that the Vaingeyakas ruled over Kalifiga) Kielhom classed the 
Kollair grant as a North Indian inscriptioEL® D. R. Bhandarkar 
who has recently revised and enlarged Kielhom's list has not 
availed himself of the fresh evidence available.™ 

In fairtieas to Dr. Hultjisch it must he stated that he was awate 
that the phraseology of the Komarti plates resembles that of the 
copper^^plates of the Ganges of Kalihga and much more closely"^ 
that of the Chicacole plates of Nandaprahhanjanavarman. Moreover 


66. Tbe pJates. ^wrathful, violeot, feorfidV 

pmbably here is a reference to Uie feaifiil form of Bhalrava (aiva). 
fit. Ganjam District 
63. El, Vol. m p. 143 . 

69. Jn4cnpti4ma of ^Tortfiam India, No. S36. 

70. El, VoK XIX-XXI. No. 1303. 

71. Wk Vol. Xm, pp, 43 S. and PL 
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when he wrote, only one Vaingeyaka grant was known. He could 
ha-^re however withdrawn his statement when he edited the EUoro 
grant of Devavaiman^ but did not do so. The phraseology of the 
Kdmarti grant is totally different from that of the Vaihgeyaka 
grunts which exhibit m remarkable similarity among themselves. 
Caii^varman of the Kdmarti plates is styled ‘Kalihgadhipatl^ and 
issued the charter from Sidihapura identified with the modem 
Singupujram between modem Chicacole and Narasannapeta; all the 
Vaihgeyaka grants were issued from Vehglpurai and in 
none of the six Vaingeyaka kingg known to us Is the ruler 
called ^ KalihgadhipatiV It is not stated that Can^vaiman, the 
^Kalingadhipati', belonged to the Saanfcayana gotrn and was a 
devotee of ‘Citrarthasvamn No eondtision can be based upon 
the expression ^ bappa-bhatt^r^a-pddu-hhakta ^' as it was used by 
various d3mastics.^ Similarity in names (in the case of the 
dynasties of the eastern Deccan between the third and sixth cen¬ 
turies) proves nothing. Cap^^varman mi^t have been as much a 
name common to the Vaingeyaka and KaliAga dynastlesj'^ as Hastl- 
varman was to Gahga Vaingeyaka and Kandata dynasties and as 
Skandovarman and Nandivarman were to the PaMava end Vain* 
geyaka dynastica.^^ 

The epithet ^ pmtdp^>pamta applied to Can^var- 

mpn In the Peddav^ plate? would seem to be conventionaL 

Nandi narmon. II 

Nandivarman TI is referred to as the eldest son of Candavar* 
man the latter, then, would seem to have had two or more sons. 
Of the events of Nandivannan^s reign nothing is known except that 
he granted the village of Vide f^e) turapaflikS^ in KudrShira to 


72+ Pailla^ and Kalii^ dynasties. Aka vide supra. 

7S+ oftjRi enters into the cempoBitiDn cxE persciLal names. Cai^- 

mahisena (HI, Yal. XXI, p. ITQ}^ Cajidaketu, CsndaTlktllma, Can^&stihha; 
Can^pnibha^ etc. 

74. Dr« HuHsch has not noted the dMerenee between the alphabets of 
the Kolkir snd Komarti grants. The thick dots or nail-heeds at the tap and 
hottom of letters in the latter grant are not so prorntnent in the former. The 
Kdfiurti va lucks the notch of the Vaingeyaka vo. 

7^, The practice of naming the grandflen after the grandfather was not 
only pirevalent amofig the Ikhakos, the Guptas, the Vlkltakas, the Palla^ejs 
and the Vl^iikim4fn$ hut was sanetioned in books, (ZL, VoL XX, p. @+ n. 2>. 

76^ Dr. fleet read it as Vldenurapallfka- The reasons for ^opting the 
reading gWen ben an stated below. 
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157 Br atimans of various gottas atid carai^as living in the exceDent 
Kuiavaka agrah^ra in the 7th year, and 10 nivarimM of land in 
Ariitora, 10 In MiJn^urUp 6 in Cenceruva and 0 in Kai’umburin- 
ceruva as 'dewafialain' to V^nugf^ux^mm (God in the Vl^u 
temple) p lord of the three worlds, in the tenth yearp 

Skandax>arma7i 

It b no easy to settle Skandavarman^s place in Vaihgeyaka 
genealogy i those who identify Nandivaman of the Kanteru grant 
(No. 2 of 19B4-25) with Nandivarraan II consider Skandavarmaii 
of lie Kanteru grant (No. 1 of 1924-25) as his brother. The 
sources of this assertion are the epithet *sunurjy^huk^ applied to 
Nandivarman H and the common Endspot of the two grunts. But 
It has been shown above that Nandivarman of Ko. 2 of ia24-25p is 
probably Nandivarman I. Since Skandavarman and Nandivarman 
grant lands to persons belonging to the same gotra^ probably father 
and son, and since the tw^o grunts come from the same pluce^ 
Skandavarman might have been a brother and successor of Kandi'^ 
vaiman 1, omitted In the genealogical list much in the same way as 
Devavarman in the Ramatlrtham plates and VikramerLdi'svaniian 1 
in the Ipur pktes set n. Palaeographically no objection can bo 
taken to this view.^ 


Contemporary flowers 

The thectry that the Vaihgeyakas were somehow related to the 
Fallavas of the early Sanskrit charters (Le.p Skandavurman, I 
Viravarman, Skandavarman II, VauamaAoTOja Vlwufiopavarmaiii 
Shhhavarman etc.) and hence were left unmolested by the latter 
who were more poiveiful, lacks adequate proof. Similarity in the 
names or the bull banner (adopted by both the dynasties) cannot 
prove matrimmiial or family ties, ' Skanda' enters into the com¬ 
position of not only Vaihgeyaka and Pallava, but also Satavahana 
and Cutu names. Nandlvarman, a name of frequent occurrence in 
Vaihgeyaka genealogy, occurs in Pallava genealogy only during and 
after the sixth century A.D, (I-g-i after the Vaihgeyakas had passed 
away). The bull crest of both dynasties has a aectariaiij not 


7T. Since a part the Vaiigeyaka kingdom, probably ihe whole of ii 
south of the would to cocae ujidfir PiJlava sway during or before 

the of Slthhavannon (middle of the fifth centuxy), it la probable that 
Skandavarman preceded Nandivarman U who has to be pUced in the 
last quarter of ihe 5fh centuiy A n 
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dytx&stic, significfimce.'^ SInc^ we do not know how SAmndra* 
gupta’s invasimi affected the Pallava, we cannot build much upo& 
the fact of the V^dhgeyakas not being molested by the Pallavas. 
Even supposing that the latter were as strong as evcTp political and 
geographical reasons mi^t have prevented them from crossifig the 
to attack VengL It has also been shown that during the 
decline of Vaiiigeyaka powexi the Pallava sliced off a part of the 
kingdom — i.e.j the territory south of the Ki'^jaaiL This thrust must 
have been one of the causes of ii^ downfall. 

Kalihga of the same perkKi would seem to have been ruled by 
powerful kings. The three kings wboj on palaeographical grounds, 
have been assigned to this period are Caod^^varman of the KdxnarU 
plates^ Nandaprabhanjanavantian of the Chlcacole plates and 
Mahdrdja Uraavannan of the Brhatpro^tha gnmt^ One more 
Kairngddh^ti of the same period, whO| however^ would seem to 
have belonged to another line, is Vaa^thTputra Mokdrdja SrL 
Saktivaiman.™ 


SecHon Ih 

Govonment, Religion anp Social Life 
Administrative JJjiiU 

The laod^graats incidentally throw some light on the admini* 
strative system. The kingdom was divided into m^yas. Whilst 
it is certain that the territory around the capital was oot included 
in the KudrEhdrtt^ui^ya^ wo do not know how it was called.^^ It 
has been shown above that ahdra, rc^ha and vi^a|/a denote the 
same territorial division, not more in extent than a modem districts 
Below the was gmma and below that or pallika- 

prfima (a hamlet). No division between vi^aya and grdma is men¬ 
tioned. 


7S. Vliie 

TO. BL V^il. XU, pp. 4 R. 

80 . Ihid., pp, IR. 

81. EUore and Peddavegi granti in which thfr inhabitants d£ Eldr 

(floodern EUor) and FrfilOiiL (Paloum, Ptolemy} iieapecdiViily are addressed, 
do not nventiDn Kudrnhnra^visaya. Thn Rnllnif pmve Umt tb** 

region was fncl ti d cd in the Xiidrihlrii-Tifs^a. 
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Oficers 

Each was under an officer called Vifayapatt,^ The 

of the Peddavegi and KoUair plates would seem to be 
but the same officer under another name. True, under the Eastern 
C^ukyas, denoted a kingdom of which *m&aya$^ were divi¬ 

sions.®^ However, m the UruvupaUi grant, Mujjd&ri^ira is also 
called a Like ^vl^dya.* and ''deifi' sometimes 

denotes a kingdom and sometimes a province.®* Cannot^ therefore, 

^ vtfape ^ and * deia * in the same inscription denote the same terri¬ 
torial division ? Since the Vaihgeyaka kingdom would seem to 
have comprised only two vi^ayas^ a higher division than a ' vi^ya ^ 
is impossibJOii Other officers (but subordinate to the 
whoso functions cannot be adequately deimed are the 
NiyuktuSf Niyogtis^ Rajapuru^St and Valhbhm. {lit. 

roya] agents) are probably the same as the £&saTktsarncdinns 
of tlfe early Pallava charters.^ According to Hemacandra, 'Vftl- 
bbha* means ^Adkyak^a/ As, according to the lexicographer 
Jatadhara, ^ValEabfta^ is a synonym of * Aivarakw^ ai^d as ^Vat- 
labhoa^ are distmgiiLshed from * Go-uallahho^ ^V'atlabha* of our 
records may mean either * keepers of horses ^ or * keepers of cows *. 

Ofpees Borrpujcd 

The writing of the Peddavegi plates as that of the Hira-Ebda- 
galJi grant Lb attributed to a flabcjyadbifcftH (confidential minister). 
This title vrould seem to have been borrowed from the Pallavas as 
also FclZabha, The practice of making bhojakas (freeholders) 
executors of grants is also a Pallava practice. 


82. C.P, Na. 1 of 1&24^25, 

B3, Their kirij;dom was celled W^iiQideta; and soma of th^ir grants (JA, 
VoJ. Vni, p, VoU XllXp pp. record grsiits mads: in ttu? PsimJ.- 

Gudrfivira and PigiiRjgvEira vifni/cis. 

M. lA, VoL V. pp, SO ff.. t, U* 17 and 28. 

B5. Cn, VoK m, p. 31, t. 1. 4. 

86h The of Asok^% inscnplJcins (PUkr Edicts) are royal agents 

whom all officers are asked to obey. Somettmes the word dehotM ordinary 
persons (subjects). 

The yo/tabluu are mentioned along with the Edyapurusm in onr 
inscriptiDn and vdth the Aasatmtam^arins in the Ptkira, MMgajar and 
Univiipalli ^rwits. 

S7, We owj? this iUBBestion to D. C. Sircar, op, m., p, 79, n,l. I>. 
Hultzsch translates ValTobha as Tavoujite\ 
aA.-24 
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would seem to be the headm^ui of a vilisgt The 
leadiiig and moaiilng of the word are not settled ^ Burnell read 
it as Munyaeia,*^ Dr. Fleet was of opinion that for Mnnyada as a 
common name no meaning could be found and that Munyada as a 
proper name was out of place.®® Reading it as Mutyt^da he cor¬ 
rected it to AmAtyddi. While editing the Ellore Prakfl grant of 
Devavarman, Dr. Hultisch read It as Mujiid® remarked*— 
*^The plates of Vijaya-Nandivannan seem to read^ ...,. .Munuda \ 
but the apparent riu in the middle of this word may he in reality 
the obliterated |u.” But la faas always a short curve attached to 
right end of its back (the Nagarjumkor^ds iiiscriptions and the 
Bdahgalur and Cbikkulla plates) What is read as {n has no such 
curve. K. V, Lakshnmna Rao reads it as Munuda.®^ 

The word which occurs in 4 out of the S grants can have only 
one reading. In the Peddavigi, Kollair and Kanteru plates, the 
reascent in the it sign in nii ^ is to the left of the vertica!, urhilst in 
the letter read as the xeascent is to the right as in or 
The letter can only be That the last letter of the word is 4^ 
and not da is shown by No, 2 of 1324-25, where the back of 4^ has 
a notch at the right and whilst that of da lacks it. Mutu^a being 
the correct reading Dr* Hulizsch's reading in the EUore grant must 
be abandoned in favour of Mudud^i which would be the Prakft 
form of Mutud^. 

Though the Prakrt and Sanskrit forms are known, they cannot 
be traced in dictionaries. Even so, the meaning of the word can 
be ascertained. Muijida and Mufditfc in Hindi mean ^headman ^ In 
TelugUk Muff ha denotes subdivisiojis of districts. Mutalpofta in 
Malayalam denotes the office of the headman of the low caste term¬ 
ed eft agon. In the E^eru plates of Viia5*adityu II, {79£^B43 A.D. 
according to Dr, Fleet's calculations) we have the expressions 
^Ka^eruv (d)d* vi^ye un(^)rupife{y)u-K^Tna gramosya Kufafca- 
pramukhan ICufiiimbinns*garuL*an ittftam dfndpayari/®^ These are 
similar to gdmo (gfimepalcd) bftduifauvo/ 


88- S. Jnd. PflI., p. 14 

89. lA. Vd. V, p. 17B. n. 

90. fbld., pp. 1!^ ff.. and PI.; El. Vol. IV. pp. m ff. 

31. JAHHS, Vol. V. pL i, p. 31. 

92- Ip the Kotbir pities the i in the syllahle it* hm no loop. Hut bfltli 
ra with the loop pod to wUhout the loop ure ufiod (i IL 10,>, 

93. EJ, Vol. V, pp. US a. 
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Dr. Fleet tiaa shown®* that *Kufa’ has the meatuag among others 
* highest^ the most excellentj first ’ derived no douht from Its mean¬ 
ings of any prominencet a peak or a summit of a mountaim In the 
B?iagat)flta PiirdM, * Kapa " is used in the sense of chief, Kupiha 
is 0 variant of It is highly probable that the Mududhs 

(Sanskrit Mutnda) addres^d in the same manner arc also heads 
of villages. 

The Citrarathasv^mi CtiZt 

Ihe tutelary deity of the Vaingeyekas was Citrarathosvimi 
Citraratfias^tjdmi pddanudbj/cfnh^) Sanskrit Lexicons 
give Citrarcitbd the name of the sun^ the v&hana of Agni and some 
princes.^* K. V, Lafcbmena Eao thinks that CitrsrathasvSmin is 
the Sun-God. While editing the EUore plates of Devavarman^ Dr. 
Hultzsch referred to the existence of a mound “which, on a visit 
to Pedda-Vegi li> 1902^ was shown to me by the villagora as the site 
of the ancient temple of Citraratba^udmtw» the family deity of the 
^lankayana Maharajas/' In the Khoh copper plate Inscription 
of Malidfdjd Sar\^anfitho ® a shrine of Adit^a is spoken of. Ancient 
temples of the sun exist at Asmarka. Gwalior, Dee-Bara:^rk and 
Indore. In the Archaeologicul Survey of India^ Cunningham has 
noted an image of the sun at Shahpurj two feet and ten inches 
high, holding a lotus in each band, ^vith^ on each side, a small 
standing figure, that on the right being armed with a club. That 
Sim-wor^tp could have existed along with the worship of Siva or 
Vi?nu is shown by Nirmand copper-plate grant of MaMicdmantei 
Mabdrfijff Samudrasena. Here the divine TnpUTBntnka is called 
According to Dr, Fleet, the occurrence of the word 
'Mifttm* (the Sun) as the first component of the Cod's name 
seems to indicate that in this particular case, some form or other of 
solar worship was combined with Salva rites. It is, therefore, pos¬ 
sible that the Vaihge^^akas some of ^vhom bad ^iva and others 


at. El. vd. m B. aa 

95. I, 9, 10. 

m. lA, Vol. XI, I> 112, ond Vol. XVT, p, 24. 

Is m&ny Ehistem CSluki^^ Hr^nts we hav^! faronfiffpij RfijtrB- 

IcdtapramTxXr^n tfthrtin ^dpaverfi' and VistrnJtfrfa^ i? a leebnical 

tide Tneaning chief «f & district. 

97. That of the Eastern wias i.e., §lvii. 

97a, Pelera, -p, 

98. Ctr. Voh m. Nq. 2fl. 

99 . VoL XV, p. 2 . PL xJ. No. 1 . 
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Vai§i;i&va leanings w-&re at the same time wotshippers of the Sun* 
GodL also. 

But on the analogy of the compounds (Le.t the 

God worshipped in GokoiTia), ^TiparuutastJ^mi (he-, the god wor¬ 
shipped in Srlparvata in the Vi?nukundin mscriptioos) ^ cannot 
CitrarathaTOami mean the god worshipped m Citraratha ? We 
do not know of any place called Citraratha.*^ Nor do the PiJlava 
records throw any light on this question. 

HeZigion 

The sectarian leanings of different kings are different; some 
were pammiimaJiiioflrafft others pcEramuhli^gai^iifas. It haa been 
shown that during the Sata\^hana rule &aivism was in a flourishuig 
condition. Some of the Iksviku kings and their feudatories had 
Saiva leanings. Jayavarman of the Brhntphalfiyana gjotra was a 
worshipper of Moheitxirfl. The earliest knoAvn king of the Vain- 
geyaka line is a pcramumdlieiwflra. Like the early Pallava king^ 
the later Vaihgeyakas are styled parnmubhegaveitas, worship¬ 
pers of Vi?nu. Perhaps Pallava influence is to be seen in thius 
change*^*^ 


100- CltrsraUm (M.BH ^ Ml; F. 1S4) is the miine of ■ river. 

101+ BIr+ K. V* Lakahmana Eao Is of Dpirucm that jtaraTnuhMgamta need 
not necessarily mean of Vi$nu\ quotes Fatn£jaU to show 

that followers ol Siva w-ere also called bhAgamia^*^ Wo may add in som^ 
in-cHpUons designates Sombhu (Gadhwa stone inscription of 

CandragupLa □+ CH^ VaL 113)^ Para^hhAgiivata of the rantenipormry PatUiva 
InscriptLons caimot OMsan ^worshipper of Btuigavot fot tit least one smoeg 
them would Ln that case hav^ styled himself pArtTmotnalie^dris. What pmvee 
conclusively that pcrqmii&hdgarata of cur inacripllciis means worshipper of 
Vl^u' is Noi 38 in Cn, VoL HL in which Dharasena 1 and his youngef brother 
Dronflstmha are siylsd parataaTnaheioamSj while their younger brother 
Dhniva 11 Is called a pammahhagavatn.. The Peddavigi plalcG cf Hondlvar- 
mao n (a penamahlm^aciil^l mentiDn grant of lanck to a Vl:p:iULgrbasvimlnj 
the god inhabiting Visnugrfaa (Vi^u)i 




Chapter X 


THE KANDAHAS 
DyTwisfu: App^Zlatifyn 

Kijigs of this dynasty of whom three are known are said to have 
belonged to the ^Ananda gotra/^ According to Dr. Hultzsdi they 
may be designated as 'kings of the family of the Ananda.*^ Other 
scholars have bbelled them simply as *‘ihe Aiiandas’^ or **th© 
Ananda kings of Guntur^'* We may once more emphasise that 
confusion between gotra and dynastic names must be avoided. The 
expression ^Xandarfl-nrpatikiJa-samudbhdto,^ applied to Atlivar- 
man^ o distant successor of Kandara, shows that the latter was the 
first king of the dynasty who his n a m e to Hence these 
kings had better be styled "the Kandaras/ 

Kandara: Meanvig 

Dr. Fleet considered ‘Kandara^ a variation of The 

Prakrt forms of Krs^a are Kairdia {Mi AhTg; JM; S) and Kasana 
(M and S) and Kasina {AMg; J.M). The Dravidian form is Katinn . 
The variations of Kr^a found In the Ratt^ and Yadava records are 
KanKara, Kanhara, Kandhara and Kandhara.^ An argument 
against Dr, Fleet^s view is that Kandara nowhere occurs as a varia¬ 
tion of Krsn^- Ih a Ra^rakuto record from Kylsatiur in the 
gal Taluq of the Dharwar District, Liencl Barnett has read 
'KandaiB-vallabha^ and equated it with "Kann ata-vallabha^ of the 
other R^rakufa recordSp some of which are published in the same 
volume.^ In these records there la very little difference between 


1. fa) ^itiifu^-ka]ndnanHa-miihu^-ni4t(M)g^fTa-v£i^«£ama[a-Mltdlci-tuChl} 

.... Kandarfijeu^ . . . ./ 1^ of Ii99, 

{b> A(i^)Tfda'-ra-0Dtnij‘|^a ^ * . * DdnujdoravciTTrtaTta—EIp Vol. XVH, 
p. 32&, L IL 2 and 2. 

(c) Mnprid^-TnahaffivaTHia^nilidbk^tnui . . . , Afttvamnnn^^ 
lA. VoL IX ini. 10i2 and 103, t, Ih I and S. 

2. Eh VdL XVH, p. 3m 

3. Tim Goranda t. IL £ and 3, 

4 IkfvikUp PoUavn, and Gepta are somt!! of the kings who gave tbelf 
nam» to their dyniistias, 

1 lA YqI IX, p. 103, n. 30 wid BG* YoJ. I, Part H, pi 334i 

S, BG.p ilriAp p. 5Efl. 

T* El. Vol. Xn p. 283. 
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ma and uda. Considering the fact that all the records including 
the KyasanQir ones give ‘Kannara-vallabha' only, what is read as 
■Kandam-valiabha' is probably 'Kaimara-vallabha.' 

‘Kanda’ is a PrSkit and *KandBn’ a Dravidian form of Skanda.® 
'Kanda' might have become ‘Kandara’ much in the same way as 
'Kanha' became ‘Kanhara*’ A fine Siva temple at Khejuraho 
erected during the tenth century' is called Kandarfya Mahadeo. 
Kings Kandara and Attivarman were woishippcrs of Siva. An 
objection to this view is that in aU the SStavahann, early Palinva 
juirl Kandara records, the Prakrt form is Kbaiiidn. 

In Sanskrit and Prakrt ‘Kandara' means ‘cave,' 'elephant goad.’ 
As some kings style themselves ‘elephant goad to their enemies. 
Sanskrit or Prakrt ‘Kandara’ as a name is not Improbable. 

King Kandara: His Dale 

The founder of the dynasty was Kandara. Since the Allahabad 
posthumous pillar inscription which speaks of Samudragupta’s en¬ 
counter with the Vaingeyaka Hastivarman and Kancey^a Vi^u- 
gopa, does not mention king Kandara, whose kingdom lay between 
the Vaingej'aka and Pallava kingdom.'i, it may be Inferred that the 
Kandaras rose to power after his southern campaign. Palaeo- 
grophy lends support to this view. 

For the determination of Kandara's date, the palaeography of 
the Chezarla inscription of his grandson supplies positive evidence. 
On the back of the slab bearing this inscription there is record of 
Mahendravikrama or Mahendravarman 1.® To all seeming the 
writing of the two inscriptions u almost contemporaneous. The 
letters exhibit close agreement even in some details: but a careful 
examination reveals certain developed forms in Mahendravikrama's 
mscription. Only one pn and a few ho-s of the record cf Kandara s 
grandson reveal notches at the bottora while all the pa-s and ha-s 
of the other have notches. The more or less angular lo with the 
notch at the bottom in Mohfl™ ja Mahendravikrama’s Inscription is 
to be found only in a few places in the other: and in CheTarla we 


S. Tam. Lertcdh S- V, Ekndan. 

a , In the aratfftvIlflM Pnihiwtino, p. 3, the son of Slmhari^no (U., Mahen- 
ilraTOTTTiim) li rcfcrivd to S5 MflhendravJkramS- Mahciulfavnmiflii n men¬ 
tioned only by ihe Ktiraia plates is not so known- The eonfuston between 
the Pallflw KahendravUiraina ot tbe ChcMrlo tatcfipKom and flw Visnw- 
kundin VtknniendroyannOn of the RtmatirthKin plates which some seholnrs 
baiit made must be avoided: the KIohcndraviltaraTna of the Chnarle Insctip'- 

tion bdemge to ihe Bharadraja potro. 
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find also the triangular vu of the Nagarjunlkoj^^a m^criptions and 
the British Museum plates of C^udevL We may th&n postulate 
art Interval of thirty to thirty-five years between the two mscrip- 
tions. Since Mahendriivikrama’s reign would fall in the first de¬ 
cades of the seventh century^ the Chezarla inscription of king Kan- 
dara^s grandson may be assigned to the third quarter and king 
Kandara to the first quarter of the sixth oentury.^^ 

In the AwntEsti^eri^athd of which we have, thanks to the 
efforts of B^akr^oa Ravi, a fuller text than beforCp it is said that 
the wife of Kaiidarem <lord o£ Kandara) who was wounded in 
battle (with the Pallavas evidently) sent a number of war ele¬ 
phants to a Pallava King, there called a Magadha king, 

Rise of the Di^^irnty 

It is now possible to picture to ourselves the cifcumstances 
favouring the rise of the dynasty. The Pallavas who ware in posses¬ 
sion of parts of the Guntur District in the reign of Shhhavarman 
in the early part of the fifth century were later on hard pressed by 
the Kadambas in the south-west and Colas in the south. The bitter 
rivalry between the Pallavas and the Kadambas under Mayura- 
sarman continued long. Mrgei^varman, a successor of K^ustbavar- 
man, was destroying fire to the Pallavas/and Ravivmrman up¬ 
rooted lord of KdnoL The Anaji inscription*^ states 

that K^^avarman Ts armies wore totally defeated in a battle with 
those of a Pallava king. From the fact that the early PaJlava char¬ 
ters are issued from Palakkada and Daianapura, and from the fact 
that K^eT is mentioned only in the Cendalhr inseription of 
Kumlravi^^u, scholars like Venkayy^a have concluded a Cola occu¬ 
pation of To^flinui^aEam.*^ In the country just north of the 
the Vaingeyaka power had yielded or was yielding place to 
the dynasty of the Vi^nukujjdins, Kandara took advantage of this 
political turmoil to found a new dyua^ty. The Vt^ukundin and 
the Pallava perhaps saw in the new kingdom a buifcr state and so 
connived at the coup. But the Kandara was too near the Pallava 
to avoid conflicts later on,^* One wonders whether the monkey 

10. [t is not posallsic to agEw with tito view vxpre^^scd in the ARE, 
i9‘l&-2!0p p. S5r that ^'by its early t>'pe of P^ltaiva-Graothfl character aloiio the 
inacripticm must be rolerrcd to about the iKlrd century A-D.** The Report 
assigns Diatodaravarman to the fourth century AJD> 
n. lA, Vol VI, p. 25 . 

12. BC. VqL XI, Djt, 3G1 

33, lA, Vol, XXXVH. p, m n, 

XI V^{fr ffuprft. 
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device oo the banners of Kai^dara and of the Kadambas may be 
taken to prove an alliance between tbenx^ 

Kandam seE about strengihemng Ms dynasty by means of a 
Pallava matdmoiiial alliance. Ite Che^rla inscription of Kan- 
dara^s grandson who beai^ the titles of and * (Aa^) 

TTiuMmalWj^^ inbroduces us to his father who bears the title of 
■'Pftfcivii/uwTcja'^^ and Ms mother, a daughter of king Kandara of 
the Ananda gotra. 

In the Cherarla inscdption of Ms grandsoni Kandara is said to 
have been lord of two provinces or kingdoms and of the best city 
Kandarapura. He Is said to have engaged in sharp battles with the 
Andhras near the banks of the river and brought about the 

widowhood of many an Andhra woman.^® His enemy was perhaps 
the Vwn»k iindin - Like the Visgukupdin J^Iadhavavannan H, he 
bears the title lord of the TrikufuparmLta*^^ Dr- HultocMs vierw thsi 
TriJcupi (Trtraimi of the Nasik inscription) in Bombay and Malaya 
(in the western Ghats) ^ of which Madhavavaxman claims to be lord, 
were at a safe distance from his dominions, must, it would appear, 
be aMmdaneii Any three-peaked hill have been called 


15. Rk«!. JlfvsDre ansi Coory {rtsm Jnicnptiaiii, p. 2G« 
le. Appendoc, 11, 30, 33-4. 

17 d 1 owe the cugjgeatiaii that Yarardj^i^ la dm inscripUpo is Lhe genilive 
cingular □! Yiii3ard| to Plrof^ssor K.. A. NUakimta While editing the 

Kopparam plates id Pulakisin D, Dr, Hultzsch wrongly cortddera PftJiitJidavci- 
oi in ihe nommative singolar. As the Banas oi ibe possege if^uires a 
getLGlive Bmgular, he correcia It into Ffthlulditi^arijuir<[« 

The rea^m for calling tbb a Paitlavii imciiiidoKL ara thfi followings— 
The birndaa ^ Ent^athh&malh ^ and * (lta^)iTta^RU[Zla' are essentially 
Pallava. Till th^ advent of ibe EaBtcm C^ukyas^ the cxSce of Ytivt^taja int 
Yuvanu/iamja was eisentially a Pallava institution cm this aide of South 
In a DhumorajeraUin mscriptiDn we have simiiar hirudor e.g^ PkutNma&M- 
jaiwih and (El, Vol. X, pp- 5, 6; Nos, U 3, 7 etc.), Hie practice of 

znendoning the binidat to the exiduBioci of per^oiml name$ would also seem to 
be a Foliova practice. True Prditvtvut^arSjct and Pfthtvivaddbha-Yuvardja 
^LTe titles borne by Vi^uvardhana in the Koppamm and Salim grants 
retpedively (lA, YoL XIX, p, 309>. Pythlvcduoarijfl is according to 
Br. Hultasch a f(urm d PrtJiivli/uvttrfjo (Eh Yol. XVHX* p. 25G>^ And 
(drudofl inlD which enters are also boma fay SMtlvarman 1. and 

Mnngale^ (BGj Yol^ I, ii, pp. 34i-Tl. But the Chezarla insciip^Qn cannot 
be brought to iha bc^nnlng of the seventh century A.D. 

U8. Could this mean that king Xandara did not belong to tho Andhra 
tr^je? 'PralAitiTi-PTthioii^oamiflh' applJ^ to Kandora^ soQ-in-law might 
bo oarrected into ^IV4iAitindhiro-PftMtjrpuoar3jd^\ 

16. Eh Vol. XVH, p. 388. td.5. 
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Trikutaparvata?^ But tlie association ol Malaj/a with it forces us 
to Jook for both in the west. A inscriptxjon^ gives m the 

clue^ Verse IS m it recu^ that Kuotala^ Avanti, Kalihgaj Kosabt 
Tiikut^p La^a and Andhra ware subjugated by one of the later 
Vakatnkas. At that time the Vi^uku^dhis were an Andhra power. 
Such defeats would have been repaid and these victories would 
have provided the Vi^^uku^dhis the occasiem for takiog over the 
Vakafaka titles and glories. 

Extent o| his kingdom 

The extent of Knndara^s kingdom is not altogether easy of 
determinatjotu Dhanyaka^aka was in possession of his son-iji’-iaWj 
a Pallava. Chczarla, where the inscription of Kaudara's grandson 
(by his daughter) and of Mahendravannan I are found, is in the 
Narasaraopet taluq of the Guntur District. D^odaravarmen’s 
grant comes from the Ongole taluk^ and AtUvarman's from the 
Guntur taluq. The kingdom of Kandara would, therefore;, seem to 
have comprised at the most the Guntur, Tenali and Ongole taluqs 
of the Guntur District. 

Ddmodamoarman: His place in the K^iidam gen^logy 

D^odaravarmau came after king Kandara, for the Maft^pad 
grant of the former is issued from 'Kandarapura'^ and the Chezarla 
inscription of Kandara^$ grandson^ which refers to Kandara as ^the 
lord of the best of cities, Kandarapuia'' makes it certain that Kan¬ 
dara gave his name to the capitak^ As Damodravarman^s father 
is credited with many Gosahasra and Hira^^fagarbfi^ 
and as Kandara is not credited with them either in the inscripfion 
of his grandson, where he Is extolled in a lengthy passage^ or in 
the inscription of bis distant successor, Attivarman, Damodara- 
vaiman could not have been a son of king Kandara. 

His date 

Since the grant of Damodaravannan gives us neither dates nor 
names and facts tending to establl^ dehnite synchronisms with 

33* Cn, Vcl+ DI, p. 9 (hitroductiaa). 

20a ASWI, Vok IV, pp. 124 ff. 

21. KMti^ni mimtionGd in the grajit, which. Dr. Hultr^cb was Uflabla to 
fdontily,. miijr be identlhcd wiih ICanduiiOru, six loiLea to east of Miittopad^ 
the findspot of th* fr&nt. 

22. Other bistances of longs giviog tbeir gaming lo their capi tnla 
'Pravarapurs^ from whidi Pnivarasciia iTs edict la addressedr Kandhorspnra. 
the dty of Kr^-Koi^dharap etc. <CII. Yd. m, p. Z36 and BG, 1 Pt. ii 
p. ssa). 
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kings whose dates are known^ paUeography is our only guide in 
the determinatioo. of His date. Dr. Hultzsch has only remarked 
that the alphabet is of an early southern type.^ We can say that 
It resembles tbe alphabets of the later Valhgeyaka grants and of 
the PUdra and M^ga|ur grants of Simbavamiaii. Since Ftkira is 
said to have been included in the Mundara^tra which has to he 
sought lor in the Nellorc District^ and since Bdattepadp the findspot 
of Damodaravarman's grants is in the Ongole taluq^ once part of 
the Nellore District^ a comparison between the alphabet of the 
Ftkira and Mattepad grants is more apt. Striking is the resembl¬ 
ance between the ya, ha^ luip ditji and £u of the two grants^- 

The dose resemblance between the jetj hhc, dbha and U of the 
nnd M^gajur grants is also noteworthy. The thick dots 
or nail heads at the top of letters^ especially over a feature 
common to the two PaLlava grants under reference, are to be found 
in the first few lines of the Ma^tepid grant. The Upadfimdiiti^a 
occurs in al] the grants.® It may be argued that the Mattepad 

differ from the Plkira ones as they have bars insteed of curvf^* 
But the former are not quite unknown to the FbUava grants of the 
same period.^ The Mattepad numerical symbob for 1 and 2 are 
more primitive than those in the two Pallava grants^ but as two 
symbols for one are used in the Ma^lepa^ graut, and as the Manga- 
lur symbol for four is slightly different from the Pikira onoj, much 
reliance cannot be placed on numerical symbob; nor can archaic 
forms be the main factor in the detenmnation of dates. 3aka ^0 of 
the colophon of the Jama work Lokauibhdgo w'Ould seem to corres¬ 
pond to the twenty-second regnal year of Slmhavarman, king of 
Kanci, mentioned in the text. According to Krishna Sastri the 
astronomical details given in the Omgodu grant of Siddiavarman 
II,^ do not fit into this date, and Shhbavarman of tlie Jaina work 
must be Slmbavannan I; and the Pikira grant belongs to Siihha^ 
varman H. On these pieces of evidence^ Dlmodaravartnan would 


23. El. Vol. XVE, p, 327. 

24. is identlcaJ with MupdEunidu of som* NeRciie ioscrlp- 
tions (N. 19, 31 and I2l) and Kanduhura whidb, according to ihe UruvupalU 
grant, was included in the Mundaristra ia perhaps identical with Kandufcur 
[lAp V(J. XXXVn, p. 2B3, n). 

25. Dr. Hultzsch has not noted the fact that in tlw Mat^ep^ grant os in 
the Mtira imd MangalOr grants, Anal vt is once represented by smell m {£L 
Yal. XVffp PI. y, t- L IS). 

2a. Maiigalur grant. lA, Vol. V, pp. 154 ff. Ph y-b, L 3; vi-a: U. 1 and 3. 

27* El, Vol, ICV, pp. 24« 
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I have to be assigned to the first quarter of the ^th century AJD. 
But ag he was not the son and immediate sticcessor of Kandara, he 
cannot be placed earlier than 550 A.D. 

Dr. Hultaacb assigns Damodaravarman to a period earlier than 
that of Attivarman partly on the strength of the Prakrt portion of 
the former's grant.® D. C. Sircar rcjoLnSp Attivarman is a Dravi* 
dian form of Hastiyarinan through the Pralq-E form Hatthivar- 
man® These arguments would compel us to place Damodara- 
%*armBci's mscription sometime before the Pallava Sanskrit charter^ 
of the fifth and sL^tb centuries which p for reasons stated 

above^ would be impassible. Instanoes of Prakrt forms lingering 
in the records of the fifth and sixth centuries AD., can be cited.” 
The Buddhist leanings of the king can also explain this mixture of 
Sanskrit and PrSkrt. 


Aitivarman 

According to D. C. Sircar, Attivaiman^^ is the father of D&aio™ 
daravatman.®® The only source of this assertion is the expres¬ 
sion wefca-go-^ah^«ra-fl nekc-htraiiiyagaTbfc odbfiat^odbft a uoaya ^ 

applied to the latter in his grant. He has rightly pointed out that 


2$, “It ftifty htf inlerrad fraiu ihe Prakrt forma used that it catilti not be 
far away in point of time from the PrSkrt plates of the early Pallava kings 
of the third or fourth »ntuH 09 ^ of the Ctimtian eni"p AM!, 191&-2C., p. T5. 

El, voi. xvn. p. m. 

29. Jouf^l of die Departmcfit of Lettcrff, CekutCn, VoL XXVl^ p. 4S. 

30. Aceorditxe to I>, C. SiicaTp Dr. XfuHrsdi';} flatemetit Shat the Inacrlii- 

tiona la partly Ln Prikrt is a 'misiepreseiitatlarL’ But Dr+ Hultzsch oorTBctly 
states the positian when he eaya that tho penenal and most of iho gotta immes 
of donees ere in Prikft and that the Prlkrt ’ occurs in the 

Sanafcnt porUoas while the Saitskrlt amio occura in the PTakrt portion. For 
Prafcrt forms Ungerinit In SflnArit rreerda see VLemikundhi records generally, 

3L Dr. Bultzsch looks upon Attivarman bs a Prikift ar Dravldian form of 
T!ilisttvannpn+ Slnee in Prakrt. ih* Initial Ka is nowhere softenad hito Op Attl- 
vamiBn eaimot he another form of Ifotthivomum. Neither in Telugu nor in 
Canareae can 'Aftf meaning ^dephanf be found. That Mfti' is sometimes n 
Dravidian form of ‘Marti* k msd^ certain by the ShoMnghar inscription of 
PartnLaka (Ef, VoL lY, pp. 221 If,) where the Western Danga Prthlvfpatl H is 
called HaatimaUa (the name of the elephant of Indra) In the Sanskrit portion, 
ond Attlmalbn In the Tamil jKsrtSon. Even now in Tdndl means 'do^ 
phont*. For names and samames into the cotnpOffltlon of whkh enters^ 

see sbo BG. L k. p. 507; SH, VoL HI, No. 60, p* 122: VoL I No. 14. p. 105; 
O, VoL XVT, p. Sfj El, Vd. VIL pp 136. 

32. Op. dr, p. SO. 

33. T. B. 2, 3. 
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Dr. Hultasch's traaslation of ihb m well as the expressions ‘Ap™- 
meya-Hif™i/a£rflrbfcflp™ra *mfany<igarb}mpr<^suta “s®, and 

^Htr^irtyftgfirbJiosambhiita^ m ‘producer of mmy Hiraiiyagarbhaa^ 
is defective, as tbe pest participles prosutu and sambhwta can enter 
into PciicaTni Tatpiiru^ and not Tatputu^u compounds. He 

has correctly translated them as ^bom of die The 

theory underlying the perforrnmice of the mahd- 

ddna is that the performer is hom of the golden womb* etc^—perhaps 
m the same way as Brahno^*^ 

But where he brings £hb translation to bear upon the problem 
of Kandara genealogy one cannot agree with him, AcL^ording to 
him it is not 'quite impossible* that Attivaraman who is credited 
xvith the performance of the Hiranm^T^’^hhn m the Gorantla plates 
is the father of Domodi^varman who is said to have been 'bom of 
one bom of the H\ran]iagarbha and a performer of the G^^hasra/ 
He dismisses the palaeographical difRcultj' cheaply when he makes 
the gratuitous assumption that the difference in time between the 
Maiiepfid Gdraiitla plates is so short, and that it b difficult to 
determine which of them is the earlier. 

(a) The grantJm alphabet of the Gorajitla plates is decidedly 
later than that of the Msftepad grant, because in thoTn the ha 


34. The CoTBOritb Inscription lA, Vot. PC P- l. 1. 3* 

35* IpfCit £bnd Eolamani grants El, Vnl- XVTI, pp. 33** and JAHRS. 
Vol Yt Part I pp. 11 CT. 

38. The MoMkatn pilLar InscripUan lA, Vol. XTX. pp, 1 ff- 
37. TTie H&mita^aThha |ar Is of the $hape of s lotus; it ts provided wUh 
D pedwfcd* golden stalk ctf lotm and a golden Ifiread mtmd !ts luiveL 

During the perfaranni^ce of the fnohddqmt the performer enters lh& pfv- 
tlnls oC the attar whure the ffiranpfljyarhJio b plaeed, holding the images of 
DhErmBrafa md Bfahmfl in both hands, and takei five deep breaths alter 
pladng his head between hb atiltlM. Hie Brahincins versed in the Yedaa per¬ 
form the GwbbJdeno, Pumsavowa and Stfnaitta cereinoniei of the ffimnys- 
j^bha and later on the rites foUowtng the birth of a <MWr Fhially the per- 
fonner addresses V4ng thus:— 

**0. the best among gods^ before 1 canie out of my mether^s womb, 

How diet r ato bom of your womb, mine is a 

Moreover, udbhava Cfidjrl which occurs Sii the expression ^AneJsc- 
HfranyoflffrbhodbftaroJtifieiwapa’ is mainly used in ihe sense of birth' or ^com¬ 
ing from^—e^. Ro^TohulauamiodbTiorci, ^oijodbhimfl^ etc. As has been point¬ 
ed out by SircaTi 'Himnyaiiarhhedhkewdbhflc^^ in the sense of "performer 
of fJmiiyuflarbhtt ^ U awkward in a pfoso composition and ihe Buddhist Damo- 
daravarman would not have performed Brahmanl^ riUs like ^Gojahftira' 
and * Hirimvnpflrbhm ' 
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and iho sufescribed i* consist of two vertical lines erf nearly equal 
length;® in the Rkira, MM^alux and Unrvapalli grants and even 
in the Chezarla inscription of Mahendravannan I, it is considera* 
bly shorter. In the Kailasanntha inscriptions the reascent is to the 
full length of the vertical. 

(b) Ja ivith the upper arm converted into a loop is on the line 
of development to the Kuram ja which exhibits die head of the 
modem Tamil ja. The Chezarla inscription has the archaic ja. 

(c) The ctmdve ha and par with the notdi at the hottom occur 
in the Dfiarmaraiaraflta tnscription. The Choaarla ha and pa ivith 
modest notches are earlier. 

(d) The Gorantla a with a hook at the end of the lower arm 

b like die a and is more developed than that of 

MahendravannaTi-s inscriptions. But the treatment of die vertical 
in KailSsa^n^tha a stamps if as later than the Goranfla n ® 

(c) The hook at the right end of the body cun^e of the 
Gorantlo da is absent in but present in the 

Katia^atidtha da. Hie latter b^ howover, more developed than the 
Goran^Ia one. 

(f) hka With two equal curves resembles the Dharmatdjaratha 

hha, 

(g) T^ie KaiEdsanatha no is more cursive and developed than 
the Goraijtla ™. 

(h) The Gorai^tla ijia is more cursive than the Dfiarmcrdla- 
rerta na. The development of no is from Simhavarmanls inscrip¬ 
tion w^here !t has a long stem to Dlarmcrdiflitifha and Chezarla 
forms and then on to that of the Gdrentia inscripdon where it 
b very short. 

According to B(lhler,w the Goranfta alphabet went out nf use 
before the date of the Kuram plates of Narasldihavarma^s grand- 


aa. The In r !. 3 {pnriedre^} in u In ihc sylbhie jii L 6, Is 

to the fiiU length of the verticol. 

Dr Fleet oompared ihe alphabet of the grant with that of tlw frag- 
znentary m$cHptiDn at BadlmT iodsed, according to has roseflrehes, by Pallavn 
Njirasimhavarttian 1 during hla ei^^edltion against the CSlukya Pulaketln H- 
Howevvr, only the notched ps, ha, ituip ht and va exhibit any i^inhLsnce to 
the letters ol the GArantb plates. 

39. Biihler '5 Toblea, VH, Vol. and CA. VoL DC, pp, 102If.. Plate P 

t. U. 1. 2, etc. ' 

^0. Ind. Pal. lA. Vol. XXXm, App. p. 70, 
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son Parame£vBravaraiaiij which exhibit letters of a much different 
type. It is thus seen ttwt in many respects^ the Gorm^tia alphabet 
stands between the Chezarla and Dharmardjanitho writtng on the 
one h&nd and tho KnildsaTidtJio writing on the other. Dr* Hultzsch 
has pointed out that the majority of the epigraphs on the monolith 
now styled Dhanriafiljarcitho resemble those of Mnhendravadl and 
gfyamafigalanii assigned by him to Mahendravarman (first 
quarter of the seventh century) * The earliest date for Attivarman 
wouldt therefore, be the second quarter of the seventh century, 

Sireair*^s assumption that only one prince in the lino could have 
performed the Hiranj'^garbha tnahodoTia enjoined by the Sacred 
Books on kings and wealthy men of the realm, is a gratuitous one. 
In the Srisailam plates of Tifupak^, Harihara, son of BuhkOt is 
said to have performed the 16 irrnhddnit^ij,^ In the Udayaih- 
bakam grant of Kcspadeva RSya"® (S. 1450) both Kp^adeva Raya 
and his father axe credited with the ^odnsa muhaddno^r In the 
Vellangu^i plates of Venkatapati Deva Maharaya I (S. 1520),^ 
both VTra-Bhopati and hla son Kr^a-Bhupati are ^edited with the 
same. Nor can the nirnibering of hoth sides of the Matiep§^ plates 
attest the posteriority of Damodaravarman to Atlivarman. The 
plates of Devavannan and Nandivarman are numbered in the 
Mattepad fashion, whilst those of Nandivarman H and Skandavar- 
man are numbered by plates. Yet the latter came after the former. 

It is thus seen that Attivarman^s reign falls in the second and 
third quarters of the seventh century. Damodaravarman who on 
palaeographlcal grounds has to be ascribed to the middle of the 
sixth century could not have been a successor of Attivarmsn, 

His Grant 

Atiivarman*s Gdraotl^i pl^te$, which bear no date, record the 
qrant of the village of Antukkura {according to Dn Hultrsdi pro¬ 
bably Gani Atukuru to the west of Bewada) and the grant of land 
called * Astafetapatti"^® in the village of Tanthikoniha or Tanri- 
konra (which according to Dr* Hultssoh is the modem UdikoiiidaH 
ten Tollps to the norfli^ of Guntur and to the south of the Krsna as 


41. EL Vdl TV. p, 152, and VoL YT p, 32fl. 

43 El, Vol XV* p. 34. 

4S. EL Vol. XrV. TO. l71-?2. 

*4. ET, Vol, XVI p. S3 ff. 

4.S. ^ T4ivtltlfeinti!ia Cor cafurdcIliflrn-aifalnt^pat^F 

k^irEn ': lA, Vd . DC p. US. It mmy m-ean 103 paf^. 
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stated in tlie insoriptioii itself)^ to a Brahman named Kott^samtan 
who was versed in Rg, Yaj%^ and Sdmn Vedas and the Ap^stajnba 
Sutra, 

Most of the epithets applied to Attivaiman in his grant would 
seem to be conventional. Such arCt 

para \ * sura^gutu andrifl-buddhih \ ^sundjura^sujata^pesaia^jana 
paricdra* But epithets like *iitrfimyapflrbhapr<wflt?a/ ^pratapo- 
panata-5ok0ia'Sdrnanta-m4i^la % and ^ 5 amyafc-praja-pdbn(?|)di 7 * 
jitakirtti * would seem to have facts behind thenip 

AttivarmOTt^^ status 

Whilst D^odaravammn and the Pallava kings of the period 
bear the tittle of Makdraja, Attlvannan is styled itdjan. Could this 
fact indicate a feudatory position 7 We know that a part of the 
Guntur district was under Pallava rule in the time of Kandara and 
AttlvartmUp But the expression prafapopaTWita-sakflia-samaTifa- 
mandala applied to Attivarman, and the fact that Mahendravar- 
man I is styled Tujau in some inscriptions^^ and also the absence of 
any evidence of Pallava rule over the Guntur talnq^^ make jt highly 
probable that Attivarman was an independent monarch.'*® 

ifeltpion and Social Lije 

The available grants of the Kandaras do not give us any 
direct Insight into the administrative organisation^ It may be sur- 


45. Br, fleet read it as UrttbUEouUia and Dr. reading is not 

(is certain It baa been assLinied. In the Ipui' ^ 

two cross atrckes. In the Peddavigi (ulatea of the Eastern Calukya Jaya- 
^ (El, Vol. XIX, p. 251) and Kanjanagoru plates of Indravannani 
(El, Val. Xyni, pp. fif.) Lstteiis siTni ifl r to that imdnr reforencc occtff. In 
the fcnncr it differs from the next letter /a In go far as it has not the kttef’s 
notches. Ths word has been tmd as 'Kanth^va|r which has been identified 
wfth the cJ the Eastern Cijukya aiscriptions. In the latter grant, 

the stibeeript rc has assumed Its modam fom+ and is difierent from the letter 
above, thnu^ Dr, Hullzsck read thcia aa rra- No doubt in all th^ grants the 
subscript tka is open to the right and tha has n dot in the nfiddk. Even so, 
in a grant of the Eastern Ciiiikya Vlsntivardhana Iv or V (lA, VoL XIClj 
p. 1S6) and perhaps in the Peddav^ plates of Jayasiihha I* (ho with |he short 
Etroke Dccuri. 

47, El, Vd. VI, p. m, t IL I and 2. 

43. Chamrla where Lha ioscription of Mahetidravarman ejiis [3 is in thj? 
Narasaraopet taliiq d£ the Guntur District 

49. Attivarman dahes to be ae powerful as MaheodrafMa/tendr^iactTiKi- 
vlhratna^). Is there a veiled reference to Mahendmvikrama nr Mahendra- 
verman I (El, VoU p* 153)7 
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miscd that the traditions of the past were ccmtinu^. Pallava 
influence might have played its part. However, we know some¬ 
thing about the religion of these Idngs and their subjects. Unlike 
the Pallavas with whom they were matrimonially connected and 
who were 'parairtabltog^tti'atcL^^ the Kandara kings^ witli the excep¬ 
tion of D&modaravarman, were proteges of Sambhu Siva.** HieLr 
family deity was the God in the Vamkcsvara temple*®^ Thus the 
Kandaras continued the Saiva traditions of the Ik^v^us^ the kings 
of the Brhatphalayana gomt and some of the Vaingeyakas. If the 
names of donees can be relied upon as an index to the state of pre¬ 
vailing religions^ Saivism would seem to have had a strong hold 
over the Kandara IdngdortL^ 

But Buddhism was too firtiily rooted in the land of the Bhattl^ 
prolu, Amarivati and Nagarjuniko^da and Ghanta^la stvpna for 
monasteries to be completely eradicated even by four centiaries of 
Brahmanical rule. D&modaravarnian w^as a Buddhist 
saihbndiIlia^a^pdddTtudhydmb)i aiid the Rrikrt of his grant might 
be an evidence of hb Hinayanist leanings. In his day the tolera¬ 
tion which the Brahmanical S^tavibana and Ik^v^u kings had 
shown towards Buddhism was returned by Buddhlsin to Brahma¬ 
nism. Like Brahmanical kings, D^CKkravarnum makes grants 
of lands to Brahmans, 

Scattered epigraphic and literary evidence attests the lingering 
of Buddhism in the ATtdkrodem for a long time after it ceased to be 
the dominant religion Amaravati has given us nut only Buddhist 
mscriptions of the third and fourth centuries A,0, ^ but also an 
inscription in early Telugu characters from which we learn tliat a 
Simhavarman, son of Kandlvarroan, on his return from an expedi¬ 
tion, came to DhSnyakataka and became a lay worshipper of the 
Buddha and made donations.^ An inscription on the base of a 
pillar bearing the sculpture of a standing figure of the Buddhat ut 


50. ^omblisi-wo^-kaTruik-rajjab-paritT^Ttip lA, V«lL tX^ the Gonnrt^ 
plates, 

51. The anunira over uit if dw. Dr. Fleet was nol sure of it (lA, YqL 
tX, p. 103^ 1^). Only* ^ iu other plsrces, Lq the £am« mscripUmi ClL 4, 6^ et£.) 
zt li not. exacUy over the btter, but slightly to th& right of it» 

52. Names lik^ 'RuddaJJi’, 'Nmidijia', 'Khatidaija^ 'Kumlrajjii’ and 
‘ Devajje. ‘ 

53. VgL it P* tC^p No. 51 and FL LXI^ Na 4^ (or an nDpubliihed 

AzunrivaU inscription oi ihie third century see Ph m 

54. sn* Vol L No. 32. 
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Ramare^^palle in the Nandigqnia taluq, K|:^ Distoct, mentkiiis 
the setting up of an image of the Buddha by the Kihula^ 

the disciple of AcdT^a (Ma)deva who again the disciple of 
Acdn/u Maudgalyayana According to Biuea-TsaDg, though 
Buddhism was on the wane, there were in the Ve^icksa twenty 
and odd monasteries with three thousand brethren.^ In the king¬ 
dom of T’e-na-ka-cbe^ka (Dh^yakataka) there was a crowd of 
Buddhist monasteries but most of them desertedp about twenty 
being in U£^e with one thousand brethren mostly adherents of the 
MakasjfighTka systoiD.^^ Tbo play entitled * 

shows that Buddhist and their vibaros and 

existed in Kanci in the seventh century* whatever nught have been 
the demoralisation that had set in. 


About the soda! life of the period wo do not l^ow anything 
except that_ the Brahmanical civilisation had once more gained 
ground. A point deserving mention here is the ‘irya' ending in 
the names of the donees of the Ma^kP^4 granL Such name end- 
ngs are found only in grants coming from the territory inunediately 
south of the (the Kon^ilamu^^ the MayidavnlUp the Hira- 

Hadagajlip the Knnteru (Nandivarman I) and the Ma^kpad grants. 
“ Arya" {venerable) as an honorific prefix to the names of Bud¬ 
dhist or Jain teachers and saints occurs in inscriptions all over 
India. It is used as an honorific title in the Hathlgumpha msorip* 
tion of Kharavela.^ ^Arya' as initial part of personal names 
occurs in a Junnar inscription^^ (Ayama) and in a Nagarjuniko^^a 
hiscripUon®** (Ayakotusiri and Ayasirii names of royal ladies) * The 
celebrated disciple of Nag^una, who spent a great part of his life 
in the Andhrodesa, is Aryadeva.®^ But the earliest inscdption to 
exhibit names with "arya" ending is the Kondauiu^ grant of Jaya- 
varman, where all donees have names ending in ^ aja \ The same 


5S. 213 of 1926-27. 

SB. Wattei^ Yuan Chusfong^ iL p. 210. 

57. Jbid^ pp. 214-215. 

53^ ' Aira molxirBja Shiravcla^; sn A^^a-S^k^lhl is m£nUort^ in a 
Bh&tUprolu inscripUoij os the mms of a grc^up 

59. ASWI* Vd IV. p. 103, No. IL 

GO. Idx L. EI, Vdl, 300. 

Gl. The epigraph on n relic pot from tha Guotur District^ wMch been 
ably read and inferFreted by Prof. K. A. Nikkanta Sastri (JOE, iX-ia, 9S, fF.i 
states that it cootaics the of Ayamarii IdeatiGed by the Frefessor with 

Aiyadeva. 
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is the case with the Mayidavolu and MattepSd grants.‘Ajja’ is 
another form of Ptto ‘ayya' (Sanskrit atya) « *Arya* started 
as an honorific prefix and became a name ending much in the same 
way as ‘sicL'** 


Apfemdix B 

J55 of im 

1. Sri siddhl^ainya 

2 . Kalissara sfiravlinketoh sva ^ti »tita 

3 . satmva kari vara ghata samkeia Dhanyakata ro®a 

4. saptakotch prathitM{dlija*)pirtliiv5yuvaiajab i- 

5. nanda karonanda mahar^t mahligotra viyadamab- 

6. sak piq tu (hij na kirajjasya samavaefi jhHnHht asundari 

7. (*f^rt<4aiianjnnfllftlc ta lokamalfi parimosajja pa- 
». ricaya krtaparadha vai (pu) lya sitetarabe <wa) 

9. nftthasya Triku(aptuwata pate (r*) golSngiila vijar 
10. yaketanasya pa(u pa^aha rava s(a)ia (?) 

IL ma (tya or sya) ^adyogasya Kandara-puravara-janapada* 
dvitaya- 

12, dhipate]^ Kandararajasya priyasutayimavaiutal&- 

13 , ntava(t)y&a mahidevyam sanjatas-satguros-tasyaspa 

(n) da- 

14, iiiadhi(¥tbe)ya gu^ianmdMti^thaimalamkurva (pa^) 

sujetah 

15, cii jatiamjin nh sTavapasukhacarita-hhajano janodita 

16, ■jakala yagcreiAegah ro^asthira vftte-janu*karab 

17, Karibhala visasta atrava Ssrira sakalamalamapd®- 

IS. Qa bhavyamana pareta ka^^gmio gujjonnata virodhi 

19. parajan (au) nivaratjo vfiranottaniabalo balonnatasya- 

20. kusumake(tu)rabala]Eina manalt pra m at h ana- 
pa(uTa- 

21. . ,gu... .rabbila$ita pbalapradanakriamati-rahimagi- 

22. ririva, .vilanghanlya mahima-gurus-salila nidhira 


62, Ajja of the HlrB-HB^esaUi and Motltpad grants 1« the etynwilotffeftl 
spelling of the Fuidlt; 'oja' fa the core loscnplJcni form of 'ajja,'. 

i63>. FiscbcL opi 'CHv Skx. 230 jcid 252- 

$4, It ta as a prefix Id 'Rfga SimulMi SAtatJohowr jirlmeto’ (Nane- 
ghit relteTD figure Inscriptioii) and as a part of namea in 'Tedidrl' *Kakuairl' 
'BalaaH’ (Nisik No. i) ’Sodhisiri,* 'Bapisfri' etc, (Amaiivnll and Nigarjuoi- 
kopda izucrtptkms). 
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23. 

24. 

25. 


26. 

27. 

28. 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 
42- 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


gadha gambhlrya dhairyaAlaghi 5asar«da-“«T9Tipu-sanH- 
thasasana}> 

pallijanapadadhipati-raribala-jayaTfiattl^ 
gama (ra*) samsy& saTHtinnata grddhridh!^£sit&>ketanah 
pratinr- 

pa vanitasrutipatha-irotrSiiharajja gauravavai phalya. . 

. .pasamu. .tnu. . .ta (ra) varinasaghoga nassam arapatu- 
pafahara (va*) ^avara dvigui^ maghagui^ gutia' 
sagaraika- 

_ (vijaya) sajayanuraktauiiraga guru;rabh4^u^3 

g^^nqtrasas.'takalakala visarada sa (t) sabhamaUal^ 

(svaku)Ia salila nidhi samabbivairddliaiia tubinakaraiLaTB 
tilaka 

,,. du^tanigrabogravisaghatab si^paripalana 
...prasanna nfpaviifa gimatidya k^tih snmaa sri (ra- 
maba (mallah) 5akta...tva (to) nvayasya pithujaya- 
bala- 

yurirogyabbila^itartha siddhaye punaiatratirtba* 

,, .rwannata samamahiminasya .. .bhila 
... bahuni bahu davatayataoam sthira 
. . .ardbatsarvaparibgra sampa. . . grinia 
.. , maya .. ra. ,. vr^abbagara 
.aaklasadbaiiaiiaiD godba 
.... .saha, .... 

. pArv’atfpara, .. .ru 

...... .manekavi ... .nu 

_ _TBjitaralata (kapalapali) 

.., .ka . . .gbaptakamsatala cbatm 
.... .iilse. . .hatabha, . .dewopakara 
.... sampradiya manvaTitai^iTiabhirainabhl 
.... fahagavan parame^ataatu. .. 

.... tayapratyadbiki (ra 
.. .prasannasobitam 






Chapter XI 

THE VISNUKUNDINS 

The Vl^ukundm is the last of the many rninoif dynasties that 
ruled over the destinies of the Andhra Country airice the disap¬ 
pearance of the Sitavahana. Whilst writers have emphasised the 
fact that it was contetnposary with ihe PaUavas in the southp the 
Kalihga dynasties of the fifth and the sixth centuries A.O.^ the 
VakatakaSp the Maukharis and the Guptas, they do not say that 
immediately south of the VisniAundin kingdom lay the Kandara 
kingdom. The chronological scheme adopted here mal^ the 
Kandaras the contemporaries of ihe Vi? 3 riukiindirLSp and the Vknu- 
kiindin-Vikataka matrimonSal alliance was perhaps a political one 
intended as an offset to Kandara-Palleva matrimonial aHiancc. T^ie 
fortunes of the Vi^nhkuudins were bound up with the forhmes of 
th* dynasties of the north and their sphere of action lay in the north, 
especially, in Kalinga, It is with the Maukharis^ the ^ka+^kas and 
kings of Kalinga. that the Vtmukundins waged a series of w'ars that 
finally left them exhausted before the floiid of Calukyan invasion 
came upon thcEOH 

Of this dynasty we have five records. That this dynasty rose 
on the ruins of the Varngeyaka dsmasty is made clear by the fact 
that the Chikkulla plates were issued from X^ndulurs, modem 
Dendalimj. Peddavegi, the site of the capital of the VaihgeyakaSp 
Is only five miles to the north of ^ndulura. And in both 
places there are mhis of a large of Siva temples and extensive 
mounds. True some records were issued from other places^ Ipur IT 
from (Ama)mpurap Ipur I from vijap^fcfliidlidvdrfi Kud&vada. 
But as both Kudavada and Amarapura are called ndsalcSp the for¬ 
mer also was a temporary re^ence. 

The Ramatlrtham plates were Issued from Puranisangmna, a 
vdsaha. Some scholars think that the Vi^nufcin^mB were a 
northern dynasty. They connect Trivara from whicli Midhava- 
varman I took his wife with Tewar in the Centra! provinces and 
TVifcufn with Trirosmi and Malapct with the Western Ghats. They 
also point to the northern wars of the Vi^ulcimdmt! as furnish¬ 
ing evidence in the same direction^ Amarapura cannot be identi¬ 
fied with distant Amroati in the Central provinces. Nor con it he 
identified with Amarivati as even ns late as the sixth century the 
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latter is known as Dhanyakataka — Che^la Inscription. No 
one has pitched upon Pallava wars witli the Western 
Calukyas ‘end Ik$v3ku matrimonial couneetions with the 
house of Uijain as evidence of their northern origin. 
Kielhom looks upon VUiukotii^ as the survival of the 
d^mastic name* and this looks quite probable. Visnukundhi > 
Vi£nukon4in>Vinukon^in>Vmiiko^da. fCunHi really means *one 
who comes from the jSre-pit/ But the fact that their famUy deity 
was the iripamitasriimi* may go some way to prove their southern 
or Andhra origin* But even thb piece of evidence should not be 
pressed loo far. VLmukun^in used in the plural is, like Vakataka 
and Iksvaku, a family name. Some writers look upon it as a pot™ 
name They say that the Vakitakas with whom the Vl.snuTnindins 
had matrimonial connections belonged to the Vl^uvrddha fjotra, 
Vi^u also is a recognised gotro. But they admit that the Visnu- 
kundin is not to be traced in the g&tm and prauttra More* 

over we have the plura] and not the singular. 

It Is^ however^ possible to build some hiriory on the name. The 
kings of the line though devoted to the God at ^Txparrcita (MaBi- 
fcarjuna) would, as their family name indicates, have been wor¬ 
shippers of Vl^u, and the names borne by these kings 
also lends support to this view. Not one king in 
the line among those known till now hears a Saivlte 
name. One wMiders if the ^rrpanjatflsrdmt of the TTi^ukirndhis 
v.-as 3 Vai^avaitc delty^ otherwise as yet uiifcnown+ of the Sripcr- 
vnfc of the Nagarjunikond^ inscriptions.® Current local tradition, 
it may he noted, associates the hill with the ESma cycle of stories. 
Madhavavarman and Govindavarmanr names which occur in the 
lists, the latter twice, are indications of the VJ^u worship in the 
family, before, if not after, they rose to power. The fir$t king of 
the line so far known is not called a SrbwiT?afa^i3dm^paddfi^^dh* 
vatM. Did the dynasty begin a V&i^nayaite revival ? According 
to Dr. Hultasch the seal of Ipur T *% divided by a cross-Ime into 

1, EH, VcJ, IV, pp. 194-35: “The name Vishnukimdlii has not, so far oS 

I know, been met with in ether epigraphicsl rreerds. Consdering the locality 
where these plates come frwUh well as the facts that the wriler^s vernacular 
was Telugu and that, the donor wordiLpped the lord of which I 

lake to be the sacred Sri^aila Ln the district, I believe that the woaid 

survives in Vbtiik&ndaj the name of a hiU-forE and tofwn In the Klstna dls- 
trict, abeuit ’60 mdos east of StfMlla and SO miles south of the fiver S ^shn i, 
end that this Vlnukond^ which Is reported to be a place ot e^cat antlquityii 
was reaHv the caoital ol the Vidu^vkiindl^ 

2. SwCb^Vn 
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two sections. The lower bears in relief ihe legend 
varma m two lines. Above the Une seems to be a 
figure of or a Swa^ika on a pedestal flanked 

by two lamp-stands, and surmounted by the sim(?] and the 
crescent of the mooix*’^ Says Sircars* ^‘As on tht seals attached 
to ChikkuUa and the Ramatirthani plates, the figure of a lion 
clearly visible, it may not be impossible that the obliterated part 
above the line contained the figure of a lien which was possibly 
the crest of the Vi^ukundlns.” But the symbol is not the svastifco 
as the arms are not e<iual in length, nor is there any trace of a lion 
or I^kdimL It is a s 3 nxibol much like that found on the 
coins of the Cutus in the Anantapur District, TVue, the seal 
of the Chiikulla plates bears in relief on a slightly trounter-stnick 
surface a well-executed lion, -which i^nds to the proper right 
raises the right fore-paw, opens the mouth and apparently has a 
double tail* The Haznatirtham plates seal *'^owa the faint figure 
of an advancing lion or tiger (facing the proper ri^t)^ with its 
fore-paw raised, neck erect* mouth wide-open and the tail raised 
above the back^ so as to end in a loop*”* The Uon device was per¬ 
haps Buddhist in origim The lion motif at Amaruvati is suflSclent 
evidence. 

Genealogy 

Ihe genealogy of the dynasty was a mess before Sircar came 
in to point out a patent error made by Dr. Hultzsch and Mn K* V* 
Lakshmana Rao. Identz^ng Madhavavarman of Ipiir I with the 
Madhavavarznens of the HSmatirtham and the Chikkulla plates 
Hultzsch constructed the following genealogy: 


fptjr 

Govindavarman 

I 

Madhavavarman 


R^atMham ChikkuUa 


Madhavavarman 

I 

Vikramendra 

r 

Indravarman 


Mndhavavarman 

I 

Vikramendravarman 

I 

IndrabhattirakavarmBn 

1 

Vikrajnendravarman H 


3* EI, m XVn. p. 334. 

4. Journal of th€ DfjfOTtmtnt of Lfltttrt. Vol. XXVI, p. 113. 

5. EL Yol IV. p. m 
8. EL Vfll. ML 133, 
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But Hult^sdi went wt^mg in making the Madhavavarman nf Ipur n 
the grandfather of Madhavavarman of the CbikkuUa plates. 
Accepting Huitzscb^s view regiarding the position Madhavavancan 
of Ipur II in Vi^ukundin genealogy, and obsessed by the theory 
that Madhavavarman of Polaraum plates whose grant Is renewed 
by the Eastern Calukya king Jayasimha 1 must be late in the 
series, and also by the theory that succession was in one line, 
Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao and others have built up a fantastic 
genealogy. 


u 

% 


Ma<lbavavamuui 1 

I 

Devavarman 

I 

L Madhavavarman II 

I 

Vikramendra 

I 

Indrabhattaraka 


Vikrameiidravarman 
1 

Govindavarman 


/ 


3 

A 


I 


Madhavavarman III 

i 

, Mahcyawabbattaraka 



Hultzsch^s genealog>^ is vitiated by one mistake. When he stopped 
with Ipur I his genealogy was correct. When he came to ipur II he 
was confronted by the palaeographical difficulty. "'Ihe inscription re¬ 
cords the grant of a village, the name cf which is doubtful, by 
Jlidhavavarman fU) ., . . * *Hi5 father was Devavarman {L5), and 
his grandfather the Maharaja MSdhavavarman (I) «. ^ . As the 
alphabet of this inscription seems to be of an earlier type than that 
of the preceding one, and as grandsons are fre<|uent]y named after 
their grandfather^ I consider it not impossible that Madhavavar* 
man U was the grandfather of Govindavarman's son Madhavavar- 
mnn, who would then have to be designated Madhavavarman UV^ 
Hultzsch's theory has been exploded by the Polatnuru grant which 
mentions a Vlkramahendra and not Madhava^^arman as the grand¬ 
father of Madhavavarman and father of Govindavarman, As 
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Skcar has painted out. Hultzsch and others h^ve made thr^e 
ibiadhavavacimms out ot two. Madiiavavarmaii of the Chikkuila, 
HamatirUinm and Ipur I and Polaniuru plates iB one Madiiavavar- 
maiL In die Ipiir I plates he is called 

yuvad-hfdaya*'iwidanah/ *agtid§^oma sahasra^y&ji/ and 'Hirant^a- 
parblrnprasum^/ and in the Poiamuru plates ^Invantna^ara-bhiz- 
iMtw-^attt--yuua.ti~jan^pi/iartt'^ar‘raci^i/ 'kraiu^s^iusra^ydjl* and 
"Hiraiit^apiirbhaprasutjth/ In both he is ako called 'ekddai-^Aiva- 
inedhdmbhfUi-^smm*viQ(Ua^jagad-e^^^ (Polamum) and 'efcd* 
dai-AivamedAdL'abhft?ut-vtdhuta-ja^atkal7Raf(Ipur 1) . So 
the Madhavarman of the Polamuru plates is identical with the 
Madhavavarman of IpOr L Midhavmvarman of the R^dxuitirthain 
and ChikkuUa and Ipur I plates is identical^ as Hultasch himself 
had admittedL^ If Madhavavarman, father of Devavarman of tpur 
11, is Madhavavarman Jandarai^Of son of GoYindavaiman. the genea¬ 
logy falls in to the following mould i 

VikraiTiahendra 

I 

Govindavarman 

) 

Madhavavarman Jandirepa (I) 

] 

1 - 1 - 1 

Mflng ygnija - Devavannon vitjamendravarman 1 

bhatt^aka | | 

Madha vavarman U Indrabha'tt^&havannan 

1 

Vikramendravannati II 

Tikramendravaitnan I would sean to have had another son as 
Indrabhatterakavarman is called the eldest son of the former. 
MaheyajiP^abhattaraka, associated with his father Mndhavavarznan 
as djna of ipur I, dated in the 37th year of Madhavavarman, would 
seem to have been the eldest son of the latter. 

It now behoves us to remove the palaeographical difficulty. It 
is highly improbable that that Madhavavarman issued the Ipur II 
plates as king. In the plates he is not called a McMraj^ or 

8. EL XYH, p. 335. Centra ih\df p 335^ See also Sircar op. dl. pp. 84-^. 

0. Lq. the Chifckiilla plfites n^&bhnl^trakAvnrnia^ ii called Afoliar^ja and 
is the Rimatiribsjn plates Rijo. 
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In all the other plates of the Vl^uku^^ins the reigning king is call¬ 
ed Jtfljn or Alahdrojdp In Ipur II Devavarman, the father of 
Madhavavannan, is also not known by regal titles. True, in our 
records the predecessors of the reigning king are stnnetimes men¬ 
tioned without regal tiileSp*^ Devavarman is also known as one who 
displayed matchless and well-known valour in attacking warriors-^ 
It is therefore probable that he fell in battle m one of the cease^ 
less wars waged fay his father. Ipur n was issued at the command 
of We know from the Godavari plates of 

Pfthivimula that adhirajn means overlord. The inscription Is dated 
in the 47th year,^® We know from the Polamuru plates that Madha- 
vavarman reigned for forty years.^^ Such a long reign as forty- 
seven years for Madhavavarman^ son of Devavarman^ is Improbable 
in view of the fact that he was succeeded by his uncloj htmgjaif 
having died childless. It is therefore very probable that the edict 
was issued by Madhavavaiman the youngeTi who had been pul in 
charge of the kingdom by his grandfather when the latter was 
away busy with his Wars with K alm ga, The Polamuru plates show 
that in the 4bth year of his reign Madhavavarman cross¬ 

ed the Godavan with a view to conquer the eastern region. 
Ipur I plates of the 37 th year of Madhavavarman 
record the grant of the village of Vilembali in the district of Gudda- 
di to the Br ahma n Agnisarman of the Vatsa gotra, Ipur H refers 
to the two donees Agnisarman and Indrasannan, The words pre¬ 
ceding Agnisarmeiidra (sarmn) bJig (d) m are obliterated, and 
Hultzsch has not read them. One donee seems thus to be comnion 


10. *£n-VikYamiendTiiwirmci^\ CbikkuUa plates, U L 10. 

Pdlraum plates^ L -i. 

^ri-G<roindflrflrm^iiv»b*r i&tfii-p h 6 h. 

11. art (£) ito apnthnatf'ikk Cyfi) tas^rakmm*yA. 

12 , Vi^iikun{^}}^dhiTdjadhydno4Stta. 

13, The nizmerical symbols wem resd as (4)7 by HultzselL Says he : 
*The firat %iire ot tlie y^ar In the data porUcn of the ^. insoiptlon (L 13) , is 
injured and unccrtaia * (p.. 3^} , Sircar reads It as 10. But S 3 ihe upper part 
of the symbol is dearly the upper part cf lh« symbol for four Hultzsch's con- 
fecUiral reading fs correct 

The curves considered by Strcar are merely scratches ^ below th* 

kne^ 

14 Mr. K. V, Laksbmana Rao and others read ihe symbol as 43. But as 
in IpOr n even the symbols for 47 are the symbols for 4 and 7, and not one 
symbol, and u there Ls not a single ingiance of the comhtniitioii of two sym¬ 
bols in omsp juch a rcadmg has to be Bbandoued. What is taken as a ligature 
for S is only the flourish of the lower part of the vertical of the syntbol for 40. 
ILA.-27 
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to both the gr^ts. It would therefore seem that Ipur il is also 
dated in the reign Biidhavavarmaii /nndiraya of eleven Aba- 
medhoB famen In that case IpOr I is prior to Ipur II only by ten 
years. And there are not insuperable pelaeographical objections 
to placing Ipur H ten years after ipur i. Firstly though both the 
records were found in the passcssioa of Brmdovanam Gnpyacharla 
at the village of Ipur in the Tenali Taluq of the Guntur districL, 
they do not seein to have belonged to the same locality^ The first 
set records the grant of the village of Vilembaii in the Guddadl 
by the king from bi^ camp at Guddadi Is 

the Guddavadi to which Drak^arama and ChcDur Lq the 

Godavari district belonged. The name of the vi^ya which contain¬ 
ed the second grant b obliterated. 

The alphabet of n has those thick dots and that bold writing 
which characterise the grant of Damodaravarman and of some of 
the kings of Kalihga.^ Hultzsch says that the alphabet of Ipur U 
reminds us of the British Museum plates of CarudevL But the com* 
parison between the carelessly written. Carudevi grant and this 
grant is not happj% While yaking of Ipur I Hujtzsch said that 
“The alphabet is of Ein earlier southern type than that of the two 
other published grants of the Vip>iikiio4hi family. The secondary 
forms of i and i are not always clearly distinguished; in 
*Jcu^tndm— (1. 1) t looks like and In bho^oacchri* 

parwats (L 1), M Gwinda (L 3). and— ntaJtt—(1. 4), i 
looks like ■ . But in ipur tl the distinction between 

i and i is dear e^g-* i in (L 2)* priyaputraHi (1. 5), 

and 1 in ^n-Devavarmmi^h and ^fiparvatasuami fIL 5 and 6); the 
0 sign is as developed as that in I grant-apntfltomc (1.2). The tail 
of Ipur H la is Bs developed as that of 1 la, ipur II ^ is in no 
u'ay more developed than the ipur 1 On the other hand 7 ®a of 
the former has a larger bottom than that of the latter and in this 
respect It resembles the Mattepad ^ 1*3 Ipw II Is more 

developed than ji in 1 L7. Tc without the loop occurs in I also 
(1.13). Pa-s in both have looped bottoms. II m and resemble 
the Mattepid ones. No doubt the reascent of the vertical of ra 
and ka is not as pronounced in H as in 1. But the subscript in kra 
has a better flourish in H tlian 1; e.g.p p<trShmmasya 1, LI; H, 
1,5. Mudi of the dUTerence between the two alphabets h due to 
the fact that Ipux 11 alphabet is of an angular and bolder tj'pe 
while the alphabet of I is slanting and smalL Moreovesr (he affili- 
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of the alphabets of H are with the Mattepa^ grant wMst the 
alphabet of I is closely related to the grants found in the northern 
parts {e,g,, the grant of Nandapiabhanjanavarman), 

The foregoing arguments, $ome of them positive and others 
negative, prove that there arc no insuperable difficulties in putting 
Ipur H as later than Ipur I. And the argoments adduced above 
also show that IpQr 11 belongs to the reign to which Ipur I belongs 
and that the interval between the two is only ten years^ Ipur 11^ 
in other words, is a grant of the grandson dated in the reign of his 
grandfather. 

We may in passing note the patent objections to the genealogi* 
cal scheme built by Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao and others. They 
have identified the Vikramahenjdra of the Polaniuru plates with 
the Vikramendravarman 11 of the ChikkuHa plates. It may be 
pointed out that VikrEnnaheiidra of the Polamuru plates is not even 
as names go the same as the Vikramendra of the Chikkulla grant. 
Vifcramendravannan II"s grandfather is also kno^m as Vikramendrst. 
To place the Ipur and Polamuru grants after the ChikkuHa and 
Ramatlrtham grants is palaeographically impossible. Since twn 
Madhavavarmans have been made three K. V. Lakshmana Rao 
wonders why Aivamedhas should have been the monopoly 
of Mi&dhavavarmans f 

The chronology of the Vis^ukun^ dynasty can now be settled 
within reasonable limits. While editing the Polamuru plates,^® 
Mr. K. V- Lakshmana Rao pointed out that the grant recorded in 
these plates was reneived by Jayasiniha I whose date is known. 
Both grants were found buried in the same village, one by the side 
of the other. The Polamuru plates say that when Madhavavarman 
had set out on an eastern expeditipii and crossed the Godavari, 
he made an ngraharu of the village of Pulombura on the Daliya- 
vayi river and of four nivammis of land at the southern extremity" 
of Ma^indavitaki, and granted it to Sivaiarman of the Gautama 
gotra resident of Kunrura in the Karmarastra. The grant of Jay©- 
simha I who began to rule from 633 A.D,, records that in his fifth 
year (63S) he granted the village of PidoifibuTa In the Gudda^ 
vadi vi&aya to Rudrasarman son of fevasarman and grandson of 
Garnasarniaii. in Madhavavannaii^s grant it Is Siva^arman son of 
DamaSarman that gets the same village. So it is clear that the 
Polamimi grunt of Madhavavarman is separated from the grant of 
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JaytLSidilia fay at least one generatioii* The Polamuru of 

M&jdhfivavarznan is dated in the 40th year of Madhavavanaan. If^ 
as is stated in the grant of Jayosimha^ Rudxa^iman was the owner 
of the offraharo before he was dispossessed of it, the interval may 
be greater, say 35 to 45 years. So Madhavavarman’s reign falls be-^ 
tween 553-593, the period of D^odaravaiman arid Atttvarman 
(Kandara). The day on which the grant was made was Phalguni 
Punjdma on which lunar eclipse occurred. And the chronology 
worked out in this chapter makes 593 a possible date for the Fola- 
muru grant. 

Madhavavarman’s period is then between or more. 

Vifcramendravannan, Indrafahatt^havarmant Vikramendra- 
vartnan U might each be assigned a period of 25 years, and the end 
of the dynasty brought to the latter part d the seventh centtiry 
AJy^ a generation after the advent of the Eastern CSJutyas. 



ABDrnOWAL NOTE TO CHAPTERS III AND IV 


In a monograph entitled 'Reconstruction of Andhra Chrono* 
In the pages of the Mr. G. Bose has drawn revolu- 

tionaty condusions from equaUy revolutionaiy assmnptioDs artrt 
interpretations. He has handled the EHunjruc material shrewdly. 
But his reconstructed chronology breaks down at every step 

To him the Puramc evidence is everything and the epi- 
graphic one is utterly futile. Hie Pursue chronological data 
if properly assessed would give 3101 (KaU)—2700 = 401 B.C, 
as the date of Nanda’s coronation. The PurSnas place the end 
of the Andhra dynasty S3S years after the advent of the Nandas. 
The lower limit is therefore 437 A.D. The dynastic total gives 
us 21 B.C. as the starting point. This is corroborated bj' the legend 
that the first Salivahana killed Vikramaditya who is supposed by 
Mr. C. Bose to be the author of the Vikrama Era. A Rai^erl 
inscription^ and the Gimir inscription prove that Pulumavl was 
the son-in-law of Rudradaman. Puliim5vi's date is near 150 A.D.i 
Gautamlputra is known from Nasik records to he his father. 
As the starting-point is 21 B.C., Gautamlputra and Pulumavi 
must he Nos. 6 and 7 in the Puranic lists, and not 
Nos. 23 and 24 as supposed till nmv, for 21 B.C,-l-the regnal, 
years of the first five kings would take us to 74 A„.D. and Nos. 6 
and 7 reigned for 74 years up to 14S AJD. Gautamlputra and Piiju- 
mavi of the records have been identified so far with Nos. 
23 and 24 on the slender and often false guide of iden¬ 
tity of names, '^e name Gautamlputra is not an exclusive one 
and might be applied in conjunction with stri-Sitakapi to more 
than one Andhra king. It is on such a weak foundation that the 
whole structure of modem Andhra chronology has been built up.’ 
No. 7 is called Lambodara, bitt it is a sobriquet and there is nothing 
against the supposition that his personal name was Pulumavi. 
‘ Of course the regnal periods of Lamhodara {18 years) and Pulu- 
tnavi (24 years) do not tally/ ^e same is the case with Siri- 
YafiflS who is assigned in the Puranas 19 years while the inscrip., 
tions show that he reigned for at least 27 years. The Yue-gnai 

1. Lettera V l$3a. No. 1. pp. 1-131. 
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3. PuHliiis him 39 years, 
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of Kiapili of 408 A.D. idcnUfied by WilsoD with Siri-Yana supports 
these coacfusions. All these Mr, G, Bose calls s four-foH point 
of contact. 

Wliat is claimed to be a four-fold point of contact b really 
the Puramc evidence with other pieces of evidence twisted to fall 
in line with it. It has been shcjwn in an earlier chapter that Pu|u- 
mavi eoiiM not have been the son-m4aw of Rudra daman and that 
the Satakaji] of the Glm^ record also cannot be the son-in-law 
of Rudradiman, but a later king. 

The early Satavahanas do not bear metronymics. Even the 
Bhiba inscription of the time of an early Sataka^ gives only the 
metronymic of the Annnda. Kings after No. 22 almost in¬ 

variably bear metronymics. 

Pulmnavi is a peculiar name and has been given on all the 
coins and ioscriptiom of the king^ bearing it. Even when the 
title Kavanarasami is given* the personal name is not omitted. The 
name Pulumavi occurs thrice in the Puranic lists. It Is hard to 
believe that the great GauUmlputra is not mentioned in 
the Puribrias by his only non-sumame while the only Gautam^utrn 
b an insignificant Gautamiputra Vilivayaktim, Gautamlputra and 
Pujumavi are jujctaposed only lower in the IM* The Apilaka 
coin^ and the coins of Vijaya and Skanda belonging to the nAkola 
hoard, make an attack on Puranlc names e?ctremely dangerous^ 

Epigraphic evidence of the weightiest kind shatters Mr« Bose^s 
conclusions. The interval between Gautamiputra and Sirl'^Yaha 
of 320 years and that between Pulumavi and Slri-Yana of 265 years 
are too long. That between Gautamiputra and Kapha of 53 yeax^ 
is too short. Fortunately we have at N^ik a stream of Inscrip¬ 
tions hdon^ng to different reigns—of Kanhab time, of Hakusirib 
grand-dau^ter, of Gautamiputra and Pu|umavi, and of Siri-Yanab 
time. Nasik palaeography is therefore a wei^ty and accurate 
evidence. The inscription of Kanhab time® with its da open to the 
left, rounded m, fca with a short vertical, narrow-bottomed Jme? 
angular ta and short strokes and curves for « and i agns, is very 
early in the series. It is more related to the Aiokan inscriptions. 
Fifty-three years are not sufficient for the devulopmetit of these 
early forms into <i, ka and ra with long verticals curved oroamen" 
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taJly at the lower end, va with nn giilar bottom and very oma^ 
mental t and it signs.® Hakusiri's grand-daughter's inscription, 
conclusively proves that even two generations after Kaitha bad not 
changed materially the da open to the left and the rounded bottom 
of ya and pt; {a and iia and t and tt signs are atili primitive. Only 
sa, ka and ra are sli^tly developed. Hie development Is so 
slight and the older forms are so pronounced, that the wonder Is 
not that there is change, but it is so slight. Nasik Nos. 2 (Pulumavi) 
and 24 {Siri-Yaiia) are palaeographically so closely related 
that we cannot postulate more than a two-generation interval with¬ 
out committing a great error. The treatment of the verticals of 
fio, ra and ka, and the angular po are the same In both. The close 
resemblance of the h— s so-s, dA^s, and the i signs of the two 
inscriptions deserve notice. Palaeography thou^ not a safe guide 
in fixing narrow margins, is a safe and sure eriterioii in fixing or 
disproving long intervab, and it w-Ul not do to brush it aside as 
Bose does. 

Mr. Bose's scheme makes meaningless Gotami Balasirl's 
remark that her son inherited * from a long line of ancestors the 
privilege of kingly music/ His suggestion that it refers to the 
predecessors of Simuka as governors under the Kanvas is a des¬ 
perate gues. Therefore the orthodox theory rests on a much 
securer basis than mere identity of names, on the rock of epigrajdiic 
evidence. 

Other conclusions of Mr. Bose are that Gautamlputra was the 
founder of the Saka era, that Siri-Yana is the king of the NSije- 
ghat record and that Pulumavi was a viceroy under his father. 
To him BalasLri’s inscription when considered along with 
the Putaijic account and the ^alivahana tradition 'throws unexpec¬ 
ted light on the origin of the Saka era', Khakharata is perhaps 
the Prfikil form of Sakarflt. Tradition points to Sallvahana the 
enemy of VikramSditya as Sakendra, $ak|flitya and Saka. If we 
suppose a confusion between Nos. 1 and 6, we can look upon the 
victories recorded in No, 2 as the starting point of an era. Once 
this theory is admitted ‘it will be seen that there is no alterna¬ 
tive but to recognise that the Western Satraps, who dated in the 
Saka era, were tributaries to the Andhras' and the 'evidence in 
favour of the Andhra origin of the Saka era is fairly conclusive.’ 
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Hiis is only the revival of an old theory . If the Juimar ios- 
cription of Ayamap imimter of is dieted in the Saka era 

we are led to iht abaujrd suggestion that Nahapdoa died loiig before 
TS-|“46—124 AJD., (that is in 78 A-D,, the year of hostlhtiea 
between Gautamiputra and Nahapana as w^orked out by Btise)j 
but that a person called himself his minister even long after his 
death. In Western K$atrapa inscriptions the words are vosa or 
var^ and the name of the months whereas in the Satavehana ins- 
crlpUons they are aaoachara and pakha. It is also curious that an 
era started by Gautamiputra is not used either by himself or what 
is more important by his son and successors. Would the Western 
K^trapas have continued with religious fervour to tise on 
their coins and in their inscriptions an era which started with theLr 
defeat—a constant reminder of their f^ll chams ? And that 
too, long after the SitaviJmua glones had passed away 
like a forgotten dream ? Mr* Bose's theory narrow's down to 
nothing the interval between the Prat?i records af Nahapina^s 
line (years 45 and 46) and the Sanskrit record of year 52. It is 
aU the more sigoihcant that the daughter of Hudradiman and a 
SatavBibana queen uses Sanskrit. The more plausible suggestion 
is that it started with a revival of ^ka power after the crushing 
blow it had received at the hands of Gautamiputra. In cognate 
records Win is the Prakitic form for or fa or sa in Sanskrit^ 
e.g. Khandapallta^ Khatiya. The question of the Sake era is 
a knotty one^ but Mr, Besets conjecture based on his interpreta^ 
tion of tradition will cortainly not fit into known historical facts. 

The Gim^ record says that Rudradaman was the lord (pcti) 
of AJtara, Avanti, Anupa, Anarta, Sura$tra, Svahhra* Maru, 
Kace^, Kukura, Apariihta, etc. In No. 2 Kukura, Suratha. 
Aparamtap Anupa, Akara and Avanti of which Gautamiputra ^vas 
the lord (mja) are mentioned just before 

itLriidanasa and nirayasesa These leave 

no doubt about the contest between the two powers and all theory 
of the appomtment of Rudradaman ^r\4 Ca^t^na by Gautamiputra 
is shattered by the words * and other territories gained by his own 
valour'J 

The view that U^vadata was governor under Gautamiputra is 
blasted by the N^ik and Ka^la records. The mention of the Veja^ 
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yanti armyt the non-mentlori of the purchase from U^vadeta of 
the land grantedp though be is mentioned as the previous owner 
of the land® and the official nature of the records® make the theory 
of eoaquestp transfer and utter destruction of KhakharSta power 
doubly certain. The K»la mscriptions Nos. 13 and 19 record the 
grant of the same village of Karajaka by U^vadata and a Sata- 
v^ana king, almost certainly GautamTputra* and the entry of 
it in the state archives. What else can this signify e^ccfept a change 
of government ? 

The euthor^s remarks about Sm-Yana are the most startling. 
He looks upon Gautamiputra Sn-Yajna as the restriker of Naha- 
pana^s coins long after they were issued.*® Hie comparison with 
the Yilivayakura practice is unhappy as in the latter case no con¬ 
quest is involved. If his theory is corroct, we should find the 
personal name * Yana' which we find invariably on his numerous 
coins and his inscriptions. On the rcstruck coins^ on the ether 
hand, we have only Got^miputo^a Sin-Sataftanisn. 

The NajriegTiat record is ascribed to Sirl-YanaA^ The argu¬ 
ment is as follows^ the names Satislri (which he Sanskritiaes as 
Suktasri on the psupposition that PrakrEic form is a corruption) 
and Vedisiri of \he princess of the Naneghat record are in conform¬ 
ity with the name Siri-Yana; the worn out name of the king in 
the inscription ends with * strip* wherefore It must be Yanasirl. 
Vedic rites in the place of Buddhistic ceremonies were likely to 
have been inaugurated by the royal personages on the re-establish- 
merit on the throne of the Satavahana sub^claiit which occurred at 
the time of Sirl-Yana. The placing of the relieve figure 
of ^Lftika, the first Satavahana^ the four=der of the dynasty, along 
with those of the other members of Siri-Yana's family 
was to emphasize the fact that the Satavfhana sub-clan 
was re'^^stahlished; Vedasiri is to be identified with Cada 
Sati read as Vada Sati on couia and Vada Saii or Cada Sail 
is next to Siri-Yana in the Purijjic lists. The conservatism 
of State engravers as also the presence of other in.^criptions 
near at handp which served as epigraphie models to them, would 
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explain die old form of the Na^eghat script*^ (italies mine). The 
author of the remark that mere names are false guides in identic 
fications hangs all his conclusions on the slender name Yaiia, which 
could have been bome by any king as sacrifices were not the 
monopoly of one king. " Sati ^ is a variant of "^Sata' which is a 
contraction for Satskani.^ If every Vedisirl must be the son of 
Siri-Yana then all Skanda Sitakanls must be looked upon as sons 
of Puranic Sivasiri, On Siri-Yafia"s coins and inscriptions "sirl" Is only 
a prefix. It is only the Puraijas which give Yajna^ 'Shi' as a 
mme ending does not occur in any of the later inscriptions and 
cjoins or in the so-called early inscriptions of Gautamiputra and 
Pulumivi. If Vedic rites were performed by one who revived 
the glories of the dynasty^ there is greater reason to believe that 
an early member of the dynasty performed them to announce 
and assert the new glories. The author h^s obviously misunder* 
stood the purport of the NisOs and Karla grants* They do not 
show Buddhist leanings of the kingSp but were mere political acts 
intended to win the support of or at least reconcile the Buddhist 
monks to the new regime. The inscription of SSti disposes 

of any attempt to read the name as Yada Sati which again can¬ 
not be equated with Vedisiri. The identijfieation of the 2&th king 
with Vedisiri is more than fantastic^ The utter flouting of palae- 
graphie evidence is thoroughly unscientific. Whorefrom Bose gets 
his idea of the conservatism of state engravers of our period, we 
do not know. "Ibere are no other inscriptions at Naneghit to 
serve as models other than the long sacrificial record and 
the relievo inscriptions. The NSneghat record of a later king 
Catarapana Satakani shows later forms only.^^ It b a far cry 
from the Na^jeghat script which b a little more de^^eloped than 
the Mokan to the Siri-Yana alphabets which are as developed es 
those of the Ik^kus. 

It remains to speak of the theory of viceroyalty of Pulumavi 
of Nasik, Nos* 2 and 3 under Gautamiputra. "The epithets and 
titles (in Nasik Ko, 2) leave tw room for the daub( that Gautaroi- 
putra was the paramoimt lord and V^bthiputra had a subordinate 
position. Under these ciretimstaiice^ one would naturally expect 
the Inscription to be dated in the regnal years of the paramount 


13. P. |. ISL 
13. EL VoL XYI. 

14 JBBRAS. Yvt XEL 
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king but it is not so. The most pfonstbie explanation is that Bala- 
sn hsd been living with her grandson who was a provincial ruler 
under his father." It is Bhandarkar^s theory of conjoint rule 
walking in new clothes. The expressions^ pitupatiyo applied to 
father and trtakddevlpn apakdpa sevokdmo pij^akdmo ca, leaves no 
doubt that the grand-mother was living and the father was not 
when the inscription was incised. Nlsik Wo. 3 is is.sued fn the 
saine way as Wo, 4,^® Navanarasimi reminds us of Benakataka- 
sami. Hie amaca at Covadhana is addressed in both; both have 
the prefix sfri; in both the regnal years of the kings concerned are 
given. In what way Ko. 3 can be construed to be the order of 
a Viceroy end the other that of a King of Kings one fails to un¬ 
derstand. Moreover, if Govadhana was in Puluni5vi*s province 
one would expect GautamJputra in No. 4 to issue the order through 
Pulumavi, The regnal years of Polumavi given In Nm, 2 and 3 
are enough .to shatter Mr. Bose’s theory though he glosses over 
this fact. In all cognate records the year of the reigning king is. 
given. The et»thets lavished upon Gautamlputra are explained 
by the motherly feelings towards the dead son and hv his grand 
exploits f'thq funeral oration of a disconsolate mother'). Nothing 
can bo made out of nSjo applied to Puliniiavi and rnjamja applied 
to his father as both are called wiahdmjas towards the end. 
Moreover Pulumavi is also styled [Dnkhi^;) pathesaro. a title which 
is not viceregal^* Gautamlputra is also called raja in No. 4 and 5. 

One minor conclusion may also be studied. NSsik No. 5 
is said to be a joint order of Gatitamlputra and his queen Jlvasuta. 
As according to Indian custom as long as the mother-in-law is 
living the daughter-in-law would not find any prominent mention 
anywhere, Goiami Balasiri must have died between 97 and 100 A.D. 

Since No. 2 is the record of Pidumavi’s reign Gotairu BalasirT 
outlived her glorious son. The theory of the viceroyalty of Pulu- 
mavi having been disproved, how can the so-called Jlvasuta call 
herself rgjflmata ; as Pulumavi is a VSsithTputa one would expect to 
find the gotra name of the queen. To Mr. Bose the translation ' one 
whose son Ls living* is absurd, because it is a foint-order of Gautami- 
putra and a mflhddewT. But the association of a lady in the govern- 


l5r El, VoL v fTT 

16, According to Senart fe *n conjechir? ntihera^ tnflrt- itan m 

pmbi^ble one * Between the two creasti there am tmcBs of a Jettor, It «ii- 
no% h*w^-er be read 04 da tbou^ It h tempting ta do 10 . 
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ment shows the failbig health or more probably the illness of the 
and under such circmnstances, * kings's mother whose son 
living’ is neither absurd nor superfluous. N^ik No. £ speaks 
as nviparomdtu swKtsoka.’'^ 


Mr. G. Bose's monograph in short contains nothing new, and 
must be considered unsatisfactory in every way as an attempt to 
reinterpret the familiar data. 
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PLATE V (bijf.) 



(3J Th<r Napnrjynikond^, 



£4i Another view of the monosi^t^^ on the mourm 
W. W. of Nuh^r^llabodu 










PLATE VI 



4U SculpStired from SCieim No, 6—^^agl^ju^:ik 1 ^nda. 



Sculptured beanu-' firom IS — Nugarjunikond-'i 
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FLJCTE VI (bit.) 



(4) Aflotller view of same 

















PLATE VII 



Siupa slabs ItDin iSru^ B—Na^i^uhikonda. 



FraKTiiem of R sl^lue of iht Buddha—N^R^riunikoiT^u. 
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PLATE VUI 



El) The Mvt In which the long sacriheiii] inscription 

is inciserl. 



(£) KArlik Cetlyii Cave; X m^rkg the Jte^v inscription. 
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PLATE rX 



{1} £Jl»lhiljrEnm-b/i47^KarlA Ct^liyH c^vfr. 



t2) ScrkilpKiiTES Dt the entriincc Xo the Cetiya cave—KiirB 



















PLATE X 



fl) Thre«-:<toreyed vihiirB—Karta 



(2J MohflyaiiUt sculptures In cave No. 24—Niisik 
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PLATE XI 



(1) Medals and niedallkna &n a pillar in 
OuL-^n's Cavt'— 



(2) Quetn’s Cavt-Nasik 








PLATE XU 



t2> Cetiys Cave—NSsik. 
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